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come raccende il guſto il mutare eſca. 

Cosi mi pat, che la mia Iftoria, quanto 

Or qua, or la pid variata ſia. ak 

Meno a chi l'udirà nojoſa fia. * Antv3Tes 
As at the board, with plenteous Viands grac'd, 

Cate after Cate excites the ſickening taſte, 
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fortune, and an obſcure, but peaceable and 

happy exiſtence, lived, like a Philoſopher, at the 
farther end of Champagne, in a ſmal{ houſe, two. 
en year, and found focthe feat of Rlencty 
everal years, a in the ience, 
and his tenderneſs for an only ſon, amuſementa 
and happineſs equal to his wiſhes. 

When young Luzincourt had attained. his: 
nineteenth year, his father told * of his ie 

Ve. IV. 5 = B 

* . 
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to ſend him to St durg. My ſon, ſaid he, 
Fou are not a gentleman, and have no fortune ; 
I Have given you an education which will pro- 


cure you the meaffs of diſtinguiſhing yourſelf, if 


you have activity and a noble ambition. You 
have reaſon and underſtanding, and yet I do not 
aſk what condition of life you would prefer, nor 
ſhall I make a choice for you myſelf. 

My parents, without conſulting my inclinations, 
made me a Lawyer; probity preſerved me from 
the dreadful miſery of being a bad Magiſtrate ; 


but I did not love my profeſſion, and my inclina- 


tion for ſcience made me quit it at forty. During 


twenty years, I fulfilled duties which, to me, were 


painful; and when I wholly addicted myſelf to 


the ſtudies to which my genius led me, I was too 


old to become eminent in a new career. 

This experience, and the reflections I had made, 
have prevented me fram preſſing the choice of a 
profefſion upon you, till you ſhould'arrive at that 
age when your powers and propenſities ſhould be 
developed. At preſent I will ſend you to Straſ- 
bourg, where I would have you paſs two years 
in the ſchools where law is taught, becauſe there 
is no condition of life in which a knowledge of 


the laws is not uſeful, and even neceſſary to a 


Young Luzincourt affured his father of his 


obedience; and three days after this converſation, 
departed for Straſbourg. Arrived in Alſace, he 
rſued his ſtudies with ardour, writ regularly to 
ais father, and, in the account he gave him of his 
occupations and amuſements, continually ſpoke of 
the inexpreſſible pleaſure he took in reading Dra- 
matic Authors aud Works of Morality. + 
| 4 Luzincowt: 
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Luzincourt alſo kept up. a cbrreſpondence with 

a friend of his own; age, who lived at Rheims. 
The name of this young man was Damoville : 
he was the eldeſt ſon of his father's moſt intimate 
friend, and having been educated together, he 
had conceived the moſt tender friendſhip for 
Damoville. EY | = 
Never, however, did convenience and habit form 
a connexion leſs liable to laſt. Luzincourt, natural- 
ly timid and thoughtful, ſpoke little, was fearful of - 
himſelf, and having, with much modeſty, a great 
defire to gain information, he was ſilent, without 
an effort, and liſtened with avidity. To this re- 
ſerve, this attention to the diſcourſe of others, hne 
was indebted for penetration much ſuperior to his 
years. He already poſſeſſed the uſeful art of read- 
ing the countenance, and eaſily tracing there the 
ſlighteſt expreſſion of envy, diſdain, or ill humour; 
nature had given him a diſcerning mind, a delicate 
taſte, a lively imagination, a feeling heart, and 3 
noble ſoul. 5 | 37 

Damoville, on the contrary, full of confidence 
and pride, ſpoke with aſſurance, and heard without 
attention ; his head was hot and his heart cold; 
ms ideas often dazzled, but were often unjuſt and 
inconſiſtent; without ſenſibility, without greatneſs 
of ſou], incapable of reflecting, of meditating, he 
S imagined heroiſm, of all kind, to be either the effect 
„et ſelf- intereſted calculation, or the fruit of folly, 
© wvore proper toexcite the pity, than merit the ad- 
9 miration of a Philoſopher. 
1 Though his ſelf-love was exceſſive, his ſociety x 


aw . 


f W045 not without charms; his pliability was won- 
i Gerful, and * him to take, with eaſe, à thou- 
al and different forms. Having neither principles 


nor fixed character, he could change his opinidn 
Ks „ with 
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with facility, and this often preſerved him from 
that obſtinacy which pride uſually inſpires, 
Equally inconſiſtent and indiſcreet, his defects 
« | ſometimes gave his conduct and diſcourſe an agree- 
able appearance of frankneſs and originality ; and 
he poſſeſſed a certain natural malignity, which 
never "appeared but in the form of a joke, and 
which might eaſily be taken for gaiety and good- 
humour. oe 
Luzincourt, notwithſtanding his penetration, 
did not know Damoville : accuſtomed from his 
tendereſt infancy to look upon him as his brother, 
be could not judge impartially, but was equally 
blind to his ſentiments and character; he wrote to 
him with pleaſure and punQuality, gave him a cir- 
cumſtantial hiſtory of his occupations, and Da- 
moville, on his part, informed Luzincourt, that 
he likewiſe, had a paſſionate love for reading; and 
told him, moreover, in confidence, he had already 
began to compoſe. Luzincourt, in his anſwers, 
Exhorted him not to be too haſty; but notwith- 
ſtanding this prudent advice, Damoville replied, 
that, hurried on by the fire of imagination, he 
wrote, he compoſed continually, and every month 
enriched the Mercury (a) with ſome new pro- 
duQion. 
The time being ended, preſcribed by his father, 
Lurincourt quitted Straſbourg and returned to 
Champagne; his joy was great, at finding himſelf 
once more in the arms of his father, and in the 
company of Damoville. My friend, ſaid the latter 
to him, the die is caſt, and my life ſhall be con- 
ſecrated to the ſervice of the Muſes; my father 


ca) A kind of Weekly Magazine, publiſhed at Paris, i 
dich the Moral Tales of Marmontel firſt appeared. T. 
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conſents; the ſucceſs of my laſt Ode, and eſpe- 
cially of my Philoſophic Tale, has determined 


him to ſend me to Paris. 


To Paris | What by yourſelf! . 
Certainlv ; but I am known there to the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed men of letters. I had the precaution 
to praiſc them; with ſome addreſs, in my Ode, and 
my Philoſophic Tale is full of touches purpoſely 
meant to pleaſe them._—-Beſides, they are aſto- 


niſhed that a young man, of my age, ſhould have 


been the Author of two productions ſo full of 
genius. I have received letters from three of 
them, which I will ſhew thee. They exhort me 
to quit the country: they expect, they wiſh to ſee 


me, and i ſhall begone in two months time. 


The ſame evening Damoville ſhewed his friend 
the letters of which he had ſpoken, which really 
contained the moſt flattering eulogium on the 
talents of Damoville, and eſpecially on his Philo- 
ſophic Tale. Luzincourt, could ſcarcely conceal 
his ſurprize: he had read this vaunted Tale, and 
well remembered, that certain works, and certain 
Academicans, were praiſedinit very emphatically; 
but he likewiſe remembered, he had never read 


any thing more uniformly dull. 


As he was modeſt and inexperienced, he ſup- 
poſed himſelf wrong ; he had judged Damoville, in 


the bottom of his heart, to be abſolutely devoid of 


genius. I was deceived, ſaid he, and I am happy 
to find I was. Damoville will become famous in 
the noble, the brilliant courſe he is about to run; 
it is proper, and moſt pleaſing to be proud of the 
lame of a friend. | $78 

Luzincourt, when interrogated by his father, 


freely confeſſed that he as well as Damoville, had 
a ſtrong propenſity to the Belles - Lettres; but, 


B 3 added 
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added he, I am not ignorant, my inclination can- 
not ſupply the want of talents. I have not the 
proud hope of becaming hereafter, equal to the au- 
thors I ſo much admire ; the title of an eſtimable 
writer may ſatisfy my ambition, and is the wiſh 
of my heart. Speak then, my father, you can 
guide, you can inſtruct me; ſhould you not ap- 
prove the choice I have made, I will relinquiſh it 
inſtantly, 5 . 

No, my ſon, ſaid his father, tenderly embracing 
bim, I will not ſpeak againſt what I approve, 
Go, then, with Damoville ; gain inſt ruction, there, 
where genius and the fine arts are underſtood and 
admired ; only be careful to preſerve your cha- 
rater, your principles, and your morals; look, 
reflect, before you write; examine nature, and 
your own heart ; aboveall things, be conſiſtent and 
declaim not againſt intolerance, while you deteſt 


and perſecute thoſe who adopt not your opinions: 


vaunt not the conſolations of philoſophy while 
criticiſm offends, while contradiction irritates, 
and truth is diſagreeable to you; pretend not to 
the ſublime title of a Philoſopher, if you cannot 
yourſelf afferd a noble example of juſtice, modera- 
tion, and fortitude, or if you cannot pardon and 
"contemn cabal and intrigue. | + 
But I am undiſturbed on that head, I know 
your ſentiments, my fon ; they will beget reputa- 
tion and fame. Even without genius, anc with a 
common mind, you might ſpeak worthily of Vir- 
tue, whoſe image is always impreſt on a generous 
and pure heart. You, I hope, ſhall ſhew herin all 
her beauty; ſnall demonſtrate her to be invariable 
and real ; ſhall give her Religion for her baſis, and 
ſhall paint her under a form ſo benevolent, fo 


perfect, ſo natural, that the very Atheiſt ſhall be 
| | forced 
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forced to admire, and bluſh he had before time 
miſtaken her. 

Young Luzincourt promiſed to follow his 
father's counſels, and endeavour to juſtify his 


hopes; he remained another month in the country, 


and then departed with Damoville for Paris, where 
he lodged at the houſe of a relation, a celebrated 
Advocate, and Damoville hired a ſmall apartment 
in the ſame ſtreet. | 

The very day after his arrival, Damoville ſought 
out all the men of letters from wkom he had re- 
ceived ſuch flattering anſwers; his reception 
equalled his hopes, and they propoſed he ſhould 
take a department in a Journal; they informed 
him of the principles it was neceſſary he ſhould 
adopt, and Damoville ſhewed all the condeſcenſion 
they could hope, whence they immmediately pre= 


dicted his progreſs would be great and glorious, 


While Damoville, devoted to his new patrons, 
indulged the moſt dazzling. hopes, Luzincourt 
led a very different life. Darnay, the Advocate, 
his relation, with whom he lodged, had married 
the Siſter of a celebrated Painter, and was viſited 


by many of the beſt Artiſts. A ſociety, like this, 


was perfectly conformable to the taſte of Luzin- 
court, who naturally loved the arts, and felt how 
neceſlary it was for a man of letters to obtain 
well-founded knowledge on ſuch noble ſubjects. 


He had learnt to draw, underſtood muſic, and 


liſtened with attention, and a ſtrong deſire of in- 
ſtruction, to the converſations he ſo frequently 
heard: he became particularly intimate with many 
of the Artiſts, went to ſee them when at work, 
and accompanied them when they viſited the gal- 
leries of the Louvre, the Luxembourg, and, the 
collections of private perſons. 


B 4 | Such 
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Such were his morning employments : his 
afternoons were ſpent in attending the Theatres; 
and, at his return, before he went to bed, in writ- 
ing a Journal of every thing intereſting he had 
heard or ſeen in the courſe of the day. 


In the midſt of theſeamuſements, he was afflicted 


to find he no moreſaw Damoville, who had been 
- entirely loſt to him for three months paſt ; his at- 
tempts to draw him to the houſe of Darnay were 
ineffectual. Damoville loved to talk, to diſſertate, 
to ſhine, and not to be inſtructed. The com- 
pany that met at Darnay's tired him, he came 
once but never returned. 1 
Vanity, however, at length brought him back 
to Luzincourt. He had formed a very falſe opinion 
of the latter, with reſ pect to himſelf; he ſuppoſed 
him to entertain an high idea of his merit; pride 
cannot feel, cannot underſtand true friendſhip. 
Damoville ſuppoſed its looks, its delicate atten- 
tions and cares, to which the heart gave birth, 
were only ſo many homages to, ſo many avowals 
of his ſuperiority, and the tendereſts of friends, in 
his eyes, was but his admirer. Y | 
Damoville, at laſt, found it neceſſary to his 
vanity to inform Luzincourt of his new ſucceſs, 
Accordingly, one morning, he went to excuſe and 
. juſtify himſelf for his long neglect, when he gave 


a pompous detaib of the occupations which over- 


.whelmed him, the works he had in hand, and 
renewed his aſſurances of an entire and unbound- 
ed friendſhip. | | 

Luzincourt was moved, and Damoville, com- 
ing to the point, ſaid to him, I will prove to 
thedchow great, how ſincere my confidence in 
thee is, by telling thee exactly of all that affect 
me neareſt : here, my friend, look, I bave bras 

l | * 
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thee an Epiſtle, in verſe, addreſſed to the Phikofop 
of Ferney, (M. de Voltaire) net yet printed. 
is about three weeks ſince I ſent it to him, and 


have received, this very morning, an anſwer from 


him, in verſe, which thou ſhall hear, preſently ; 
liſten firſt to my Epiſtle. 

| Damoville then took his manuſcript from his 
pocket, and read, in a loud voice, a long, tire- 
ſome Epiſtle, dictated, from one end to the other, 
by the moſt open flattery. T he Pfileſapher of Fer- 
ney, however, compared the talents of Damoville to 


thoſe of La Fare and Chaulieu, Damoville, ſaid 


he, has their grace and eaſe, without their negli- 
gence and deſects. J 

Luxzincourt, ſurprized and confounded, was 
ſilent. Damoville talked on; thou mayeſt well 
ſuppoſe, ſaid he, I ſhall print both my ile 
and his Reply. 

Indeed! I would not adviſe you. 

No! Why ſo, prithee ? | 

It does not ſeem, to me, proper to print one's 
own eulogium. = | 
Oh! do not fear; this is a well eſtabliſhed cuſ- 
tom. An Author may not only print, without 
ſcruple, verſe and proſe in his praiſe, but he may 
cite, in his preface, the agreeable things he has 
heard of himſelf ; nay, if he has genius, may even 
invent ſome happy reply, which is commonly at- 
tributed to ſome perſon whom he protects, or 
ſome friend, who is now no more. If theſe little 
freedoms were not permitted, how might ſuch 
brilliant reputations, as are daily founded, be .ſo 
ſoon acquired. : 

I confeſs, I ſcarcely can comprehend how an 


Author may diſcover ſuch exceſlve vanity, with- 


out diſguſtiog the public. 1 0 
8 Wel, 
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Well and where is the harm The public 
is diſguſted, and blames the Author who praiſes 


himſelf; but while he is blamed he is believed. 
The modeſt Author and the vain, are, equally, 
taken at their words. Be humble, and you will 
be thought juſt to your own abilities; dare boldly 
to praiſe yourſelf, and the world will be of your 
opinion; you will be called proud, but you will 
be admired. | | 

If ſuch be your opinion of the public, you can 
hardly be vain of its ſuffrage.—— Wherefore do 
men of letters labour? Is it not to enlighten man- 
kind? Is it not to merit the world's eſteem and 

gratitude ? | 

Such are the motives given in a preface; but 
ſurely thou art not ſimple enough to believe them. 
Men write to obtain a name, becauſe celebrity 
leads to wealth; not to mention one is proud of 
the homage of the very fools one deſpiſes.— But 
let us return tomy Epiſtle, how doſt thou like 
it? . | 
ou ſeem to me too prodigal of praiſe. 

How fo? Is it poſſible to praiſe the Author of 
Alzira, Mahomet, and ſo many other dramatic 
maſter-pieces too much ? | 

Certainly not ; there are no praiſes in this re- 
ſpect, which his genius does not juſtify ; but you 
give him the title of Philoſopher and Sage, which 

he never can deſerve, Is he ſuperior to the ſoibles 
which envy, hatred, and reſentment produce ? Is 
he even peaceable and happy? Ile is bene- 
volen he makes a noble uſe of his riches —— 
but he has defamed, he has blackened his enemies. 
His writings breathe the very ſpirit of philo- 
ſophy, and has produced a revolution which 


Deſtroyed | 
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Deſtroyed Religion, and corrupted Morality. 

No man has better defended the rights of 
humanity. 5 

You forget that he was preceeded by Fenelon. 


You do not hold it poſſible, that an Author's ſale 


deſign ſhould be to benefit mankind. Read 


Telemachus, once more; a work written to in- 


ſtruQt Kings, and enlighten the world, and think 
better. I ſhould be ſorry for you, could you pre- 
fer the declamations and epigrams of Voltaire, to 
ſuch a ſublime ſyſtem of morality. 

| You may ſay what you pleaſe, but you will 
never rob Voltaire of the glory of having been the 
firſt Poet who ſpoke the language of reaſon and 


I am ſorry you have not found the language of 


reaſon in the works of Boileau, and many other 


Authors.———But what think you of Pope > Is 
not he the Poet of Philoſophy ? What philoſophic 
Piece has Voltaire ever produced, any way equal 


to the E3SAyY ON MAN? 4 


You will not at leaſt deny, that the abilities o 
Voltaire are aſtoniſhingly extenſive, or that he 
has not a univerſal genius? | 

What do you mean by a univerſal genius? 

A man who is ſuperior in every ſpecies of Li- 
terature. I am willing to allow (between you and 
I) that Voltaire is not what he has, perhaps, been 
too haſtily called, the Conqueror of two Rivals 
who reigned over the Theatre ; but what tragic 
author, of this age, can be called his equal? 

None, not even the author of RAadamiſtus and 
Eleclra. Crebillon, no doubt, had genius, but 


he has only written two pieces worthy the ſtage. 


Although Piron wrote la Metromanie, he mult 
not be compared to Moliere; nor have thoſe more 
reaſon, 


12 THE TALES OF PHE CASTLE. 
reaſon, in my opinion, who would equal Crebillon 
to Voltaire. : 
What ſay you to his hiſtory? 
His Hiſtory of Charles XII. is an agreeable 
romance; and his Age of Louis XIV. dazzles 
the imagination. But are they written in the 
ſtyle of Hiſtcry ? What can you ſay to a writer, 
who is always partial, always paſſionate, guided 
by the ſpirit of party, and unceaſingly ſacrificing 
_ reaſon, morality, and truth, to particular views, 
perſonal intereſt, and a vain deſire to ſhine. 
You; no doubt, think his fugitive Pieces de- 
teſtable too? | 1 
No; ſome of them are charming; but he is 
here ſurpaſſed by Ge whoſe Verſes, as witty 
as thoſe of Voltaire, have a thouſand times more 
ſweetneſs and harmony; nor can you mention 
one fugitive piece, by the latter, which may = 
be «preferred to the Chartreuſe (a), or LEpitre 
fur la Cunvaleſcence (b), _ © | 
And you think nothing of Voltaire's gaiety ? 
What gaiety !ſ=———Deprive him of the deſire to 
blacken, ' to avenge himſelf of, to ridicule, his 
enemies, and give him, inſtead, reaſon, decency, 
and reſpeQ for religion, and you will rob him of 
all his pretended gaiety, which is only inſpired by 
impiety, malignity, and a contempt for morals. 
never knew the art of laughing with inno- 
cence ; and his natural gaiety is ſo confined, that, 
notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of his wit, he 
never attempted to be pleaſant, without offence to 
religion and modeſty, without being dull. He 


ta) The Charter-houſe, or Carthuſian Monaſtery. | 
(% An Epiſtle on the King's recovery,  & 


has 


- 
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Ras written the Gardeuſe de Caſſette (a); and 
has given the ſtage Un Fier = 600 A Madame 
de Croupillac. | 
Oh! Igive up his Comedies—Nay, his Operas 
IIe has not ſucceeded in Lyric Poetry I own. 
But what do you fay to his Henriade ? + 
That it contains fine paſſages, and that I ſhould 
admire it, could I readit through without an effort. 
If that work be not unequalled, you cannot deny 
but Voltaire has the merit of having written the 
only Epic Poem in our language. 

And what think you is the reaſon? It is be- 
cauſe Poets of genius have always preferred 
the writing of Tragedies. An Epic Poem de- 

mands deep ſtudy, and great length of time; 
and the glory which is acquired, by writing it, is 
rather durable than noiſy ; while the applauſes, 
obtained on the Theatre, are more flattering, and 
more conducive to fortune. I willingly allow, 
that a ſublime Poem, ſuch, for example, as Para- 
diſe Loſt, is, of all others, a work which requires 
the moſt genius. But I muſt likewiſe think, that 
he who could write a good Tragedy, might write 
as good a Poem as the Henriade. 3 
Well, but do not you admire the aſtoniſhing 
union of wit and ſcience in Voltaire? | 
Fontenelle was a man of wit, infinitely more 
learned than Voltaire (c); the latter will never 
be thought a great Mathematician, and he was a 
very bad experimental Philoſopher; he was igno- 
rant of the firſt Elements of Chymiſtry, and every 
thing he ſaid, on Natural Hiſtory, is equally void 


| (5) A haughty Fool. | 
(c) M. de Fontenelle was a Member of the Academy of 
Sciences; nobody yet ever thought of beſtowing that honour 
Ln Voltaire. | : 
O 


* 
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of reaſon and truth, and demonſtrative of his 
profound ignorance on that ſubje&. He has ſpoken 
too on the Arts, but without loving or under- 
ſtanding them (a). Aſk the Artiſts, and they 
will tell you, he had neither taſte, diſcernment, 
nor knowledge of them. Hence it is very true, 
that Voltaire has had the puerile and ambitious 
pretenſion to appear univerſal, when he was ſupe- 
rior only in one ſpecies of writing. It ſeems to 
me, too, that his proſe writings evidently prove he 
had but one manner, and that he could not var 
his ſtyle with his ſubject. Was it Hiſtory, a 1 
a Letter, it was all the ſame : his partizans called 
this ſurprizing uniformity, the fgnature of Voltaire, 
and think they = him when they ſay, they can 
find him ina Billet, and cannot miſtake his hand: 
they forgot he is only ſo ſure to be found, becauſe 
he bad but one manner; and that, hecauſe, during 
ſixty years, he continually repeated the ſame 
witticiſms, and the ſame declamations. Monteſ- 
quieu has only written three works, and has each 
time had the happy art, which taſte and genius alone 
may give, to change his tone, and ſeize the ſtyle 
beſt ſuited to his different ſubjects. No one can 
ſay they find, in the Temple of Gnidus, the „ gna- 
ture of the author of the Spirit of Laws; though it 
is certain that in Zadig you cannot miſtake the 
hand which traced the Univerſal Hiſtory. May a 
man pretend to univerſal genius, becauſe he gives 
A Kficrent title to each volume he writes ? Cer- 
tainly not, a multitude of volumes will but diſ- 
cover ſuch pretenſions to be ill founded; while, 
on the contrary, one ſole work may diſplay a won- 


(a) He, himſelf, has ſaid, he did net taſte the beauties of 
Painting and Mulic, | 5 
ä x derful 
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derful variety of talents, The illuſtrious Author 
Of T he Hifhary of Nature, M. de Buffon, has 
proved that one man may unite vaſt know- 
ledge, a brilliant imagination, and the enchanting 
art of painting and deſcribing, with equal ſupe- 
riority, the affecting, the awful, the majeſtic, 
and the terrible. In his work we find the moſt 
zerfe&t examples and varieties of eloquence ; Poet, 
— profound Metaphyſician, ſublime Philo- 
ſopher; each, in turn, his pliant and extenſive 
genius embraces, and adapts itſelf to all. It 
gives with the ſame facility, the moſt delicate 
touches to the ſhorteſt details, while it conceives 
a plan the moſt extenſive and vaſt; no French 
writer ever better underſtood his own language; 
none ever joined ſo much preciſion with ſo much 
eloquence, or was equally correct and equally 
brilliant. > OR oo 
We are agreed on that head, replied Damoville; 
nay, I confeſs, I have always thought that an 
Author who is ſuperior in one branch of literature, 
might eaſily write, ſucceſstully, at leaſt, in various 
others. 
Nothing can be more true, replied Luzincourt. 
If, for example, Racine had lived as long as Vol- 
taire, with the ſame deſire of being thought a 
univerſal genius, can it be doubted, that the 
Author of Athalia and Britannicus would not 
| have written Hiſtory in a ſublime ſtyle: he, who 
| knew ſo well the human heart, who painted, with 
ſo much ſtrength and truth, the paſſionand jezlouſy 
, of Phxdra and Roxana; the matrimonial tender- 
; neſs of Clytemneſtra ; the affecting love of Be- 
renice ; the fury of Hermione ; could not he have 
written an intereſting Novel, or a ſentimenta] 


| Comedy, equal to Nanine, L'Eſcofſoife, and _— 
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think you? The tender, the elegant Racine, had 
he written Operas, would he have been inferior to 
| . ? He poſſeſſed the difficult art of criti- 
ching, with taſte, and of delicate raillery. He 
has left us ſome letters, in which we find all the 
- ſoft, all the witty and ſatirical irony, which gave 
ſo juſt a reputation to the Lettres Provinciales ; 
and as to gaiety, real and frank gaiety, who ſhall 
- diſpute it with the Author of the Plaideurs ? What 
then ſhall we ſay to the great Corneille, firſt So- 
vereign and true Legiſlator of the Theatre; he 
who created the two ſpecies worthy to illuſtrate 
and reign over the ſtage, Tragedy and Comedy (a). 
He has raviſhed from Moliere the glory of giving 
his nation the firſt charaQteriſtic Comedy; and 
when Racine appeared, France was in poſſeſſion 
of all the great works of Corneille 3). 
ot To 


(a) And even the heroic Comedy, likewiſe: Don Sancho 
of Aragon, is the firſt piece that was written of the kind; 
and it ought to be remarked too, that Corneille ſucceeded, 
to perfection, in Lyric Poetry. | 
(5) M. de Fontenelle has obſefved, Corneille had no 

ing Author to guide him, but that Racine had Cor- 
neille: if this creates an immenſe diſtance between Cor- 
neille and Racine, what muſt it doin the caſe of Voltaire, 
who had beth Racine and Corneille ? Neither has he ne- 
glected to profit by their works, as much as poſſible; he has 
taken a great number of lines from them both ; has imitated 
their characters, their ſituations, and their very ſubjeRs. 
Thus, it is to Polyeucte we owe the Orphan of China. In 
Polyeucte, Pauline relates how ſhe once loved Severus; but 
he, being then poor, was rejected by her parents, who 
forced her to marry Polyeucte; that the, fince, has become 
fond of, and oy attached to, ber huſband; and that ſhe is 
greatly diſtreſſed leſt Severus, now become powerful, ſhould 
revenge himfelf on 2 Idame, in the Orphan of 
China, ſays exactly the things. Gengiſkan, r 


* o 
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To ſpeak truth, replied Damoville, I am part- 
ly of. thy opinion; it is not poſſible, in reality, to 
cm Voltaire to Corneille and Racine; but 
the former has had the art to raiſe a party in his 
favour, which cannot at preſent be withſtood ;_ 
beſides that, by the freedom and frivolity of his 
writings, he has ſeduced the world, in general, ' 
and we muſt ſwim with the ſtream. 3 

Do you believe that Reputation, acquired by 
cabal and intrigue, can be laſting ? 2 

It is the ſooneſt eſtabliſned, which is the thing 
moſt eſſential. Life is ſnort, its duration uncer- 
tain, and extravagance only would patiently ex- 
pedt a deſired bleſſing, which activity and addreſs 
might preſently obtain. 

But what is this deſired bleſſing ? 

Perſonal reſpe&, honours and wealth. 

What do you call perſonal reſpec ? 

I wiſh to be one of the heads of the prevailing 
Party: to have Friends, Partiſans, ers, De- 
pendents, Enemies. I | 

Wiſh to have Enemies? 

No doubt. It is neceſſary to have a right to 
ſay in Society, or in a Preface, my Enemies; they 
are uſeful to a man of-letters, and give him an 
opportunity, whenever he thinks proper, to intereſt 
the world in his behalf, by calling himſelf a per- 

ſecuted man; and artfully hinting, that he is only 
| hated becauſe he is envied. I own the thought 

has been hacknied a little, but, yet, ſo happy a 
one, that it ſtill retains it's former force, and is 


the obſcure Temugin, was rejected by her parents; he now 
returns, armed — * Ap in the utmoſt fear 
for her ſpouſe, &c. Many like examples, equally ſtriking, 
might be cited; and for the ſatisfaction of * we 
ſome time enter more fully into theſe ſort of ſubjects. 

1 every 
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every day repeated with the ſame ſucceſs. In ſhort, 
there are a thouſand circumſtances under which 

our enemies may be called our beſt friends. A 
Poem not read, a Comedy damned, or any like 
diſgrace, _w be laid to their charge, it is all the 
Hes of par 

You af only ſhine then for a moment? | 

I trouble not myſelf about Reputation after I am 
dead. An oppoſite conduct might, perhaps, bet- 
ter obtain the praiſes of poſterity ; but I ſet little 
value on ſuch praiſe, give me preſent enjoyment. 
Jam of thoſe, who, by a calculation ſomewhat 

. ſelfiſh, but moſt philoſophic, wiſh to be rich while 
they live, and who would not heſitate to purchaſe 
a mere life annuity. I neither love nor eſteem 
men ſufficiently, to form the romantic project of 
+= th for their ſakes; and they treat thoſe in- 

Bee better by whom they are amuſed, nay de- 

4 than thoſe by whom they are infiruQed. 
The Writer who wearies his Readers, is al- 
* in the wrong; truth ſhould ever wear an 
reeable dreſs; but feeling can embelliſh and 
ſoſten the auſterity of morals, and give charms to 
the leſſons of wiſdom. 

Yes; and the world will then think lightly of 
the Moraliſt, will place him in the claſs of Novel 
Writers. 

If they place him by the ſide of Richardſon, the 
Author may conſole himſelf. 

To appear profound in the eye of the public, 
you ought to be dull. 

But you will not be read. 

But you will be admired ; and a ſingle work, of 
this kind, is enough to eſtabliſh a reputation. 

You are joking to be ſure. 


I never 
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I never was more ſerious. I will give you an 
unanſwerable proof Wie are alone, and I can 
depend on thy diſcretion. 

Whither does this preamble lead ? 

Shouldſt thou reveal what I am going to con- 
fide to thee, I ſhould loſe my Protectors, my 
Friends, and all my hopes, beyond retrieving. . 

I need not make proteſtations, Damoville. 
Mell then, there is a little work ſo ſingularly 
cold, fo dreadfully dull, that it is impoſſible to 

have the fortitude to 2 through in one day, 
though it is not above ſix ty pages; not but it has 
ſome rationality, and a few ingenious ideas; but 
its ſtyle is ſo heavy, ſo diffuſe, ſo incorrect, ſo 
deſtitite of purity, feeling, and elegance, that it 
does not contain a ſingle paſſage worthy of citation, 
— it is in the higheſt vogue; hut why, be- 
cauſe the Author has many friends who have 
puffed and cried up this production. After all 
the praiſes they have heard of it, nobody dare 
own how intolerably inſipid they found it ; but 
every one repeats, by rote, It is a we.uderful pro- 
duftion ; thoſe even who never went farther than 
the firſt page, and who knew nothing more of it 
than it's ticle, do not fail to confirm this judgment; 
and thus it 1s that theſe echoes of echoes, by are- 
petition of the ſame ſound, confer univerſal fame, 
This is the reaſon, my friend, why I give into 
intrigue and party ſpirit, and why I ſo highly 
eſteem the praiſes of the Philoſopher of Ferney. 

Can ſuch praiſes give pleaſure? Has he not 
laviſhed them, all the days of his life, on medio- 
crity? Could ever he reſolve to give Genius it's 
due? RecolleQ his notes upon Corneille, which 
we read together at Rheims with ſo much indig- 


nation. Remember what he has ſaid of ung 
| | - ean- 


— 
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Jean-Baptiſte Rouſſeau, Boileau, and La Fon- 
taine (a). Knoweſt thou not his reiterated attempts, 
in proſe and verſe, to diminiſh the glory of the 
Author of Telemachus? Art thou ignorant of 
his hatred of Monteſquieu, and how often he has 
attacked his works? Or wouldeſt thou dare affirm 
in his preſence, that Jean-Jaques Rouſſeau was a 
man of genius? Haſt thou not read that horrid 
libel, that ſhameful Monument of the blackeſt, 
the meaneſt envyy——— 5 
Nay, be calm, my good friend, I am perfectly 
acquainted with all this. But what then? Iam 
unknown, I want fupport ; his protection is not 
only uſeſul, but abſolutely — and muſt, 
- paiible, be amr Sod, you cannot 
uppoſe, but that people of ſuperior merit may 
be — among his malt — Phitifats, capa 
Moſt certainly, I could name ſeveral. 
Well, I ſhall deſerve a place in this ſmall claſs. 
But Voltaire is eighty years old; and ſhall not 
this party, the authority of which thou ſeemeſt to 
revere, which has but a moment to exiſt, and 
which has already loſt much of its weight, ſhall 
it not die with it's Chief? | 
Darnay entered the chamber as Luzincourt 
was ſpeaking, which put an end to a converſation 
that gave birth to the moſt melancholy refleQions 
in the breaſt of Luzincourt concerning the cha- 
racter of his friend. 5 Hoe 
Damoville returned, ſome days after this, and 
' Propoſed to preſent Luzincourt, where the beſt 
company in Paris, as he ſaid, aſſembled every 


„(a) See the notes to Voltaire's Age of Louis XIV. Ls 
1 F ontaine, he ſays, has but one ſole charm, that of being 
unaſfected, natural (Colui du natural.) * 


evening. 


— 
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evening, The miſtreſs of the houſe, added he, is 
an old woman, the widow of a Financier ; ſhe is 
ſaid to have been celebrated in her youth for ſome 
dozen adventures, rather of the ſcandalous than 
the romantic kind; but now, returned to reaſon 
and ſociety, ſhe lives, philoſophically, in the happy 

calm of the paſſions. The remembrance ſhe pre- 
ſerves of her ancient errors, gives her an indul- 

ence towards the wanderings of youth, which it 
is impoſſible to carry further; nobody can be 
more tolerant, therefore, by way of juſt gratitude, 
others readily overlook her unbounded love of 
Pharaoh, and a few underhand liberttes, which to 
be ſure ſhe rather too often permits herſelf to take. 

And does this woman {ee the beſt company of 

Paris, ſayeſt thou? 

To be ſure ſhe does; ſhe has a good houſe, and 
keeps an excellent table, and what could you wiſh 
for more? 3 

I have heard there are women almoſt as con- 
temptible as her you. have deſcribed, who have 
not been ſhut out of ſociety; but then I always 
underſtood they were women of high birth, and 
ſuppoſed that, out of reſpect to an illuſtrious family, 
it was poſſible the world might not do itſelf juſtice 
on ſuch a kind of perſon, when ſhe happens to poſ- 

ſeſs — wealth, wit, and agreeable manners. 

Pſhaw, my dear Luzincourt, the world is not 


ſo nice. Madame de Surval is fifty-five years of 


age, talkative, tireſome, and without common 
ſenſe, and yet thou ſhalt meet 40 France at her 
houſe. Shall I take thee thither this evening? 

Lou cannot pleaſe me more. I have a ſtrong 
deſire to ſee and know the world; though I am 
ſenſible of my awkwardneſs and timidity, - and 


18 how ignorant I am of its cuſtoms. bot 


＋ 
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| Read, attentively, the works of the younger Cre- 
billon. I acknowledge they are con' 'emptible, 
but they have one ineftimable merit, they contain 

a true picture of faſhionable liſe. 

I cannet believe it ; I do not know the world, 
but good ſenſe tells me, it is impoſſible vice ſhould 
dare fo impudently to ſhew itfelf with impunity ; 
it can only be tolerated when it is diſguiſed ; no 
man may ſeduce every woman he meets, by openl 
diſcovering a perverſe mind, and the groſſe 
ſtupidit a; nor can;l imagine, that ſelf-ſufficiency, 
and ill-bred familiarity, are the manners of taſhi- . 
onable people. 

But how does it happen thy prejudices do not 
vaniſh, when thou ſeeſt that almoſt all Authors, 
| who have deſcribed the faſhionable world, agree 

with Crebillon? Thou thinkeſt highly, for ex- 
am ple, of the Moral Tales of Marmontel. 

I do; but, in my opinion, they are far frond 
being all ral. The Author himſelf, in his pre 
face, owns, that Lauſus and Lydia, the Sheperdeſt 
of the Alps. Annette and Lubin, and the Mar- 
riages ot the Samnites, are not moral Tales; 
nor do I think that By Good Luck, is more 
moral; nay, I own, I cannot ſee the moral pur- 
poſes of the Scruple, the Sylph-Huſband, Soli- 
man II. and Friendſhip put to the Teft; nothing, 
I think, can. be leſs moral than that of Alcibiades, 
Lauretta, and the Four Phials. | 

I own the deſcriptions in theſe Tales, are ſome- 
what lively, and poſſeſs more ſpirit than decency ; 
but the queſtion is not whether the title and the 
work correſpond, it 15 to know whether the Au- 
thor agrees with Crebillon in his picture of the 


World. 4 
But 
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But who pretends to deny that the general con” 
verſations, the ſcenes of faſhionable life, the phraſes 
of the characters in Les Egaremens du Cæur & de 
DEfprit (a), have the — ſtriking ſimilarity 
with pictures of the n kind, drawn in the 
Moral Tales? 

Well, and thou wilt not deny that it is uni- 
verſally acknowledged the Moral Tales preſent a 

true picture of manners? 

Dniverſally acknowledged! I know not that; 
I know it is not doubted in the country, but the 
opinion of faſhionable people muſt decide on this 

E 

Marmontel is worthy of the beſt company. 

ie is ſo but Crebillon never lived among fa- 
ſhionable people ; how then could he know their 
manners? Is it not, therefore, rational to com- 

_ clude, that the Author of the Moral Tales has, 
in this inſtance, been contented to imitate, inſtead - 
of copying after nature. 

| The moſt convincing argument will be to ſhew 
thee the world, and thou wilt then ſoon — | 
thy opinion. 

If the world thou ſpeakeſt of, be ſuch as it is 
deſcribed in theſe works, I ſhall ſoon quit it ; it 
will not be worth the trouble of ſtudying : not to 
mention, if it's characters be thus groſsly ridicu- 
lous and vicious, it need no great ſagacity to 
quickly underſtand it. 

Damoville took Luzincourt the ſame evening 
to the houſe of Madame de Surval ; there was 
much company and much play, the viſit was 
ſhort, and Luzincourt ſaw nothing remarkable. 
Curioſity ſoon. brought him there again, and, to 


(a) The Wanderings of the Heart and Mind, 


oblige 
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oblige Damoville, Madame de Surval often invited 
him to ſtay ſupper ; during which time, he had 
an opportunity of obſerving ſcenes which, to him, 
were totally new. His ſurprize, indeed, was 
extreme, when he found that the Authors whom 
he had accuſed of not knowing the world, had 
iven but a too faithful Picture, though with 
Sronk touches, of what he now ſaw. 

Among the ladies who viſited Madame de Sur- - 
val, there were three or four of families 7 
diſtinguiſned to be generally known, and theſe 
appeared intimately acquainted with the reſt. 

As to the men, Luzincourt often met men 
eminent for their birth, titles, and employments; 
wherefore he could not doubt that the ſociety in 
which he was, muſt be what is called. 
Company. 2 

The ſucceſs of Damoville, in this Society, K 
prodigious ; eſpecially among the ladies. Hi 
made Verſes, Couplets, Impromptus, ſpoke with 
confidence, aud totally eclipſed Luzincourt, who 
began to ſhake off his timidity, but not his 
— EY | 

Among the many who frequented the houſe, 
Luzincourt diſtinguiſhed a man who appeared- 
evidently ſuperior to the reſt ; and who likewiſe, 
on his part, knew how to eſtimate Luzincourt. 
He was called the Viſcount de Valrive, was about 
four or five and thirty, had an intereſting and in- 
telligent countenance, a noble air, a cool polite- 
neſs, and converſed with eaſe and underſtanding. 
Luzincourt eafily perceived the particular reaſon 
which brought him to the houſe of Madame de 
Surval: he was in love with a lady named Ma- 


dame d Herblay. os : 
; + Luzincourt 


* 
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Luxincourt perceived in the conduct of the Viſ- 


count, ſomething unaccountably odd; he was 
cqptinually changing his manner : with Luzincourt 
and two or three others, who came there but 
ſeldom, he was amiable and communicative, and 


diſcovered equal wit and good 


d underſtanding; with 


a great number of others he was cold and ſtlent; 
and when he ſpoke to the women, he inſtantly 
became trifling, familiar, and ironical ; eſpecially ' 
when he addreſfed himſelf to the lady, concerning 
whom he ſeemed molt intereſted. 
Notwithſtanding this apparent inconſiſtency, 
Luzincourt found his ſecret inclinations for the 
Viſcount ſtrengthen'daily in his heart, and daily 
increaſe ; their ſympathy was mutual, though Lu- 
zincourt had never yet had any occaſion of con- 
verſing with the Viſcount at his eaſe ; that is to 
ſay, without others mixing in the converſation. 
Chance, at laſt, gave him the opportunity he 
withed; the Vifcount one evening would not ſup, 
and Luzincourt remained alone with him, while 
the company ſat down to table. 
Jam quite happy, ſaid the Viſcount, to have 
an hour's converfation with you. You have in- 
terefted heart in your behalf; permit me to 


| aſk you a few queſtions. 


I eeed not demand what 


pro feſſion in life you intend to follow; that you 
love Literature, and cultivate the Belles Lettres 
with ſucceſs, is evident; but wherefore do you 


come here ? 


{ wiſh to ſtudy, to know the world. 


That ſtady can only be intereſting in good com 
pany, which you certainly cannot find here. 

How ſo ? Dol not find you here? | 
may, without danger, permit 


Men of my ages 


themſelves the 
Vol. IV. 


little liberties; the motives of 


8 


coming 
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26 
coming here muſt be either curioſity, a paſſion 
tor play, idleneſs, or ſome momentary whim ; 
and it is for this reaſon you ſometimes meet men 

of faſhion here. 

But what brings the women? | 
The women ! There is not one who comes here, 
would be admitted in good company. 
And yet there are three or four whoſe births 
might entitle them to that honour, *, 
And did, in their early youth; but they have 
long been baniſhed; a huſband, juſtly irritated, 
has two modes of puniſhing a guilty wife; he can 
mut her up in a convent, or come to a public 
ſeparation. In the latter caſe, he delivers her up 
to the juſtice of Society, which never fails to rejet 
Her, - eſpecially if ſhe does not find, in an illuſtrious 
and reſpected family, ſome very zealous protectors. 
In this caſe, if the unfortunate wite has any ſhame 
leſt, the flies into ſome diſtant province, and there 
 conceaſs her ſhame and ſorrow ; but if her paſſions, 
While they lead her aſtray, have debaſed her mind, 
ſhe then remains at Paris, audaciauſly braves 
public contempt, and renders herſelf completely 
odious, by exciting the indignation and hatred 
which effrontery and avowed wickedneſs always 
inſpire. She muſt ſee Company, however, and 
ſhe wiſhes it ſhould be numerous, ſele& it cannot 
be; the, therefore, unites with all the women, 
who have, like her, been excluded Good Company, 

„and with many others, who never had admiſſion 

tot; and thus ſhe paſſes her life, in three or four 

-ovuſes ſimilar to this we are in; falls into the 
- eſtabliſhed manners, and endeayours to diſtinguiſh 
herſelf by malignity, equal to the badneſs of her 
morals, to revenge herſelf of the circles whence 
ſhe is proſcribed ; her calumnies coſt bergie 
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and ſhe would perſuade the world, that the women 
who refuſe her acquaintance, are as contemptible 
as herſelf; and thus ſhe deſames every woman, 
without diftinQion, or the appearance of proba- 
bility. | | 
And ſo then, cried Luzincourt, with an air of 
_ the utmoſt ſatisfaQtion, I am at preſent, in ver 
bad company. 33 
You are indeed, replied the Viſcount, laughing; 
nor do you ſeem to be ſorry for the diſcovery. 
Sorry ! I am tranſporied!———-And the works, 
which we country folks ſuppoſe to be a picture of 
life and manners, paint only what is to be feen here. 
Merely ſo; but look, yonder is a volume of 
Marmontel's Tales, let us read a picture or two 
of this kind, and I am fure you will find he has ex- 
aggerated, even after what yeu have here obſerved. 
The Viſcount took the book, opened it at a 
venture, and ſaid, Ay, here is the Good Mother: 
This tale is one of thoſe in which there is molt 
character and deſcription of the world; do you 


E. a 


WO WF - 


w ww 


8 recollect the ſubject ? 

y Very confuſedly. | 

d It is a tender and virtuous mother, dedicating 

ys herſelf to the education of her daughter ; two 

1d perſons pretend to the honour of being Emily's 

ot huſband. The one is a man of prudence and 

n, underſtanding, the other a Coxcomb, who loſes no 1 
y. opportunity of ſpeaking, without diſguiſe, his mean 
on and unnatural ſentiments, or of ſhewing his con. 1 
- tempt of morals and decency. The Author calls 

he 


this odious and ridiculous perſon, T he dangerous 


iſh Perglan, and, without giving this character the ; 
her trouble of feigning à paſſion he does not feel, 

nce WW. . . him beloved by the modeſt and ſenſible 

164 Mily ; the mother eaſily diſcovers her daughter's 

A 4 | 
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ſecret, but certain that Emily will in time deſpiſe 
Verglan, ſhe continues to grant him admiſſion' 
to her houſe. Let us read a paſlage. 

The arrangement of Count de Auberive with 
& his Lady, was at that time the town-talk ; it was 
* ſaid that, after a very ſharp quarrel, and bitter 
complaints, on both fides, of mutual. infidelity, 
s they ended, by owning neither of them were 
«© indebted to the other, and laughing at their 
« folly for having fallen out, and been. jealous 
without being in love; that the Count had 
% conſented to let his wife retain the Chevalier 
« de Clange as her lover; and ſhe, on her part, 
* promiſed to receive the Marchioneſs de Talbe, 
% to whom her huſband paid his addreſſes, with 
_ *© all the cordiality poſſible ; that peace had thus 
* been ratified over a ſupper, and that, being all 
come to a right under ſtanding, never were ſeen 
% two, happier pair of lovers. Verglan, at 
* hearing this recital, exclaimed, nothing could 
«© be more prudent,” | 

It is proper to remark, ſaid the Viſcount, in- 

terrupting bimſelf, that Emily is preſent, and does 
not loſe a word of this converſation ; and likewiſe 
to inform you, that, among good company, this 
never could happen to a young unmarried woman. 
No mother would ſuffer a converſation ſo ſcanda- 
lous before her daughter, nor could the moſt in- 
conſiderate or depraved man be tempted to forget 
the reſpect due to youth and innocence. This, 
therefore, is abſolutely contrary to our manners: 
nor does the ſtory of Auberive depict them better. 
We find eaſy huſbands in the world who know 
their diſgrace, yet ſeem not to regard it; but. 
there is no example to be found, like what the 


Author of the Moral Tales calls the . 
| » 


'F 
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of the Marquis of Auberive witk his lady, or of 

| huſband and wife confiding their mutual infideli- 
ties to each other, ending their jealous quarrels 


by laughing at their folly, ratifying peace over a 


ſupper, and coming to a right under ſtanding in 
| Preſence of the miſtreſs and gallant. Such a 


picture is as chimerical as it is revolting ; the 


world may be brought to pardon, thoſe who go 
aſtray, but never thoſe who debaſe themſelves ; 
_ deliberate indecency, and total neglect of propriety, 
is a wrong that never can be repaired, 


But let us purſue the conduct of the ſtory. 


Verglan, during a long converſation, continues 


to maintain that Auberive has ated very wile!y; - 


_ ſays that, formerly, a huſband became the ridi- 
culous object of public contempt, at madam's firſt 
falſe ſtep; approves the preſent manners, makes 
an eulogium on perjury and adultery, and con- 
cludes by ſaying, it is theſe things that make him 
deſirous of being married. 5 
His rival, Belzor, combats theſe 2 with 
feeling and underſtanding. Emily liſtens, and 
her mother now and then throws in a reflection. 
At length the Marquis of Auberive is announced, 
and juſt at this place let us read another page. 


Ah, Marquis, thou art come quite a- propos, 


&« ſaid Verglan. Prithee tell us, is this ſtory true? 
* Theſe good folks here pretend, that thy wife 
has given thee rhubarb, and thou haſt ſent back 
e ſenna. 6 

* Pſhaw l nonſenſe! ſaid Auberive, indolently. 

J affirm nothing could be more prudent than 
© thy conduct, continued Verglan; but Belzor 
here condemns thee without appeal - 
Why ſo? Would not he have done the ſame? 
„My wife is young, handſome, and coquetglys 
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* is that any miracle? I have no doubt but ſhe 


e is a very good kind of a woman in her heart, 
4 but were ſhe not quite ſo much ſo as ſhe is, 
« juſtice ſhould take place. Hitherto I have re- 
« ceived nothing but applauſes from my friends: 
nothing can be more natural than my proceed- 
« ing in this affair, and yet every body praiſes me, 
as though it contained ſomething wonderful! 
For my part, I imagine they did not give me 


Pray how does the Marchioneſs, ſaid Madam 


4 du Troene, (the mother of Emily) purpoſely to 


change the ſubject of converſation. 

1 warrant, continued Verglan, thou wilt ſome 
* time or another become fond of her again. | 
Faith I think, that probable enough..——lt 


ewas but yeſterday, after dinner, I detected my- 


> © ſelſſaying civil things to her.” 


Really, interrupted Luzincourt, this is incre- 
-dible. 8 ER , | 
Tell me, ſaid the Viſcount, have you ever 
heard any thing like it in this houſe ? . 
Never! This ſort of effrontery is beyond all 
bounds of probability | 
Recollect teo, all this paſſes in the preſence of 
an unmarried young lady, and a mother of moſt 
excelſent morals.——A]l this does not open the 
eyes of Emily : © her heart excuſes, in Verglan, 
i the error of falling into the manners of the age.” 
She goes with her mother to the Theatre, the 
play is /nes & Nauine, Belzor melts into tears, 
Verglan laughs at his ſenſibility. As they go 
out, they meet with a Chevalier Dolcet in deep 
mourning: he is left heir to an d Uncle, and 
Verglan gives Aim joy of his ten thouſand crowns a 
year ; unwilling to let ſlip ſo favourable an oppor- 
* * tdtunity 
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tunity of ſhewing the badneſs of his heart, and 
baſeneſs of his principles. Emily is till a witneſs = 
and ſtill in love. In the evening ſhe looks ont = 
a party of Trictrac; Verglan is the worſt of ba& ll 
players; Belzor has all the eaſe and generoſity | 

poſſible; Emily ſighs and ſays, 5 I admire the 


Ix 


* 


one, but Llove the other.“ @# * 
On the morrow Madame de Treëne was walks® 
ing in the Tuilleries with her daughter, where 
ſhe found Verglan, with whom ſhe entered into 
converſation. Let us read the paſſage. 
*The beauteous Nymphs, who, by their charms 
© and accompliſhments, attract the young Deſires 
„which follow their foot- ſteps, were aſſembled 1 
in the grand walk. Verghan: knew them all, 1 
* © and-ſoniled as ke calt his eyes around. Vonder, 
L ſaid he, is Fatima, how paſſionate ſhe is! how | 
ts affectionate! She lives perfealy well with 
Cleon; be has given her twenty thouſand i 
* crowns within theſe ſix months, and they love 
© ike. two turtles. Look, this is the cele-- 
I brated Corinna, her houſe is the Temple ß 
Luxury; not a woman in Paris gives ſuch _ - 2 
| © elegant ſuppers, and ſhe does the honours-of. . 
her table with the moſt enchanting grace. 1 
“ Do you ſee the blue-eyed girl that has juſt” © Rl 
© paſled us? Obſerve her modeſt air. he 2 
< has three lovers. ler career will be brilliant, 
* as I have told her. Noe. 1 
„ You are one of her confidants then, ſaid 
% Madame du Troëne? Lt: 
„O yes: they know me, they are very ſure: 
* they cannot impoſe upon maß and therefore 
« never attempt to diſſemble.” EA OY 
How is it poſſible to ſuppoſe, ſaid Luzincourt, 
that a man could _ ona converſation like this, 
| C4 | il 
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in the preſence of a young lady he is going to 
a Os 


Ay, or in the preſence of any well-bred woman 
of fifty; yet Madame du Troetne takes Verglan 
home to ſupper. In the evening ſhe receives a 
vVviſit ſrom a young widow, who ſpeaks in a moſt 
I ffecting manner of the virtues of her late buſband. 
Werglan ridicules her grief, and adviſes her to 
take a handſome fellow. Emily at laſt overcomes 
her inclination for Verglan,. and marries Belzor. 
And this, ſaid Luzincourt, is what is called, in 
the country, a picture of life and manners; this 
£00 is the reaſon we find, in large country towns, 
fo many young men who affect + virtues of Ver- 
glan, thinking they imitate a man of taſhion ; 
a man who has undone ſd many fine women. 
They imagine they ſhall become very dangerous 
&llows if they can but imitate ſuch extravagances, 
and become ſufficiently corrupt in their morals, 
Add to which, returned the Viſcount, when a 
man, thus ſpoilt, comes to Paris, and is in- 
troduced into good company, he is ſo ill received 
.there, and ſo totally out of his element, that he 
cannot remain there : he ſeeks other Society, 
-where he finds himſelf more ſupportable, and 
there he fixes. Thus a fool, by reading works 
like theſe, becomes the imitator of a raſcal upon 
ſyſtem; and thus weak people, who are eaſily 
ſeduced, loſe, in part, their good principles, by 
imagining they may give way to their paſſions, 
and openly deſpiſes law, decency, and good mo- 
rals with impunity ; and thus, laſtly, the virtuous 
and feeling mird, by adopting this error, will 
deteſt and fly the world; and, though formed for 
ſociety, will become a moroſe Miſanthrope. 
| Authors, 
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Authors, who thus, threugh ignorance, have 
caluminated mankind, muſt have made them- 
ſelves many enemies. | | | 

Not in the leaſt, no one acknowledges the 
portraits they have drawn; no one is hurt by 
them. Fenelon painted the Court, his picture 
was faithful, his likeneſſes exact, alluſions were 
imagined, applications made, and the author of 
Telemachus was hated. | 

To return to the Moral Tales: you ſee how 
* neceſſary it is to undeceive thoſe, who imagine 
they contain a picture of our manners. 

The worſt which ſhould correct this miſtake, 
would certainly be very uſeful (a). A man of 
faſhion only could be capable of ſuch a criticiſm- 

If ever I write, I ſhall ſuppoſe it my duty; it 
will be exceedingfy painful to me to find fault with 
ſo eſtimable an Author, but I ſhall dare to ſpeak 
thus to him, I write for the benefit of youth, muſt 
] leave them in ſo dangerous an error? I feel your 
abilities infinitely ſuperior to mine, but permit 
me to ſay, I know the manners of the polite world 
better than you. — Ihe Moral Tales, however, 
have been written theſe twenty years, the Author 
has gained experience, and might eaſily correct, 
in a new edition, theſe defects, and render a Work 
totally good, whichis ſo very excellent in many 
of it's parts. | 


(a) And the more ſo, becauſe Foreigners judge of the 
French from theſe Pictures, which give them the moſt falſe 
and injurious ideas of our morals and opinions; the Engliſh 
only treat us fo ill in the greateſt part of their works, be- 
cauſe they copy French Authors; and it is for this reaſon 
they repreſent the French Fops in fo ridiculous and extra- 


vagant a manner. | | TW 
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” 


As the Viſcount ended, every body return- 
ed to the Saloon, and the converſation became 
general. A . 

The Viſcount, deſirous of forming a ſtricter 
intimacy with Luzincourt, invited him to his 
houſe. A mutual confidence was ſoon eftabliſhed. 
Luzincourtinſormed the Viſcount of his projects, 
and read him fome Manuſcripts, and the Viſcount 
confeſſed to Luzincourt he was not happy. This 
avowal made the latter melancholy. do not 
deſerve your pity, ſaid the Viſcount ; I poſſeſs all * 
the advantages man could wiſh; but by a fatal 
caprice, cannot enjoy them. I am frequently 
diſcontented, idle, weary of myſelf, of every 
thing; yet I have a feeling heart, a family and 
friends, I love the beſt of mothers, an amiable. 
and virtuous brother, and a charming ſiſter- in- 
Jaw. The truth is, I am in love, ſeriouſly and 
really, and have been theſe five years. - 

Is it poſſible ! cried Luzincourt, that Madame 
d'Herblay could infpire——— | 

Is it poſſible, interrupted the Viſcount, ſmiling, 
you could imagine I allude to her? 

If not, how can you reconcile your attentions 
>to her to your love for another ? , 

| Do you ſuppoſe love excludes gallantry ? 

Undoubtedly. : 

Look there now !———Y ou believe in what has 
no exiſtence among people of faſhion. 

Then people of faſhion do not love. | 

The converſation was interrupted by the arrival 
of a viſiter. | | | 

The Viſcount introduced Luzincourt at the 
houſes of his mother and his brother, where he 
was received with every civility and reſpeQ ; his 
mildneſs, reſerve, and the agreeable ſimplicity of 
his converſation, procured him, here, the ſame 
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ſucceſs which Damoville enjoyed in his Society; 5 
he was ſoon admitted as one of the 9 and 
treated as a friend of the houſe. 
The thing which firſt ſtruck him, was the re- 
markable change in the manners of the Viſcount, 
eſpecially to the ladies. Luzincourt no longer 
knew in the gentle, the attentive, and the re- 
ſpectful behaviour of the Viſcount, when at the 
Houſe of his ſiſter the Counteſs de Valrive, the 
man he had thought ſo full of levity, ſo ſatiri- 
cal and unguarded, at Madame de SurvaPs. 
Madame de Valrive received company, almoſt 
every evening, from ſix till ten. A delicate ſtate 
of health kept her at home, but ſhe loved ſociety, 
was amiable, and in vogue, and had a numeroug, 
acquaintance, L 
Luzincourt liſtened and obſerved in ſilence, ag | 
went every morning, to acquaint the Viſcount 
with what he had obſerved on the overnight. 
Hitherto, ſaid he, I am inchanted with all I have 
ſeen ; what a difference, ſaid he, between the 
people here and at Madame de Surval's? The 
viſiters of Madame de Valrive ſeem to me all 
amiable, obliging, and witty; their converſations 
are generally trifling, yet have a charm Which I. 
know not how to deſcribe ; each ſpeaks with eafe 
and grace, and give the 'moſt common compli- 
ments an agreeable turn. When converſation 
becomes particular, I do not find it inftruftive ; it 
wants ſolidity, perhaps, but what gentleneſs ! 
What decency! What reſpect in the eyes of. 
each! And what a happy choice of Words | Dit- 
cuſſion never degenerates into diſpute ; ſelt-love 
never takes offence, and is never ſeen, except by 
ws deſire to pleaſe it is diſcor-red only by it's 
attractions; it ſeems capable of being flattered 
and ſatisfied, but not of being wounded. 
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af Hence, ſaid the Viſcount, ſmiling, every body 
Feems to poſſeſs wit, but cite me an example. 
* I own I cannot, replied Luzincourt; all I hear 
pleaſes me ; but when I wouldrecolle& what it is, 
am ſurprized to find nothing remarkable. 
Such is the effect of good breeding; it is that 
which produces theſe ſeductive illuſions. V ou have 
1 the panegyric, not of the perſonal merit 
f thoſe pe have ſeen, but of what is juſtly called 
Ppoliteneſs and elegance of manner. To poſleſs 
ſuch advantages, you muſt have an obliging and 
delicate attention to all; muſt carefully conceal 
and repreſs the emotions of vanity; muſt never 
_ betray a meanneſs of ſentiment, or badnefs of 
= . heart; but muſt always ſhew the utmoſt decency, 
=_— ' mileneſs, complaiſance, and reſerve, a taſte for 
innocent amuſements and a love of virtue. Such 
is the exterior abſolutely neceſſary in good com- 
pany. I am ſorry it ſhould be fo often deceitful ; 
but it is the beſt eulogium on virtue, to find no 
rſon can be amiable, whe does not aſſume her 
dee and her form. 

While Luzincourt thus obſerved the world, 
and comunicated to his new friend his reflec- 
tions and remarks, Damoville continued to divide 

his time between the Society of Madame de 
Surval and that of the Men of Letters, by whom 
he was protected. | 8 
Luz incourt, however, deſirous he ſhould bet- 
ter know the world, obtained permiſſion to pre- 
ſent him to Madamede Valrive ; where Damoville, 
defirous of ſhining, ſpoke a great deal; and as 
his defects were eaſily ſeen, he was but coldly re- 
ceived, he told Luzincourt, that Madame de 
Valrive was inſipid and prudith; that her viſiters 
were all deficient in underſtanding ; and determin- 
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ed, in ſpite of the exhortations and advice of 

Lazincourt, never to return to ſo dull a houſe. 

Duamoville, a few days after, invited Luzincourt 
to a dinner he gave, to eight or ten of the Literati. 


They talked a deal, and did not riſe from table 


till five o'clock, then all took Jeave of Damoville. 
As ſoon as Luzincourt and Damoville were alone, 
the former was aſked how he liked the conver- 
ſation. | | 
| You began, anſwered Luzincourt, by recipro- 
cally praiſing one another; you afterwards pro- 
ceeded to your enemies, on whom you had little 
mercy ; then followed diſſertations, citations, and 


diſputations; but you did not converſe ; each ſpoke 


for himſelf, and pronounced. own ideas with- 
out troubling himſelf about thoſe of others; you 
neither knew, attended to, nor ſnewed each others 
abilities; you were either abſent, or 1npatient 
when not ſpeaking ; you only thought of what you 


\ ſhould ſay next, and heard not half of what ano- 


ther ſaid to you: if any-one told a good ſtory, you 
could not enjoy it, becauſe you were buſy in en- 
deavouring to recolleCt another; and you ſeemed 
aſſembled but to ſurpaſs or ſuſpect each other, and 


not to amuſe or inſtruQ : you all had one whim+ 


ſical kind of madneſs, which was to give the con- 
verſation ſuch a turn as might introduce a joke, 
or a bon mot, which you had by heart. Moſt of 
theſe bon mots, too, were to the gloryof Men of 
Letters, or Anecdotes concerning Men of Let- 
ters, for you thought only of yourſelves. Theſe 
ſhort quotations, thus multiplied, became wear 
ſome, and thoſe who liſtened ſeldom enjoyed the 
ſatisfaction of him who related; neither do they 
contain much inſtruction, but made your ci 

verſation reſemble thoſe inſipid books e 
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filled with Anecdotes and Repartees, compiled 
without care, and collected without a choice; 
which may amuſe for a moment, but which it is 
impoſſible to read through; and in which there is 
nothing agreeable or witty that every body does 
not know. ? Res wag 
The remarks of Luzincourt did not vex Damo- 
ville; not yet become an Author, Damoville 
conſidered him as a perſon of no conſequence : 
his frankneſs amuſed him, and he laughed at what 
he called his frigidity. | 
Luzincourt continued with the ſame aſſiduity 
to viſit Madame de Valrive; the latter having 
great confidence in Luzincourt, gave him to un- 
derſtand, ſhe was nc * happy, though ſhe had a con- 
ſiderable fortune, an amiable and good huſband, 


relations whom ſhe loved, and children that were 


her delight. But her health was bad ; the diver- 
ſions of the town were no longer amuſing; viſiters 
fatigued her; ſhe was weary ot home ; and ſhe had 
neither the power nor deſire to go abroad. 
Alarmed at the languid ftate in which he ſaw 
her, Luzincourt ſecretly interrogated her Phyſi- 
cian,— Madame de Valrive is at a criſis, ſaid the 
latter, ond ſhe may continue thus for ſome time. 
Of what kind? 3 X 
I hill inform you. The ladies of Paris have 
fallen into a ſet of habits, eſpecially within theſe 
fifteen years, which naturally produce all the 
complaints of Madame de Valrive. Balls, Trarn- 
eau (a), and Tea, have deſtroyed a prodigious 
number. . e | 
But dancing is as healthy as it is agreeable. 


(a) A kind of winter carriage like a ſledge, in imitation 
of a dwerſion very common in Ruſſia, and the North. T. 
| Ves, 
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Yes, when uſed with moderation ; exceſs of 
any thing is perniciouss And however healthy 


it may be to dance in the open air on a Village 


geen, it is far otherwiſe to dance all night, in a 
uſffocating Ball-room, by candle-light. . 
But what fault do you find with taking an air- 
ing in a Trainedu? | 
I affirm, this exerciſe can only be healthy to 
thoſe who paſs the winter at their country-ſeats 
And why ſo, Sir ? 
| Becauſe they are accuſtomed to the impreſſions 
of the open air; they go abroad on foot, while 


the ladies here are continually ſhut up either in 


their chambers, their cloſe carriages, or thęir ſtill 
cloſer boxes at the Opera, to which cold air is 
inacceſſible. Beſides, if they rode out in their 
Trainmeau in the country, they would not go for 
mere parade, and in parties, which a ſevere ſenſa- 
tion of cold would not permit them to break up. 


Here, on the contrary, if a young lady has once' 


entered the cavalcade, ſhe cannot think of quitting 
it, becauſe ſhe feels herſelf getting cold, or finds 
ſymptoms of a ſore throat. Nothing can ſtop 
her, away ſhe goes, and returns ſeriouſly ill of a 
cold, which ſhe will negle& in favour of a new 


party. Het lungs are next attacked, and ſhe 


ſacrifices her life to the pleaſure of being dragged 
up and down the ſtreets of Paris, dying with cold, 
the tears in her eyes, her cheeks þlue, her noſe 


red, her body crippled, her ears ſtunned with the 


_ diſcordant jingle of a thouſand bells; and con- 
verſing with her fellow traveller, on whom ſhe 
turns her back, and by whom ſhe can ſcarcely be 
heard. _ | 

As to Tea, it is generally acknowledged, that 
the continual uſe of it is very dangerous; yet 


ladies 
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ladies. live chiefly on Tea, Coffee, Cream, Put- 
ter, and Cakes. Is it wonderful then the ſtomach 
| ſhould loſe it's powers, or the langs and nerves 
become affected? Therefore it is their youth and 
beauty are loſt ſo ſoon. At five or ſix and twent 
their conſtitution declines, and numbers veridh 
at that age; then, too, they leave off dancing, 
they cannot ſupport the fatizne, nor fit up all 
night. If the principles of life are exhauſted they 
ſink to the grave, if not, ſleep and reſt retrieve 
them. This is the reaſon, why twenty-ſix is. ſo 
dangerous an epocha to the Pariſian ladies. Ma- 
dame de Valrive is paſt it, ſhe is thirty-ſix, and 
yet ſhe is at a very critical period. ve 

How does that happen, Sir ? 5 | 

Thirty-ſix is the age, when thoughtleſs ladies 
become weary of all the pleaſures the world can 
afford: diſguſt and lafiitude produce idleneſs and 
vapours : they ſtay at home, and are miſerable ; 
for what can become of thoſe who have no rational 
amuſement, and hate reading? They declare 
themſelves, Valetudin?rians ; the Phyſician is ſent 
for, to whom they ſpeak of nothing but themſelves, 
for this is the only pleaſure that remains. There- 
fore it is, that ſo many Phyſicians and DireQors 
are ſeen to ſucceed the lovers, who have fled. 

At length, unable to ſhine, to attract, or in- 
tereſt the affections of others, they keep their 
rooms; part of the day is ſpent in ſolitude, and 
abſolute idleneſs gives time to think. This ſitua- 
tion, ſay they, cannot endure ſor ever, we muſt 
ſooner or later be cured, and quit our couches. 
What is to be done then? Operas, Balls, Viſits 
have no charms. They have even loſt the love 
of dreſs; flowers and feathers are forbidden, and 
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diamonds are out of faſhion. What muſt be- 


come of them? 


Some choice, however, muſt be made, and 


three things naturally preſent themſelves to the 


mind; the lady muſt become either a Wit, a 
Gameſter, or a Philoſopher ; how to chuſe is the 
difficulty. Madame de Valrive is at this point, 
ſhe heſitates, ' conſiders, is melancholy, and very 
uneaſy in her mind, nor can her health be eſtaz 
bliſhed till ſhe determines. | | 
With ſuch a kind of illneſs, it ſeems to me, Sir, 
ſne might do as well without the medicines you 
ſo, continually ordered her to take. 
What am I to do? I have told her ſhe is not 
ill, the perſiſts in affirming ſhe is dying; I muſt 


not contradiCt her beyond a certain degree. 


Why do you not quit her ? | 

That would be worſe ſtill ; ſhe would go and 
be electriſied, or take ſome other whim equally 
dangerous. There is nothing which an idle wo- 
man, weary of every thing, bitterly regretting her 
youth and beauty, and deſirous that the world 
ſhould buſy itſelf about her, is not capable of do- 
ing. Formerly women had a thouſand trifling and 
innocent ways of drawing attention; they were 


afraid of Spiders, fcreamed at a Mouſe, and ſhud- 


dered at the fight of two croſs knives; but ſuch 
follies are out of faſhion. Philoſophy will no 
longer permit ſuch foibles, ſuch childiſh ſuper- 
ſtitions ; knowledge is extended, and ſuch tricks 


rejected; faintings and convulſions have ſucceed- 


ed to theſe wretched arts; and people, pretending to 
be enlightened by- ſcience, diſdain the ſimple re- 
medies of ancient Pharmacy: knowing the utmoſt 
extent of the properties and virtues of the Load- + 
ſtone and Electricity, they will not, as you may 


well 
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well ſuppoſe, undergo the reſtraints of regimens 
or drink calves jelly. | 5 
Luzincourt could make no anſwer to ſuch rea- 
ſons; he found the Doctor did not want ſenſe, 
and was not amazed at his knowledge of women; 
he naturally acquired it by the duties of his pro- 
feſſion. Men never ſend for Phyſicians but when 
they are really ill. Women always want their 
advice when they are idle or ill-humoured, and 
that is generally above half their lives. - 
Thus inſtructed, Luzincourt profit ed by the 
confidence which Madame de Valrive repoſed in 


him, togive her ſome ſalutary advice; but he found 


at laſt, ſhe was abſolutely deficient in underſtand- 
ing; that grace and eaſe, which a knowledge of 
the world had given, had ſo far ſeduced Luzin- 
court, that he had believed Madame de Valrive 
equally witty and amiable. He learnt, with 
furprize, ſhe was void of religious principles; 
ſne confeſſed as much, or to ſpeak more properly, 
vaunted of it; he ſaw ſhe intended by this con- 
feſſion, to give him a high idea of the ſtrength of 


her mind, and ſhe cited the works which, as ſhe 


ſaid, had delivered her from the prejudices of her 
youth. May I dare to aſk, madam, replied Luzin- 
court, if you are more happy at preſent ? 
Such prejudices are very inconvenient. 57 
But are not you ſubje& to the ſame decorum ? 
Undoubtedly that muſt be ſcrupulouſly obſerved, 
becauſe of the conſequences. 


Therefore you fulfill all the exterior duties of 


religion? 
Thoſe may not be diſpefiſed with, eſpecially as 
I am the mother of a family. | WY. 
Vet believe none of then How tired you 
muſt be of them | WP | 
On 


! 
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You cannot imagine how much. 

If you were not a Philoſopher, you would obſerve 
with zeal .and pleaſure theſe ſame duties, which 
are now ſo painful. What then do you gain by 
rejecting prejudices, as you were pleaſed to call 
them? Since decorums muſt be obſerved, it is 
now that you are truly a ſlave, for your actions 
and conduct have no 6 Fella with your ſentiments. 

You are-right, and one is feally often very 
much to be pitied, for having more knowledge 
than other people. 
Are you certain, madam, of knowing the truth? 


I have cited the works I have read. 9 


Loy have no doubt read the refutations to theſe 
works. _ 
Why ſhould I? I am convinced; that is enough. 
It ſeems to me, that the importance of the thing 
requires we ſnould maturely weigh our opinions; 
for where there is a doubt, reaſons for, as well as 
2 ſnould be heard in the argument. What 
if it were proved, that the works by which you 
have been ſeduced, were full of falſe citations; 
that their Authors knew not the holy writings 
they attacked; that their profound ignorance in 
that reſpect was much like their duplicity, and 
that they contradict themſelves in every page? 
Vou could not prove all that to me without 
tiring me to death; beſides, I tell you once more, 
am convinced; nothing can make me change my 
opinion: intolerance is repugnant both to the 
heart and underſtanding. 
You have heard long declamations on in- 
tolerance; but if you wiſh to know what has 
been moſt powerfully, moſt feelingly, moſt ſub- 
limely ſaid on that ſubje&, read the Goſpel. 
All enthuſiaſts are intolerant, are perſecutors. 
| | Enthuſiaſts, 
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Enthuſiaſts, like falſe Philoſophers are danger- 
ous to religion; but the latter reſpect neither 
eſtabliſhed order and morality ; yet I will not 
afficm philoſophy is hateful and dangerous; nor 


ſhould we calumniate religion and picty, becauſe 


there are hypocrites. . 
But will not you allow it is impoſſible for a 
perſon of underſtanding to be devout ? St: 
Do not you believe that Nicole, Paſcal, Racine, 
and Fenelon, had as much underſtanding as 
ourſelves ? . 3 
Ves; they had genius and underſtanding, but 
not Philoſophy. 


Do you think, madam, that Fenelon was abſo- 


daſend my opinions. b 


lutely without Philoſophy ? 


He had great talent good intentions 


but that is not what we mean by a philoſopher. 

Certainly not a modern one, His works in- 
ſpire virtue, of which his life was the moſt perfe& 
model; equally great, in every ſtation, favour 
or diſgrace made no difference in his character 
and manners; he lived ſimple, benevolent, and 
diſintereſted, in the moſt brilliant Court of Europe; 
nor could perſecution degrade or aggravate him ; 
he had enemies, yet, to him, Hatred was un- 
known; he was deceived, and Envy thought to 
triumph; but Fenelon gave addition to his fame, 
by condemning himſelf, Do you believe, Ma- 
dame, your Atheiſtical Philoſophers will ever 
afford us an example of ſuch ſublime Philoſophy ? 

You really amaze me. :What! a man of your 
age, endeavouring to convert a women! This is 
realy ſomething new ; but I muſt tell you I have 
ſome fortitude, and ſhall continue to maintainand 


. You 


You have not yet informed me, what your rea- 
ſons for theſe opinions are. 

Reafons ! I have already given twenty; unanſwer- 
able ones but you know the Baron de Veree- 
nay, who often comes here; it is impoſſible to 
have more wit. Well, ſir, he believes in no- 
thing; abſolutely nothing; and were you to 
hear 5 i 6 3 

I am ſorry for him; but may dare inform you, 
M. de Vercenay has. very little knowledge. 
Lou are deceived; no man of faſhion has more. 

I ſuppoſed he had never read above four or five 
Authors in his life, and thoſe modern ones. 

He has read every thing; aſk himſelf. 

Your teſtimony is ſufficient. 

He is an extraordinary man, and really deep, 
very deep. | _ 

Madame de Valrive rang her bell, her attend- 
ants came, ſhe went to her toilet, and Luzincourt 
retired, 


* Inthe evening he ſaw her Phyſician; I believe, 


faid he, your Patient will ſoon come io a deter- 
mination. _ 
I will lay a wager ſhe decides for wit. 

I dare ſay ſo; but pray tell me how this can 
happen. ; 
At preſent nothing is more eaſy ; formerly it 
was neceſſary to find an entire new ſet of ac- 
quaintances ; the faſhionable world. was totally 
abandoned, and men of letters only admitted ; 
but now we haye the happineſs to find a multitude 
of Authors in every ſtation, and in every claſs. 
Madame de Valrive will invite, more particularly, 
thoſe people of faſhion to her houfe, who paſs for 
perſons of wit. She will give them dinners three 
or four times a week; and in the evening will {as 
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ſhe has ſpent a charming day; will name every 
man who ſat down to table, and aſſure her hearers, 
they never ſhewed more wit or greater under- 
ſtanding ; ſhe will praiſe the ſolidity of Chevalier 
de Sireuli, the graceful gaiety of the Count de 
Morſan, and the originality of the Baron de Ver- 
cenay ; not that ſhe will have felt any thing of all 
this, but it is eaſy to repeat. what ſhe has ſo very 
often heard repeated. | 

She will then be obliged to attend thoſe Authors 
who read their works in manuſcript, and, inſtead 
of a box at the Opera, ſhe muſt have one at the 
Playhouſe; for ſhe muſt never miſs the firſt night 
of a new piece. 

As ſhe will not drnit Men of Letters, no other 
works will be read at her houſe, but what are 
written by Men of Faſhion. 

Pardon me, fir, a ſucceſsful Man of Letters will 
always be well received, if he brings a Manuſcript 


in his pocket; but as ſoon as his work has been 


heard by all her acquaintance, her doors will be 
ſhut upon him, at leaſt till he has written another. 
And thus he is treated like a hired Singes, or 
inſtrumental Performer. 5 
If men of letters were more conſcious of the 
dignity of their profeſſion, they would not have 
that kind of condeſcenſion for any but their parti- 


cular friends or thoſe who deſire to become ſuch; 
for my part, were [ to adviſe a young Author, I 


would tell him, Never become the dupe of your 
own vanity ; never conſent to act a ſubaltern part, 
to obtain the poor applauſes of a few individuals: 


beware of pride, it debaſes whom it intoxicates, 
and ſacrifices my, ng to an inadequate and. 
0 


momentary ſucceſs; it will render you abſurdand 


inconfiſtent ; will give you a dogmatic and poſi- 
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tive air; will dictate the moſt ridiculous Prefaces, 
and yet, at the ſame time, make you eager to un- 
dergo the ſtrangeſt humiliations. 

Luzincourt thought this advice very prudent, 
and reſolved to profit by it. 

While thus he lived, in the midft of new objects, 
Luzincourt, more ſenſible to the charms of — 
ſnip, then even to the pleaſures of obſervation and 
inſtruction, remarked, with chagrin, the Viſcount 
came no longer to viſit his ſiſter-in-law. In vain 
did Luzincourt ſeek him, and above ſix weeks 


| had paſſed away without his being able to ſee or 


meet him. At laſt, after a thouſand fruitleſs at- 
tempts, he found him at home one evening. The 


Viſcount received him as if they had on y parted 


on the overnight: Luzincourt ſeemed melancholy, 
and the Viſcount aſked him the reaſon, 

You promiſed me your friendſhip, ſaid Luzin- 
court, and yet, for theſe two months, your door 
has been ſhut againſt me. 

How could you ſuppoſe it ? Every time you 
came, I was either abroad or aſleep. 

 Aﬀleep! What at noon? _ 

You forget dancing and gaming. 
Fou love neither. 

And yet I have done both. 

Are you ſo altered then ? | 
I well may be; but that is paſt; and I ſhall 
tell you ſome news that will give you pleaſure: 
All is ended between me and Madame d'Herblay. 

And have you no i news for me? 

None: 1 do you mean? 

Nay, I am not ſent to queſtion you, nor ſhall 
I dare 3 — the leaſt liberty of this kind, yet it 
is eaſy to ſee from your eondudt 


Ido not underſtand you; ſpeak plainly, 


That 
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That there is ſome difference between you and 
your brother. WEE? ; | 
Not the leaſt in the world, J aſſure you. 
Then between you and Madame de Valrive? 
Neither : Who could tell you ſo improbable 


a tale? 


You do not go there any more; at the begin- 
ning of the winter, you uſed to be there every day. 
- Tonce more tell you, dear Luzincourt, J have 


not for thefe two months paſt had a moment to 


myſelf. 


And are you aſtoniſhed not to find yourſelf 


happy ? Live with your family and your friends, 


and you will then enjoy that pure content which 


alone can ſatisfy a heart like your's, and of which 


d. It is now the ſpring, and if vou 
ith me, we will travel. 


land, and did not return to Paris again till the 


middle of winter. Luzincourt, on his arrival, 


learnt with joy that Damoville had gained the 
Poetical Prize given by the French Academy. 
Luzinceurt read the verſes, and was. then tho- 
roughly convinced Damoville had known how to 
gain friends, who had been more ſerviceable and 
zealous than juſt. Damoville 'had a medal; but 
the Public, who have long ſince learnt not to 


be impoſed upon by Prize Medals, found the 


Verſes very bad; and ſhocked at the partiality 
| PW . which 
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which they ſaw take place on this occaſion, for- 
got their uſual indulgence to young Authors, 
Damoville, encouraged by this triumph, was 
confirmed in the opinion, that knowledge and 
aſſiduity are uſeleſs, and that to viſit and obtain 
Patrons was the molt neceſſary care. Six months 
afterwards he publiſhed a Novel, in which 'he 
painted men and manners; that is to ſay, ſuch as 
he had ſeen at Madame de Surval's. He told Lu- 
zincourt the work would create him many enemies. 
I own, to thee, ſaid he, the portraits are drawn 
after nature: a little overcharged, that they might 
not be dull, but not the leſs like. My hero, for 
example, is abſolutely taken from the Viſcount de 
Valrive ; I ſaw him only tranſiently at Madame 
de Surval's, but I ſtudied him minutely ; I have 
perfectly painted his mode of treating the ladies, 
his levity, his ironical and abſent ai |; 
But I have before time told you, interrupted 
Luzincourt, this was all affeQation. | | 
My dear Luzinccert, you and I ſee things in a 
very different light; beſides thy partiality for the 
Viſcount will not ſuffer thee to ſee him as he is; 
thou wilt give him talents to which he makes no 
pretenſion, and refuſe him thoſe agreeable quali- 
ties which have occaſioned all his ſucceſs with the 
women; but I know him better than thou doſt ; 
and hadſt thou heard what Madame d'Herblay has 
told me of him “Lovelace was a mere novice 
to him, | 
Canſt thou give faith to the tales of a woman 
ſodeſpicable as Madame d'Herblay ? IS 
She is not more deſpicable than others, than 
Madame de Valrive for example, who, ſince ſhe 
was left by the Baron de Vercenay, has kept a lit- 


tle Opera Singer. Io - A 
Vor. IV. D Madame 
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Madame de Valrive ! fond . 
Thou knoweſt the fong that was made upon her, 
What fong ? | 

That which has been ſo much in vogue. 

I neither know the ſong, nor this moſt abomi- 
nable ftory, which, certainly, never was heard 
out of the circle of Madame de Surval. 

Not in the circles thou frequenteſt! But I tell 
thee, I am well acquainted with the intrigues of 
this town; the adventure of Madame de Chiamp- 
Toſe ; the double exchange of lovers between her 
and her female friend; the treaty ſigned before 
witneſſes in the pleaſure-houſe. Every one of 
thefe Anecdotes are in my Novel. Imagine then 
the conſequence, and the noiſe it will make. Not 
but 1 have ſomewhat diſguiſed fats. 

I can aſſure thee there was no occaſion ; the 
Viſcount, Madame de Valrive, and Madame de 
Champrofe, have read thy Romance, without the 
leaſt emotion. Ca | 

The effect of mere pru@ence; other people 
will be apt enough to make the applications, with 
out their being fo filly as to betray themſelves. 

I dare engage my life, thou mighteſt write ſuch 

works from this time till the day of thy death, 
without once moving their anger. 

Luzincourt was right; but Damoville laughed. 
He vaunted of having written a Libel, becauſe he 
had committed to paper the ſcandalous Anecdotes | 
to which Madame d'Herblay had given breath; 
but theſe pretended Anecdotes were only abfurd 

- © calumnies, which nobody but her had ever heard 

of; neither were his portraits more faithful, for 
which reaſon nobody took notice of it; nor did 
it make the leaſt noiſe; nobody, indeed, ever 
ſuſpected his malicious intentions. KA 
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Almoſt all the Journals, however, affirmed, that 


ſince the time of Crebillon, there had not ap- 


peared any work in which ſo true a picture of 


men and manners could be found. This increaſed 
the aſtoniſhment of Luzincourt, who ſaw it was 
not poſlible to attribute ſuch exceſſive praiſe entire- 
ly to the bad taſte of the Critics. Damoville, with 


: * 


his uſual indiſcretion, informed him, how the 


ſuffrages of certain Journaliſts might be obtained; 


and the preſcription was, to get acquainted with 


ſome of them, and give them little fugitive pieces 


for their Journals; and as to'the reſt, Protectors 


and Friends would inſure their good word. 


Luz incourt objected, that this was very trouble- 


ſome, tireſome, and a great loſs of time, and 


could only obtain praiſes by which nobody was 


deceived. Damoville replied, he knew the beſt 


of all poſſible extracts and praiſes would produce 
no great effect in Paris; but that they were got 
uſeleſs in the provincial towns, and foreign coùn- 
6 5.8 "mi 

Soon after this, Luzincourt made a journey to 
Champagne, where he ſtaid two months with his 
father, and afterwards departed for Italy, which 
he was deſirous of ſeeing, that he might one day 
ſpeak of the arts, if not like a connoiſſeur, at leaſt 
like a man of taſte and underſtanding. An artiſt 


ſhould live years at Rome; a few months are ſuf- 


ficient for a man of letters. The one muſt ſtudy, 
labour, and reſlect profoundly ; it is enough for 
the other to be ſtruck, and to preſerve the emo- 


tions and ideas of the ſublime and beautiful. For 


this reaſon he ought to ſee St. Peter's, the Pan- 
theon, the Apollo Belvidera, and all thoſe other 
famous monuments, which all the deſcriptions, 
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deſigns, copies, and learned diſſertations, that 
ever exiſted, can give but a faint idea of. 
3 Aſter a ſix months tour, Luzincourt left Italy, 
' and returned to Paris, where he accepted an apart- 
ment in the houſe of the Viſcount de Valrive; 
who having for ever given up the fatiguing cha- 
TaQter of a man of the mode, led that kind of 
life which perfectly accorded with the diſpoſition 
of Luzincourt. | . 
While the latter was abſent, Damoville had 
undertaken the Editorſhip of a Journal; and Lu- 
Zincourt, ſhocked at ſeveral articles which had 
been ſent him to Italy, could not forbear ſpeaking 
of it to Damoville. Really, ſaid he, your parti- 
ality is diſguſting. - . 
How ſo, prithee ? Bios 
You praiſe works ſo intolerably dull 
Oh! thou haſt thy eye upon the Pamphlet 
written by Blimont ; I allow it is deteſtable; but 
Blmont was ſtrongly recommended by a lady 
hom I muſt not diſoblige, I mean Madame 
WHerblay ; ſhe is at preſent miſtreſs to a great 
man, and has undertaken to ſolicit a penſion for 
me. She intereſts herſelf. in behalf of this little Bli- 
mont ; ſhe thinks him a man of wit and taſte; and 
how could J avoid repeating this praiſe ? Nay, I 
am well off to be ſo eaſily quits, for had ſhe by 
chance thought him a man of genius, I muſt 
have called him ſo. 
Theſe are excellent reaſons. But then thoſe 
T houg its on various Subjedts, which were ſuch dull 
* common-place ſtuff, and which you likewiſe ſo. 
Joudly praiſed, and thought ſo profound=— 
Them! Oh I might praiſe them without fear 
or reſtraint, very certain they would never be 
read; nobody could contradict me, for I defy the 


moiſt 
of | 


and one good turn deſerves 


on © @ 1 


S . 


moſt intrepid reader to go through three pages; 
therefore, when the Author is one of us, we 
boldly affirm ſuch a work to be ſublime, I for- 
merly gave thee an example of this kind. _ 

Yes, it is not thy fault if I am ſtill ignorant; 
but though I might excuſe thy exceſſive com- 

laiſance, who can excuſe thoſe bitter criticiſms, 
ſo full of gall, and ſo void of truth, againſt good 
Authors? How couldit thou ſhow thy face, after 
thus praiſing Blimont, and thus abuſing Terval? 

I own I have a great reſpect for the talents of 
Terval, and gave a very faithful and very advan- 
tageous account of his firſt work. FOE 

Well, but his ſecond is ſtill better. 

Agreed; but not written in our principles. 


What, becauſe he has affirmed religion to be 
the only ſolid baſis of virtue? 


He has diſguſted all the Philoſophers, 


Uſurpers you mean of this fine title. 
Uſurpers be it; what matters it to me; he has 


created himſelf a multitude of enemies; and even 


if the moſt dangerous of theſe enemies had nat 


been my proteCtors, I certainly ſhould not have 


been fool hardy enough to have aſſumed an ull- 


timed impartiality. Aſſure yourſelf, Luzincourt, 


I am neither whimſical nor abſurd; and that 1 
never praiſe a bad work or abuſe a good one, 
without ſufficient reaſon. Thus, for example, I 
gave a very bad character of the laſt new piece, 
and yet I thought it excellent. 


And the Author has been one of thy friends 
above theſe ſix months. | 


This circumſtance mak es my conduct ſublime z 
I ſacrificed him to gratitude, Laſt year the 
Editor of a certain Journal did as much for me, 
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ed me of the favour, told me the Author was 


* 


huis enemy, and I took that occaſion to acquit 


myſelf of the debt. I did every thing in my 
power, to turn the Author and his piece 1nto ridi- 
cule. Thou mayeſt tell me, likewife, perhaps, 
that formerly I was very loud in the praiſes of 
another Man of Letters, Dorgeval, whom I at 
preſent maintain to be a fool; but this is no ca- 
price; we have quarrelled beyond a poſſibility of 
reconciliation. 5 

Who can anſwer reaſons like theſe? And yet I 
muſt own, ſhould I ever undertake the I ditor- 
ſthip of a Journal, I ſhould have a fancy to exhi- 
bit a model of the moſt perfect impartiality. 

What a romantic! what an impoſlible project! 

Not ſo romantic, ſince reaſon and 5 in- 
tereſt would be ſufficient motives. Nobody is de- 
ceived by the falſehood of a Journaliſt, ſince the 
arts to conceal it have long been too common, 
and too well ſeen through. It is in vain, when 
they intend to abuſe a work, they begin by affirm- 
ing ey ſball praiſe with pleaſure, and find fault 
ce regret. In vain, when the Author is their 
friend, they inform us how ſevere they intend to 
be; we cannot any longer be duped by ſuch ſnal- 
low artifice ; or, rather, after ſeeing ſuch phraſes at 
the beginning, we know what is to follow. Let 
me, therefore, adviſe you to change this old 
formula, and endeavour to imagine ſomething 
leſs known, and more likely to deceive. 

Let us return to impartiality: I affirm it to be 
impoſſible, nay abſurd. What if your intimate 
friend, or benefactor, had written a bad book; 
would you publickly proclaim it? 

5 This is * ax only cafe, in which I ſhould not 
think myſelf at liberty to ſpeak my thoughts; er 
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g 1 

this does not often happen. And even when it did, 

I would not write againſt my conſcience. were 1 
obliged to make an extract from a work, under ſuch, 
circumſtances, I ſhould ſay, ** The Book, which it. 
* is my duty to announce to the Public, is written 4 
« by my intimate friend. I ſhall therefore confine. 
«© myſelf to the giving an idea of the plan, and; 
« making anextraQ? for, as my judgment might 
« naturally be ſuſpected of partiality, I ſhall tors * "i 
, bear to give any.” MENS: | ; 

And when you ſpeak of your enemy, may not. 
your judgment be as naturally ſuſpected? 

No. F riendſhip is all-poweriul bur my heart 
never can know hatred. ; 
Perſuade the Public to that. a 
[ would prove it; the Public ſhould be con- 
vinced I had at leaſt underſtanding ſufficient, and 
greatneſs of mind to ſet my glory on being in- 
variably equitable and ſincere. 1 

This is all very fine; but this greatneſs of mind 
vould make thy Journal moſt potently inſipid. 

Much leſs inſipid than your's. You never ſpeak | 
_ candidly what you think; a thouſand: narrow mo- 
tives guide your pens, and when you praiſe the 
work, the reader ſays, How totally he is bought Þ 
Ew intimate he is with the Author And, on the 
contrary, when you criticize: How he hates the. 
Aut hor ! W hat an enemy he is to the Author ! How. 
much he fears the enemies of the Author | And what 
dependence do you think ſuch a reader will place 
in you? Such criticiſms are read without emotion 
or curioſity ; for, to know their purport, it is fuf=, 
ficient to know your preventions, fears and anti- 
pathies. Inſtead of which my Journal, without 
being better written, would indubitably be more 
amuſing ; the reader would be certain always of! 
finding the true ſentiments of an impartial perſon. 
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One would think thou were ſpeaking of a work 
deſigned for the perufal of poſterity. Binder, 
a Jaurnal is the thing in queſtion; the mere thing 


the Play-bills; that is idly ſkimmed over in the 
morning, burnt in the evening, and forgotten on 
the morrow. 7 | 

Fes, ſuch is the general fate of Journals; but 
„ FP this the fault of the thing, or of the Writer? 
We have all heard how Addiſon, Pope, Steele, 
&e, amuſed themſelves in writing theſe mere 
things of a day; they had them in the morning, 
and read them at breakfaſt, and they were neither 
burnt nor forgotten on the morrow, but carefully 


an excellent work. The chief ſtudy of authors 
formerly was to write well. They had not more 
wit than we have, but they had more induſtry. 
We want time : the life we lead neither admits 

of meditation nor labour. of 
I can eaſily conceive it is difficult enough to 


find time both for caballing and ſtudy. _ 
For my part, I care little about this trifle of a 


bb 


ra moment. [I ſhall foon quit it, and write one 
of a different kind, which will be much more 
ſerviceable to my affairs. _ 
Ot what nature? 


Prigces, to whom I am recommended. 
ad what will you inform theſe Princes of ? 


© and deſirous of knowing what new works appear 
before the Journaliſts publiſh their accounts. 


* 


2 | 3 


of the day, which is often purchaſed only to read 


On yes; nobody will deny the Spectator to be 


* * the charge of Which I have only taken 
Not of a public one; it will conſiſt of a pri- 
vate correſpondence with five or fix foreign 


They are lovers of the French Literature, 


Thus 
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Thus I ſhall have an opportunity of ſending the 
productions of all my friends; as to others, I ſhall 
content myſelf with an extract, and an impartial 
opinion, as thou ſayeſt. N 
That is, when you diſlike the Author, you will 
perſuade the Prince the work is not worth reading. 
Which he will ſurely believe from the extract I 
ſhall ſend. 
The prince will certainly be an excellent judge 
of the ſtate of French Literature, and the merit 
of our writers, if he confides in thee. a 
I am not to be his Preceptor, but his Corre 
ſpondent, and I care little about the goodneſs of | 
his judgment. 4 
And what advantages do you expects? 
Firſt the pleaſure of ſerving my friends, of eſta- 
bliſhing and increaſing their reputation in foreign 
countrie we 
And of injuring your enemies. What elſe? 
Fame and diſtintion. Penſions, Portraits, 
flattering Letters, copies of which will be inſerted 
in the public Journals, and even adroitly inſerted 
in my own works. 
But pray tell me, how are you fo ſuddenly to 
obtain the correſpondence of fix foreign Princes? 
Wit and Gemus are firſt neceſſary. 
Theſe are the requiſites; but for the means. 
Firſt earefully cultivate the friendſhip of Am- 
baſſadors, who will then on the publication of a 
new work, undertake to preſent their Sovereigns 
, witha copy; to this the Author muſt add a fo 
ter to the Prince, and be careful to obtain re- 
commendations from men of letters, his friends, 
whoſe reputation is eſtabliſhed. Thus for in- 
ſtance Dalainval did me this favour in Germany 
and Ruſſia, CO 
D 5 | Thus 
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Thus inſtructed concerning preliminaries, re- 
turn we to the correſpondence. How is it poſ- 
ſible you ſhould undertake ſuch an enterprize? 
What do you mean? Why not? 

What! Clandeſtinely rob men of reputation! 
Attack them without giving them the means of 
defence ! Load them' with accuſations, and heap 
ridicule upon them, of which they are wholly 
ignorant! To which they cannot reply! Meet 
them continually,” dine with them, ſup with them, 
and part with them, intending to do them all the 
inſidious miſchief in your power! Really, Damo- 
ville, I muſt tell you plainly, there is ſomething 
horrid in ſuch conduct. — 

Thou art always in ſtilts! Didſt thou never, in 
a letter to a friend, indulge a ſevere criticiſm, or 
a haſty opinion ? | 

Can you compare. a letter to a friend, to a cor- 

reſpondence like that you ſpeak of ? 58 
According to thy principles, it is horrid to write, 
unknowingly to the Author, that his work is bad. 
I certainly never ſhould write ſuch a thing but 
to a friend; and as I have no intereft to make 
them of my opinion, my criticiſm would neither 
be captious nor long; it would be only a word 
and away, not an endeavour to perſuade; and 
ſhould my opinion be erroneous, I ſhould hurt 
neither the Author's reputation nor fortune, 

therefore ſhould only be guilty of raſhneſs. 

__ Seriouſly ſpeaking, I acknowledge the corre- 
ſpondence, I am about to undertake, demands the 
moſt perfeQ equity. Ez 
But ſuppoſe yourſelf impartial, may you not be 
deceived, and unintentionally form a wrong judg- 
ment? Yes, Damoville, probity rejeQs clandeſ- 
tine criticiſms, they deſerve to be claſſed ok 
| 9. 
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bels. If you would attack others, prepare no 
ſecret ambuſcades, ſtrike not -in the dark, but face 
your foe, and avow your intention. Were I to 
write a criticiſm, my motives ſhould be juſtifiable - 
and moral. I ſhould then combat, with fortitudez 
againſt whatever offended reaſon and manners'y 
and as I know myſelf fallible, ſhould wifh to be 
refuted and informed. Were the reply ſcurrilous, 
or ſcandalous, I ſhould be convinced ſolid argu» 
ments were wanting ; and, certain of being in the 
right, moderation would coſt me little. 0 
Suppoſe you were proved in the wrong 
I would inſtantly own it; tor, not having been 
wilfully fo, ſuch a confeſſion would fit eaſy on my 
heart. A i 12 
Pſhaw ! If ever you ſhould become an Author 
you will change your opinton, and your language. 
Damoville pronounced thefe words in an ironi- 
cal and halt angry tone, roſe haſtily, and took his 
leave; and as Luzincourt heard no more of him 
for upwards of two months, he ſuppoſed: there 
was an end to all intercourſe between them. 
Damoville, however, though he thought Luzins 
court odd and apt to cavil, could not forbear to 
eſteem him, and depend upon his friendſhip. 
Habit and confidence made the converſation of 
Luzincourt neceſſary. Determined not to fol- 
low his advice, he yet could not forbear aſking it, 
and informing him ef his hopes and fears. He 
would leave him in an ill- humour, yet muſt re- 
turn; and after neglecting him awhile, would a- 1 
| gain ſuddently come to inform him of his projeQs 2 
and ſecrets. | | | Ki 
Luzincourt in the mean time, continued the #Y 
plan he firſt laid down on his arrival in Paris. TY 
He ſpent five or ſix hours a day in company, _ 14 
evot Ji 
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devoted the reſt to ſtudy, and what he held to be 


bis duties. He never had negleQed Darnay, the 


Advocate with whom he lodged the two firſt years 
of his coming to town, nor broken the ſtrict in- 
timacy he had contracted with ſeveral eminent 
Artiſts. Simple, modeſt, and natural, kis man- 
ners were mild and noble, and his converſation 
intereſting ; the women thought him pleaſing, the 
men wiſe,” and his friends amiable. | . 
Affectionate, and, conſequently, benevolent, 
he often viſited thoſe obſcure corners where Mi- 
— preſents her dreary aſpect; and while he be- 
held all her woes, his heart acquired new ſenſa- 
tions. Compaſſion became a principle! Com- 
paſſion, which dwells in all boſoms, though it 
often lies latent, unawakened, unexcited by pa- 
thetic ſcenes. of wretchedneſs! Like as fire is 
reſident in all bodies, even in flint, yet remains 
unknown unleſs forced into action. 5 
At laſt, ſaid Luzincourt, I now may write, I 
now may affect the paſſions without artifice. I 
have feen ſuffering Nature ; I have beheld the 
powers of Grief, Gratitude, and Magnanimity. 


he cry of Deſpair has rung in my ear | Terror 


Horror! Pity ! Admiration | I have felt them all, 
and I know the human heart. I have need neither 
of Genius nor Imagination to paint with truth: 
faithfully to remember what I have ſeen, heard, 
and experienced, is all I want. | 
Accordingly he wrote and publiſhed a moral 
work, the 2 of which ſurpaſſed his hopes; 
the paſſions were moved, and Nature and Truth 
were conſpicuous. Having no reputation, Luzin- 
court had no enemies, he therefore obtained uni- 
verſal applauſe: even the Literati loaded him with 


praiſe. Several of them came to viſit him and 


5 


* — 


| gain-his acquaintance, but after ſounding his in- 


clinations they ſoon diſcovered his principles, and 


their enthuſiaſm began to cool. 


Luzincourt perceived the tide turning, yet took 


no ſtep to overthrow the little conſpiracy which 
he found forming againſt him ; they were angry 


with themſelves, for having too indiſcreetly praiſed 
a man who had an obſtinate averſion to all party 
ſpirit ; but the fault was committed, and, while 
they ſought how to repair it, Luzincourt peace- 


ably enjoyed the ſatisfaction of having given the 


world a uſeful work, and the pleaſure of ſeeing it 
tranſlated into all the living languages of Europe. 

Much about this time, Luzincougt became ac- 
quainted with a young widow named Aurelia, 


who was viſited by many men of letters, and on 


whom Damoville had paid conſtant attendance 
for the laſt hve months. Aurelia was the widow 
of a rich Merchant of Nantes, had no children, 
and, finding herſelf at four and twenty her own 
miſtreſs, and poſſeſſed of a good fortune, return- 


ed to live at Paris, with an old Aunt, who had 


brought her up, and to whom ſhe was ſole heireſs. 
Aurelia had a handſome perſon, a cultivated 


_ underſtanding, a delicate taſte, a feeling heart, 


anda noble mind. She did not want penetration, 


but having too lively a fancy, ſhe did not always 


judge rightly ; ſhe was very liable to be prejudiced, 
but her prejudices were of ſhort duration; ſhe 


loved truth, was ſincere in the ſearch of it, and. 


had neither that obſtinacy which reſiſts it's im- 
preſſions, nor that ſtupid pride which rejects it's 
conviction. She was often known to change her 


opinion ; ſhe was accuſed of inconfiſtency and 


Caprice, but-unjuſtly, ſhe was only undeceived. 


Naturally 
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Naturally juſt and generous, no one knew better 
how to own, or how to repair an error; her heart, 
formed only for friendſhip, was inacceſſible to 
hatred, envy, or reſentment. The firſt emotion 
over, ſhe not only eaſily pardoned ill ufage, but 
naturally forgot it. In ſpite of experience, ſhe 
was born to believe, as long as ſhe lived, in the 
ſincerity of reconciliations, and the inipoſſibility 
of people continuing to hate each other. 

Void of all affectation, incapable of hypocriſy 
and conſtraint, ſhe was not always equally ami- 
able and prudent ; ſhe diſcovered too much in- 
difference tor thoſe ſhe did not think worthy her 
notice, and too much partiality for thoſe who 
pleaſed her. Wit and underſtanding may eaſily 
be deceived for a moment; and Aurelia was al- 
ways diſpoſed to believe Virtue and a ſpecious 
behaviour were the ſame. Good breeding is 
ſeductive, and adds an inexpreſſible charm to the 
ſenſat ions which admiration excites. Po 
An illuſion To agreeable was neceſſary to Au- 
= rehia, who could taſte no pleaſures in which the 

heart had no ſhare ; ſhe could be pleaſed only by 
being intereſted; and ſhe too eaſily attributed 
wiſdom to thoſe who appeared amiable. . Her 
behaviour was gentle and equal; ſhe did not make 
#rifles important, took no light offence; claimed 
no extraordinary attention, but had defects and 
virtues ſeldom united in the ſame perfon, and 
which gave her a certain ſingularity equally origi- 
nal and inviting. | BONE: 

Communicative to exceſs, ſhe eaſily betrayed 
her thoughts, but ſhe ſpoke only of her own con- 
cerns; friendſhip never had cauſe to reproach- her 
of the leaſt indiſcretion. She was giddy and im- 
-prudent, but not filly ; ſhe poſſeſſed es + 

| CO 
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could ſubmit to neceſſity, ſupport ill fortune, and 
keep a reſolution; but it was only on great occa- 
ſions the diſcovered a great mind. In the com- 
mon courſe of things, her complaiſance ſometimes 
looked like weakneſs 

Her natural activity, which was remarkable, 
was uſually exerted on uſeful and important ob- 
jects; for when: it was neceſſary her mind was 
firm and determined, In indifterent things, ſhe 
was led and governed with as much eaſe as doci- 
lity, for ſhe had an inexhauſtible fund of gentle- 
neſs and good humour, | 

What, however, diſtinguiſned her moſt, was 
the delicacy and nobleneſs of her ſentiments ; ſhe 
deſpiſed pomp and riches, contemned parties and 
cabals. With an imagination leſs lively, and 
feelings leſs quick, ſhe would have had philoſo- 
phy and ſuperiority of reaſon ; but ſhe ceded. too 
ſoon to firſt impreſſions; more eager to be inſorm- 
ed, than occupied by the important care of cor- 
recting herſelf, ſhe gained knowledge, but not 
perfection; ſhe remained ſuch as nature had 
formed her; and though ſhe had not a common 
mind, ſhe had the defects of one. „ 

Luzincourt was received at her houſe politely, 
but coldly; ſhe did not however forget to men- 
tion his work, but, with the moſt unaffected fin- 
cerity, gave it the higheſt praiſe. Damoville ſoon. 
entered, and took the whole converſation 
himſelf; Aurelia ſeemed to liſten with great at- 


two or three of Dameville's friends, who! were 
_ Preſent, took every opportunity to give conſe- 
quence to all he uttered: 14: gat © Io 
Damoville, on the other hand, was not pleaſed 
to meet Luzincourt in this place. The latter 


durſt 


2 


tention; Luzincourt obſerved it, and ſaw: that 


— S 1 
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durſt not make his firſt viſit ſo long as he wiſhed, 
but renewed it in two or three days time. He 


was received the ſecond time more coldly than the 


firſt; and when he departed, he went and ſupped 


at Madame de Valrive's, where hè carried abſence 
of mind and uneaſineſs, and therefore retired 


before midnight. 
Inſtead of going to bed, he walked above two 


hours about his chamber, thinking of Damoville 


and Aurelia. It is evident he is in love with her, 
ſaid he, or atleaſt pretends to be; he has beſet her 
with his moſt intimate friends, who eaſily per- 
ſuade her he 1s a man of wit, underſtanding, and 
virtue ; ſhe loves men of literature, and their 

rpoſe may be ſoon effected. Vet Damoville 
is incapable of a ſincere attachment. l am cer- 
tain he is influenced only by a deſire of making a 
good match, and will deceive a Lady worthy of 
a better fate.——Yet wherefore am I thus in- 
tereſted?—-| own I am ſomewhat piqued he 
ſhould come, ſo often, to confide his filly ſchemes 
tome, and never mention a project like this.. 
Tis ſtrange! I long have known him as he is 
have no dependence on his friendſhip and 


yet his want of confidence, in this inſtance, 


yexes me! 
- Internally diſpleaſed with himſelf, Luzincourt 


felt an inſurmountable diſcontent he had never 


known before. Damoville came to ſee him next 
morning, and he bluſhed and experienced a diſ- 
agreeable emotion. Neither was Damovilie to- 
telly free from embarraſiment ; but he ſoon re- 
covered his uſual appearance, and ſpoke much, 
et never mentioned the name of Aurelia. 
*Thou'wilt ſee a letter of mine, ſaid he, to-mor- 
row in the Mercure Francais, on Muſic. 
5 | | Muſic ! 
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Muſic! What have you to ſay about Muſic ? 
What! A great deal about Giuck and Piccini. 

But you never ſtudied Muſic ? | 

Writers at preſent muſt touch on that ſubject. 

And ſo you will write diſſertations on a ſubject 
you do not underſtand, conſequently will write 
ill, will make falſe and ridiculous pretenſions to 
knowledge, and make two men angry with eac h 
other who were born ſor reciprocal admiration; 
and who, were it not for your trifling diſpute, 
and the party jangling of inconſiderate zeal, 
would do each other juſtice. Why, Sir, were 


even a Muſician, known to be ſuch, a famous 


Compoſer, to undertake a work, in which he 
ſhould attempt to prove it is a folly to eſteem the 
compoſitions both of Gluck and Piccini, he would 
ſoon tire, but never convince his' readers. In 


ſpite of all the reaſonin 
have ſouls and ears will always love them both, 


Which way, then, can a writer pretend to deter- 
mine for a Nation, and fix it's taſte, who does not 


underſtand whether a Duet be made according to 
rule? How ſhall he dare to ſpeak in terms he 
does not know the meaning of, and imperioufly 
tell the world Gluck is a Barbarian, or Piccini 
has no Genius? This ſpecies of madneſs is ſo 


original it might amuſe us, did it not give birth 


to anger and hatred; but your intolerance and 
animoſity, make it as melancholy as it is un- 
accountable, 

W hat is to be done? We muſt ſwim with the 
ſtream, my friends are all Picciniſts. 
I do not aſk you to be a Gluckiſt, but you 
might be neuter. | 5 85 

What, and be hated by both parties! 

If there be a thing on earth a true Philoſopher 
can hate, it is certainly party ſpirit, ſince it = 

| ut 


upon earth, thoſe Who 
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birth to ſuch extravagance, meanneſs, and in- 
juſtice. *Y # STE 

This letter was aſked of me, it is written, and 
to-morrow it will appear. The die is caſt, . and 
I am now an avowed Picciniſt for life. Should 
any one attempt to laugh at me, for not being a 


Muſician, I have a ready reſource. I will imitate 


one of our antagoniſts, who, hurt at this reproach, 


took a Muſic-Maſter at filty, and began the 
Violincello. Thou mayeſt ſee I care little about 
my letter on Muſic, but thou wilt find in the ſame 
Journal ſomething more intereſting : A Diſſerta- 
tion on Engliſh Literature. 

Indeed! Why when did you Jearn Englith ? 
Three months fince you did not know a word of 
that language. 

I have taken leſſons ſome time, and a few 
years hence may know ſomething of the matter. 

Being induſtrious ! And in the mean time you 
will write on the ſubject. This taſtes of the 
Violoncello You have no doubt made quotations 
in your diſſertation. 
ö Worte Have cited Milton. 

In Englith ? 

Certainly. | | 

But hark you, my friend! Who has corrected 
Four proofs? You muſt recur to the original for 
every word, for you will not perſuade me you 
underſtand Engliſh, I give you my word I will 


not betray you, tell me therefore how you manage, 


for the thing appears to me quite curious. 
Curious! not in the leaſt: it is done e very day. 
_ What! to cite Engliſh poetry, to reaſon, to 
diſſertate on it's beauties, and defects, without 
knowing a word of Englifty! | 


Nothing 


3 
'% 
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Nothing - is more common: nor is any thing® 


required for ſuch a taſk, except a Dictionary, a 
copy of the original work, and a tranſlation. 

But thoſe who underſtand Engliſh, will ſoon ſee 
you do non. * 
Thoſe who underſtand Engliſh, will not read 


our Diſſertations, It was abſolutely neceſlary I - 
ſhould publiſh theſe Fragments: a man of litera- 


ture, muſt, at all events, appear perfectly to un- 
derſtand a language ſo univerſally ſtudied at pre- 


ſent, for the ſake of his reputation in foreign parts, 
and the provincial towns. But, a-propos, I told 


thee ſome time ago, of a three act Comedy I be- 

gan laſt Spring: it is finiſhed and I ſhall read 

it to- morrow at Aurelia's. Wilt thou come? 

WII will Aurelia permit me to be pre- 

ſent? replied Luzincourt, ſomewhat embarraſſed. 
Oh! yes ! yes! I will take care of that. 


Luzineourt heſitated a moment, and after ſome 


reflection, accepted the propoſition. 
Damoville could not forbear to tell him of a 


reading which was to take place in the preſence 


of thirty people and which, to him, was a thing 
of the utmoſt importance. On any other occa- 


lion, he would have been glad of Luzincourt's 


abſence ; and he took ſuch precautions on this, as 
quite robbed him of all uneaſineſs. * 


Damoville had, in fact, formed a project to marry 


Aurelia; and for this purpoſe, had introduced 


all his moſt zealous Partizans and ProteQors, who, 


all being privy to the intent, took all opportuni- 
ties to ſecond his deſign. Aurelia heard nothing 
but praiſes on the talents and virtues of Damo- 
ville; not a man, of the preſent age, had ſo well 
founded a reputation, was continually repeated 
in her ear. She knew he had born away the 

; | Prizes 
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I 


- whine for Eloquence ard Poetry, given by the 
rench Academy, for two or three years; and 
they aflured her, his celebrity was ſtill greater in 
foreign countries. 8 
Aurelia was not ignorant Damoville held a cor- 
reſpondence with ſeveral Princes, or that he re- 
ceived penſions, which ſhe conſidered as honour- 
able proofs of his ſuperiority ; his Panegyriſts ſoon 
told all this, and how he had, already, been made a 
Member of the Provincial Academies z and that, 
they were well aſſured, he need but preſent him- 
ſelf, to be received one of the Forty of Paris. 


to think favourably of Genius ; ſhe loved Fame, 
and forgot there was nothing wanting to the re- 
non of Damoville, but that of having deſerved 
it. She examined not into eaufes, but was ſtruck 
with the effects; ſhe er lead not, but was led, 
Beſides, having never lived in the faſhionable 
world ſhe was incapable of judging what were 
the merits of a work, which the was told, was a 
perfect picture of high life. This picture, tis 
true, had ſomewhat offended her reaſon and na- 


raiſed in its praiſe, and contrary to her private 
opinion, for ſhe durſt not declare it, that ſhe was 
obliged to accuſe herſelf of an ill- founded delicacy. 
Damoville was not deficient either in ſubtilty 
or ſuppleneſs; he ſaw Aurelia had noble ſenti- 
ments, and a fixed averſion to party intrigues and 
be ſpokeas though he poſſeſſed all the ſublime qua- 
lities neceſſary to pleaſe a perſon of her diſpoſition. 
Let, though ſhe thought him amiable, and ſuppoſed 
him a man of great abilities, ſhe had not that 
heart felt preference he flattered himſelf he could 


So much luſtre dazzled Aurelia. She was apt 


tural good taſte ; but ſhe heard ſo many voices 
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inſpire. She admired him, however, and always 
ſhewed him a moſt deciſive preference. - 
Such was the ſituation of Damoville, when 
Luzincourt firſt appeared at the houſe of Aurelia. 
Damoville knew of his introduction, and that 


Aurelia, the inſtant ſhe had read his book, was 


very deſirous of his acquaintance. Fearful he 
might become a dangerous Rival, Damoville 
neglected nothing that might injure him in Au- 
relia's opinion. It would have been too bare- 
faced to have openly ſpoken againſt a man who 
had been his firſt and moſt intimate friend ; there- 
fore, whenever ſhe mentioned his name, Damo- 


ville took care to vaunt, with enthuſiaſm, of his 


friendſhip for Luzincourt, but without ever praiſ- 
ing the, friend or his works; he even hinted he 
had reaſon to complain of him; but feigning to 
recolle& himſelf, as if he had done his friend 
wrong, he ſeemed to reproach himſelf of indiſ- 
cretion, and wiſhed to retract. 1 ö 
His Partizans need not ſpeak fo cantiouſly : 
they continually told Aurelia Damoville was in- 
fatuated to Luzincourt, who, far from partici- 
pating a friendſhip ſo tender and ſo true, could 


not behold the ſucceſs of Damoville, without the 


baſeſt envy; that the latter had received the moſt 
outrageous injuries from him; that he was an 
artful and profound hypocrite ; aud that, in fine, 
under an agreeable outſide, he concealed an un- 
feeling heart, and a dangerous character. 
Aurelia thus prejudiced, Damoville had little 
to fear, He was 32 ot being praiſed, eſpe- 
clally in her preſence, and he knew Luzincourt 
was no flatterer; but then Aurelia would interpret 
his ſilence into envy. It was this reflection, bor 
: ; a 
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had determined Damoville to invite him to the 
reading of his piece. - 34. Tie 
Though Luzincourt was ignorant of theſe dark 
ſnares, he well knew Damoville had a Red with 
duplicity in this inſtance. He felt how embar- 
raſſing it muſt be for him to hear a bad piece 
read, which his friend had written; but he ſup- 
poſed, in a company of thirty people, he ſhould 
neither be queſtioned nor noticed. His defire to 
obſerve Aurelia, during the reading, was great ; 
and thinking he gave way to a mere emotion of 
curioſity, he went next day, at the time appoint- 
ed, to Aurelia's.. 
| Here he found a large company. Damoville 
was not yet arrived, and they, in the mean time, 
were buſy in his praiſe. Some of them who had 
heard the Comedy read, affured Aurelia it was a 
maſter-piece; the next vaunted his Letter on 
Mufic, and his Diſſertation on Milton, which 
ſhe thought excellent. | 
Aurelia remarked, that Luzincourt - liſtened 
filently to his friend's praiſes, and ſhe was con- 
firmed in the opinion ſhe had heard of his cha- 
Tater. Of all the pangs the heart can endure, 
that of Envy is doubtleſs the moſt inſupportable ; 
and yet it is the only one that cannot inſpire pity : 
Aurelia, therefore, with an intention to augment 
the torments of IJ. uzincourt, praiſed Damoville, 
even to exaggeration. Luziricourt was ignorant 
of her project, and really ſuppoſed her deſperately 
enamoured. The idea made him melancholy; in 
fpite of himſelf, he was vexed, and fell into a 
gloomy revery, in which he continued till the ar- 
rival of Damoville, who was received by Aurelia 
in the politeſt and molt affable manner. £4 
8 | Damoville, 
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Damoville, beſore he began, endeavoured to 
put his auditors into a favourable diſpoſition. 


k Seven or eight people, inthe company, guided the 

h judgments of the reft; to each of theſe he had 
1 ſomething agreeable to ſay; one was aſſured, in pi 
bs his ear, that his good opinion alone was the thin L 
he wiſhed; another was praiſed aloud for his taſte 1 
f and natural indulgence.—Aſter going round = 
8 thus, and making all theſe little neceſſary prepa- "BY 
7 rations, Damoville gracefully ſat himſelf down, i | 
of So well were his hearers diſpoſed, that, as ſoon bl 
8g as he took his work from his pocket, a confuſed + 
murmur of applauſe aroſe, occaſioned by the 8 
lle ſight of this precious manuſcript ; every chair | 
5 was in motion to approach the reader, while ; 
Fir — with a heart really intereſted, deſired f 
ſilence. 5 
po Damoville, with a mild, modeſt, and infinu- 1 
ich ating air, began, by reading an Advertiſement, [ 
which informed the aſſembly, that his little piece 4 
wo had been ſent to Ferney ; that he had received a 4 


moſt flattering letter, extracts from which he read; 
and that, finally, the ſuffrage of M. de Voltaire, 


gave their thoughts on this Advertiſement, which 
they pronounced equally modeſt and well written, 
and Damoville then began to read his Comedy. 
lle had before told them the wit of it was ele- 
gant, not groſs, and the underftanding only could 


laugh. 


and eight or ten other undoubted judges, had in- 
duced him to give this work to the public. 5 

The Advertiſement ended by a kind of analyſis 1 
of his Comedy; that is to ſay, by a very circum- 1 bt 
ſtantial eulogium; whence it was clearly under 
ſtood, that nothing ſo good had been written for 9 
theſe laſt twenty years; and that the Author had vo 
as much celebrity as genius. Several of them a | 
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laugh. He did right, no one was inclined to 
laugh, though they all unanimouſly agreed, never 
had Author better ſeized the follies of the times; 
each exclaimed at every moment, How juſt! Ho 
fevere! And theſe exclamations were ſo frequent, 


that an old Alderman of Toulouſe, a relation of 
Aurelia's, arrived overnight in Paris, cried out, 


as loudly as any of them, How juſt! How ſevere! 

A witneſs of this univerſal enthuſiaſm, Luzin- 
court's embarraſſment was encreaſed, by per- 
ceiving Aurelia attentively obſerving him, and 
Fooking at him with indignation. He ſaw ſhe 
thought him capable of that mean jealouſy which 
Authors too often feel; the idea diſtracted him; 


fer, in fact, he was not at that moment free from 


jealouſy, though it was of a very. different nature 
to what Aurelia ſuppoſed. 
He thought Damoville's piece intolerable ; how- 
ever, to divert Aurelia's ſuſpicions, he made an 
effort, and addreſſed ſome vague compliments to 


Damoville; but as he was vexed with himſelf, 
and averſe to the thing, he did this with ſo ill a 


grace, that every body took notice of his behavi- 


our, every body began to whiſper, every body's | 


eyes were fixed upon him, and Aurelia gave him 


a look of contempt, accompanied with a diſdain- 


ful ſmile, which compleated his confuſion. 
Damovifle triumphed; he obſerved all that 
aſſed, though, apparently, he obſerved nothing. 
he reading ended, he roſe, approached Aurelia, 
and with the utmoſt ſeeming candour, ſaid, Can 
you gueſs what I am thinking of — Of you, 
madam, and Luzincourt. 
to obtain your applauſe, and | have a friend, who 
knows my heart, who participates my joy; a 


witneſs of this moſt pleaſing, moſt flattering ſuc- - 


ceſs. 


« 


I have the happineſs 


ceſs. Ves I know he participates my joy. 
He may have his failings, but have not I too? 
 —— Who is without? My delicacy is great, but 
[ have often puſhed it too far, 8 with 
him Let I have always done his feelings 


juſtice———and, even at this moment, I am cer- 


tain they are exquiſite. "hag 

This apparent credulity of Damoville, affected 
Aurelia ſo much, that ſhe was obliged to turn 
her head aſide, to hide her tears; then looking at 
Damoville, with great expreſſion ſaid to him, 
the thing I am moſt certain of, is, you are worthy 
a ſincere friend. - 508 

Worthy of one! I have one: at leaſt, added 
he, fetching a deep ſigh, I flatter myſelf I have 
Even were it an Illuſion, it would be cruel 
to rob me of the agreeable Shadow. | 

Damoville pronounced theſe words with fo 
tragical an air, that Aurelia was greatly affected; 
her emotion was viſible in her countenance ; and 
Luzincourt, though at the other end of the 
chamber, perfectly beheld her tenderneſs and 
trouble. Then it was he indeed envied Damoville, 
and felt a pang of heart ſo ſevere, he could not: 
_ what 2 in his mind, but roſe and took his 
eave. 

Damoville called him back, and he returned 
with confuſion in his face; Damoville had not 
quitted his chair, which ſtood next to that of 
Aurelia When, my friend, ſhall I ſee thee ?. 
aid he. 2 

This ſimple queſtion quite confounded Luzin- 
court, Who anſwered, with a frozen coldneſs, he 
vas very buſy at preſent, and 

He could not finiſh his ſentence ; ior he neither 
ew what he ſaid, nor what he wiſhed to. fay.: 

Vor. IV. E I will 
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I will call on thee to-morrow, ſaid Damoville. 
Do not give yourſelt that trouble; I ſhall not 
be at home. 3 | 
But betimes, before thou art out. 
LCuꝛzincourt, not knowing what to ſay, anſwer- 
ed, he was going into the country for a few days; 
then turning towards Aurelia, aſked if ſhe had 
any commands; who, with out deigning to look 
at him, replied by a ſimple inclination of the 
head, and Luzincourt, making a low bow, in- 
ſtantly left the room. Ws ES 
As ſoon as he was gone, Damoville, looking at 
Aurelia with an air of aſtoniſhment, exclaimed, [ 1 
am quite petrified! What is the matter with him? 
his is inconceivable !l-——Have I ſaid any 
thing to give him offence ?—-lt is true, this is 
not the firſt time I have ſeen him ſo; but, I con- 
feſs, I hardly know how to ſupport ſuch behaviour. 
Aurelia, fall of pity for Damoville, ſighed, and 
changing the converſation to divert his thoughts, 
once more began to praiſe the charming piece ſhe 
Juſt had heard. 5 
The unhappy Luzincourt ran to his real friend, 
the Viſcount de Valrive, to tell him all that had 
ſſed. Never ſaid he, again will J enter that 
 * fatal houſe. I had heard ſo flattering an account 
bh | ef this Aurelia, that I gave way to my defire of 
ll. being acquainted with her. Before I ever ſaw 
her, I received ſeveral letters from her, all of 
which ſpoke her a women of wit and underſtand- 
ing ; but ſhe is paſſionately in love with Damo- 
ville, and it is impoſſible ſhe ſhould have the leaſt 
diſcernment ; never will I forgive myſelf the ridi- 
culous ſcene I have been playing at her houſe ; but 
vas vexed, and had loſt all command of my tem- 
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And ſo, my dear Luzincourt, interrupted the 
Viſcount, ſmiling, thou art in love at laſt, * 

I in love ! How is it poſſible I ſhould love a 

— WH perſon whoſe heart is engaged, and who has made 
ſo wrong a choice. 

You flatter ourſelfthis choice is not yet made; 
and, indeed, if her head and heart are good, ſhe 
will ſoon be undeceived ; viſit her onen, and her 
prejudices will ſoon vaniſh. 

It is not poſſible I ſhould longer look on Da- 
moville as my friend. I ſoon found out his prin- 
ciples and ſentiments, and yet I loved him. The 
remembrance of our former friendſhip, impoſes 
duties on me I never can forget, Aurelia ſhall 
not learn his character from me. 

S Nor need ſhe; let her do 2 juſtice, and you 
| arecertain of obtaining a preference. 
: I hope atleaſt, the will ſome time know me in- 
a capable of odious vices. I own it is impoſũble I 
mould not wiſh for her eſteem I will ſee her 
, once more, and if ſhe really loves Damoville, I 
N have the power to be ſilent; ſhe never ſhall know 
my thoughts. 

Some days after this converſation, Luzincourt! 
viſited Aurelia; he found her alone, and reading, 
with the tears running down her cheeks. Lu- 
zincourt perceived it, and was going to retire; 
| Aurelia called him, ard he returned. 'The book 
c ſhe had been reading lay open on her knees, and ſhe. 
i was a moment ſilent. At laſt, looking at Luzin- 
court, the ſaid, A work ought to be very excellent 
q indeed, to move one ſo much at a ſecond reading. 
tit is about a year ſince this firſt appeared, and I 
read it then; you now ſee how much it affeQs me. 

| Luzincourt, perplexed, ſaid with a trembling: 
voice, the Author i is very happy. 
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Happy indeed, replied Aurelia; if it be true, he 
painted his own mind in his work. So faying, 
the preſented the book to Luzincourt, who caſt 
his eyes on a page moiſtened with Aurelia's tears, 
and ſaw with tranſport, it was his own writing. 

Oh flattering eulogium ! cried Luzincourt. 

He durſt not proceed——Aurelia fixed her eyes 

n him. After a few moments, he once more 

* broke ſilence, and ſaid, Do you then, madam, 

believe it poſſible, an Author ſhould truly expreſs 
ſentiments he never felt ? ! * 

T have always thought the contrary, and yet 

And yet what, madam ? ns 

Permit me to ſpeak freely. 

I conjure you ſo to do. 

You know how to paint the charms of a friend- 
ſhip, in the moſt affecting manner, but do you 
know as well how to fulfill is duties ? 

You have deigned madam to ſpeak plainly ; 
may I take the liberty to aſk what could have 
given birth to ſuch a doubt ? 

My own obſervations. 

Pray heaven, madam, that, with an equitable 

mind, you may have ſeen only with your own eyes, 
Well ſince you wiſh me to ſpeak without diſ- 

iſe, I muſt own I was greatly furprized at your 

haviour, when you laſt were here. 

I acknowledge, replied Luzincourt, ſmiling, ap- 
rances were againſt me; I felt they were, too 
cibly; and it was this ſenſation alone, that 

made me ridiculous. | 

_ - Luzincourt pronounced theſe few words in ſo 
calm, ſo natural a tone, that the moſt circum- 


| fantial explanation could not have been more 


perſuaſive. Aurelia, forcibly ſtruck, beheld him 
with extreme ſurprize. I cannot conquer my 
aſtoniſhment, - 
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aſtoniſhment, ſaid ſhe, you have not given me a 
inge reaſon, and yet I am convinced. 
Such, madam, is the force of truth. 
But why were you ſo confuſed then? 
Unhappily for me, I diſcovered you were pre- 
judiced againſt me, and that you ſuſpected me of 
envying Damoville's ſucceſs; I was chagrined, 
and this made me commit ſo many aukward 
blunders. | | | 
I have wronged you, and I ſhall never pardon 
myſelf. | | 
Aurelia pronounced this ſentence with ſo ſincere 
and graceful a candour, that Luzincourt, tranſ- 
ported, was half tempted to throw himſelf at her 
feet; he reſtrained himſelf, however, and con- 
cealed a part of his emotion. Aurelia queſtioned 


1 

him further. I confeſs, ſaid ſhe, I praiſed your 
. friend's piece, with a little exaggeration, but pray 
e what do you think of it ? | 

It ſeems to me at leaſt as good as moſt of the 

trifles in one act, and in three, which have been 
le played withia theſe fifteen years, and in which 
* they have pretended to exhibit men and manners. 
iI ſhould prefer it, for inſtance, to the Circle, or 
ur the Feinte par Amour : that over-refined faſhion- 

able Marquis, who ſeduces all the women, by 
ap- ſhewing them how to embroider, make work- 


too bags, and knit garters, is an imaginary Being that 
hat never had exiſtence. Though trifles may ſome- 
times pleaſe the women, they certainly would not 

ſo ¶ chuſe a man who ſpent his time in knotting, knit- 
um- ting, and embroidering; ſuch puerilities have only 
notre I pleaſed on the ſtage, becauſe a delightful Actor 
him las given them graces which are purely his own, 
my and becauſe moſt of the ſpectators, being ignorant 
gent, Hof life, believe this ä to be a picture of 
FI it ; 
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it; but nobody reads theſe pieces, which they take 
a pleaſure to ſee. | be 

It is certain no piece can be good, which does 
not affect us by reading it; yet, do you ſuppoſe 
a bad piece may remain ſo long on the ſtage. 

It certainly may remain as long as the Accor, 
who firſt gave it ſucceſs. 

The duration of our errors is ſhort, in proporti- 
on to the length of our lives; we continually de- 
ceive.qurſelves, but we are as quickly undeceived ; 
and, were it not for this happy facility, our mo- 
mentary and brittle being would exiſt only in a 
dream. But who ſhall dare hope to find the truth, 
if an illuſion may endure fifteen years ? . 
There does not ſeem to me any great illuſion 
in this: an Actor, inimitable in his walk, is ap- 
lauded; nothing more. Generally ſpeaking, the 
Public do juſtice to Authors and their works; 
but let me remark, the Town is difficult, in pro- 
portion to the length of the piece; if it be in five 
acts, it muſt be perfect; if in one, they care 
lutle how bad it is; and this is the reaſon, why ſo 
many ſhort pieces below mediocrity, and even 
below* contempt, continue to be played. 

Let us return to Damoville. I have only one 5 
doubt, which you may remove, for I feel you 
have gained my confidence. Tell me, if you verily 
believe you have as ſincere a friendſhip for Damo- 
ville as he has for you? | | 

I perceive, madam, you have much tooextra- 
vagant an idea of Damoville's friendſhip for me; 
there is no great intimacy, at Preſent, between 
us; we keep very different company, and ſee each 
other ſeldom. | | 
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I know that, haſtily interrupted Aurelia; but 
is it his fault or your's? He certainly conſiders you 
No, indeed, madam. * 
| No ! nWhy — The: ö 
His deateſt ſriends are thoſe, who procured him 
the pleaſure of your acquaintance. 
Scarce had Luzincourt ſpoken the laſt word, be- 
fore the door opened, and Damoville was announ- 


'ced. Aurelia bluſhed—Luzincourt, no longer agt- 


tated by his former ſears, did not diſcover the 
ſlighteſt emotion, while Damoville, in his turn, 


was ſomewhat diſconcerted. He ſoon, however, 


recovered himſelf, and, according to his plan, 
began io load Luzincourt with profeſſions of 
friendſhip, and reproached him for having ſaid he 
ſhould go out of town, when he had no ſuch in- 
tention. 


ſe is true, ſaid Luzincourt, I had no ſuch in- 
tention; [ was guilty of deceit, and I did wrong. 


I ſuffered for it; you know I am not ſubjeC to 
ſuch meanneſs ; neither am I apt to be out of 
temper; I own I was the other day, and I have 
been juſt confeſüng it to this lady; ſhe was the 
innocent cauſe of my weakneſs, and, in juſtice, 


% 


ought to receive the firſt apology. 


Luzincourt's frankneſs and ſincerity, ſurprized 
and embarraſſed Aurelia. As for Damoville, he 
knew not what to think, his inquietude was 'ex- 
ceſſive. Lurzincourt, unwilling to keep him long 
in pain, roſe and took leave of Aurelia; then 
turning to Damoville, Well remembered, ſaid 
he, I have a meſſage for you; Madame de Val- 
rive, and Madame de Champroſe, wiſh much to 
hear your Comedy. — 
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Oh, replied Damoville, I am teized to death 


on that head. I read it yeſterday to the Dutcheſs 


, and ſhe has deſired me to repeat it again 
to-morrow. People really have no mercy on 
good nature. eh 

What anſwer ſhall I give the ladies? 

I have refuſed Madame de Clary, who has per- 
ſecuted me beyond all helief; nay, I have poſi- 
tively this very morning, denied to go to the 
Princeſs of ; N 

Am to underſtand this as a denial? 


To be ſure; and let me entreat thee, my dear 


Luzincourt, not, in ſuture, to undertake any ſuch 


like meſſages. 


Aſter this final anſwer, Luzincourt bowed, 


retired, and left his Rival alone with Aurelia. 
Euzincourt, full of hope and joy, was con- 

vinced at laſt he was in love, and ſhut himſelf 

vp in his own room, that he might enjoy, undi- 
ſturbed, the ſweet remembrance of a converſa- 


tion which had ſo entirely changed his deſtiny, 


Every thing he had ſaid he recolleQted, ſtill imagin- 
ing he might have ſaid the ſame thing better; every 
thing Aurelia had anſwered, and even his private 
.thoughts. At ten o'clock he remembered he had 
promiſed to ſup with Madame de Champroſe, and 
he got there juſt as they were fitting down to 
table. | 5 f 
He went up to Madame de Champroſe in or- 
der to render an account of the ill ſucceſs of the 
commiſſion ſhe had given him, but ſhe interrupt- 
ed him at the firſt word. I have 1eceived, fag 
ſhe, the politeſt note poſſibly from M. Damoville, 
in which he promijfes to come and read his piece 
here next Monday. Luzincourt ſmiled, and 
made no reply, for he was not aſtonithed at . 
. | 5 trick; 
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trick; he eaſily ſaw Damoville bad only refuſed 
to give himſelf. conſequence in the preſence. of 
Aurelia, aud he imagined, at the moment, it 
would end by reading the piece. 
Atſter ſupper the Viſcount de Valrive was aſked 
il he knew any thing of Damoville's Comedy. 
The Author, replied the Viſcount, is going to 
play and print his work, I have therefore never 
had a wiſh to hear it. 
I forgot, anſwered Madame de Champroſe, 
your. averſion to Readings. 
own] prefer reading to myſelf. I repeat paſ- 
ſages that pleaſe me as often as I like, reflect 
without interruption, turn over what I think dull, 
and am not obliged to exhauſt myſelf in compli- 
| ments. Cloſet reading has it's charms, and I am 
perſuaded the world will ſometime again be of 


; W that opinion. 

Never: One loves to judge before the Public 
: ſees. 
5 l can enjoy that ſatisſaction with every new 
work as ſoon as it is publiſhed. I buy and read 


it before the public has pronounced judgment. 
Beſides, how can you judge an Author, who 
comes, at your requeſt, and throws himſelf on your 
mercy z who ſeems to have no earthly with but 
your approbation; who places a flattering and un- 
bounded confidence in your opinion, and who 
enters with the ſweet certitude of charming and 
aftoniſhing you? Who could deſtroy illuſions ſs 
agreeable by ſpeaking cruel truths? 'The rites 
oi hoſpitality, gratitude, good manners, all re- 
quite nothing ſhould be neglected, to fend the 
Author away ſatisfied and happy. Should you 
ſeem tired, you diſtract him, and your apparent 
pleaſure | is to him real. Could you then be ſo 
: ; ES... _ inhuman 
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inhuman as to refuſe your applauſe ? If you could, 


you would be both barbarous and unjuſt ; for when 


you aſked him to read his production, you tacitly 
entered into an engagement to repay him with 
praiſe. On this condition he came to your houſe: 
he is not one of your friends, not even one of 
your acquaintance ; you are therefore certain he 
does not come to diſcover the real merits of his 
piece, and hear truth; nor can you deny but that 
you will have little averſion to proteſt to him his 
work is a Chef-&@&uvre, and that you are de- 
hghted with it, however bad it may be. 
There is ſome truth in this, replied Madame 
de Champroſe, but a good deal of exaggeration. 
1] aſſure you I have often heard criticiſms at ſuch 
readings. „ | 
Ves! You have heard refined flattery. 

Flattery ? „ 

Flattery. The Author is certain to aſk the 
company's opinion, and they know it is ncc eſſary 
to think of ſomething to ſay ; and as | re- 
quires an appearance of ſincerity, a few criticiſms 
a e ſeldom wanting, which are, in fact, ſo many 
p aiſes; that is to ſay, feeble and frivolous ob- 
jections, over which it is meant an Author ſhould 
triumph. But did you ever hear the Author told 
t 1e plan of his work was ill conceived, that it was 
ill written, or that it wanted taſte ? 

So you accuſe all who attend theſe kind of 


_ readings of diſſimulation. 


No; for were I preſent, I ſhould do the ſame. 
There re a multitude of truths too ſevere to be 
told, eſpecially by people who live in ſociety, and 
would be thought amiable. Suppoſe a weak 
mother were to aſk you what you thought of her 


ſtupid or deformed child, would you cand;dly 
| T tel 
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tell her? If a fool repeat a repartee, as his 
own, which you have read in a jeſt book, would 


you accuſe him of falſhuod and folly? wy 
queſtion which vanity dictates, when aſked b, 
perſon who is indifferent to us, requires a poli lie 


_ anſwer. Neither does the giving it make you 
_ deceitful: it is common good manners. 


All which tends very powertully to prove, it is 


a impoſſible to ſpeak truth to an Author, unleſs 


ycu are his 1 intimate friend. But pray tell me, do 


Fou think Authors can very well diſtinguiſh whoſe 


praiſes are ſincere? - 

They! Not they indeed. They have an in- 
exhauſtible fund of faith and ſimplicity on this 
head. In ſociety flattery has it's bounds, which 


- whoever paſles ceaſes to be polite, takes an air 


of irony and offends. A woman ought to be 
agreeable to be told ſhe is an Angel; if ſhe be ugly, 


the charms of her mind, or her good ſhape, only, 


muſt be mentioned, for ſelf-love does not uſuall 

render us totally blind. Men of Letters mult be 
excepted. Tell one of them, boldly, who never 
wrote any thing but a Pamphlet or a Farce, he 
is a man of Genius, and he will take your word 
for it with all imaginable ſincerity ; for as ſoon as 
he himſelfis the ſubject of praiſe nothing can be 
extravagant. How would he laugh at the in- 
ebriety 0: a brother, led aſtray by the apparent en- 


thuſiaſm of his hearers ; yet put him inſtantly in 


the ſame ſituation, and he would inſtantly have 
the ſame crequlity. However, were Authors 
really to feel the truth, they would not leave off 
their readings, it being a ſpecies of policy well 
underſtood by them. 


How ſo ? 
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It is a certain means of ſuddenly acquiring, at 
little expence, a deal of fame. Permit me, ma- 
dam, for example, to ſuppoſe, notwithſtanding 
3 he politeſt of poſſible notes, which Damoville has 
ſent, = his Comedy ſhould be a bad one. 

Well; what then ? | 

Remembering the Billet, and the complaiſance 

, of the Author, you are determined to make it 
S thought as well of as poſſible; you will invite 
fifteen or twenty people to hear it, to whome you 
will repeat every thing you have heard in its praiſe, 
and thus then are fifteen or twenty people pre- 
judiced in it's favour. While it is reading you 
will ſeem delighted, enchanted, and will be very 
defirous of obliging the Author; ſelf-love will 
contribuie ſome what to this, for you would not 
wiſh to ſee perſons you have invited all dull and 
tired; you are not ignorant of the dependence 
placed on your underſtanding ; you take advantage 
of this circumſtance to deceive people who are 
led by you, and they departed fully perſuaded they 
have been entertained, and that the work is a 
good one; or, at leaſt, having been induced by 
you to praiſe the Author, they never after can 
ſay otherwiſe; for, after carrying flattery to a cer- 

tain height, they are obliged, in honour, to maintain 
their ground. I know there will be preſent, at 
your reading, two Engliſh, a Poliſh, and a German 
Gentleman, who will ſoon return into their own 
country, whither they will carry a high admira- 
tion of the abilities of Damoville, whom they 
will affirm to enjoy great reputation in France; 
and thus the Courts of England, Poland, and 
Germany will reſound with the praiſes of Damo- 
ville. In the mean time his piece is played, and 
condemned by the public, At preſent, _— 
| | thefe 
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there is no longer a ſhameful defeat to be feared 
at the Theatrez preventatives are taken, and 
even the Author is called for. Illuſtrious Pro- 
tectors appear in the Boxes, the firſt repre- 
ſentation is conducted with decency, and tickets, 
diſperſed with a noble profuſion, procure three or 
four others; after which the indiſpoſition of an 
AQor has obliged the Author to withdraw his 
iece: he prints it, and in his Preface congratu- 
— himſelf on his great and brilliant ſucceſs, 
and thanks the Public, with equal modeſty and 
truth, for the pretended app auſe they have beſtow- 
ed. Imagine what effect this Preface muſt pro- 
duce in England, Poland, and Germany, already 
favourably difpoſed. Theſe things are ſomewhat 
ridiculed at Paris ; but, even there, the People of 
Faſhion, though halt undeceived, maintain the 
Author has great abilities, and his reputation ex- 
tends itſelf over the country, and among Fo- 
reigners; and the more ſo, becauſe the Journaliſts 
give the moſt flattering account of the work. 
There is always, however among the infinity 
of Journaliſts, one or two who judge properly and 
impartially. | 
| Yes; but when they criticize an Author who 
has employed all the means I have juſt deſcribed, 
it is eaſy to make them appear envious, malignant, 
or unjuſt, & | = 
can eaſily conceive, that Authors, who are not 
endowed with exceſſive delicacy, may be ſatisfied 
with this kind of reputation ; and the ſooner, be- 
cauſe it will incite no one's envy, nor is any 
thing more to be wiſhed, except that it were real. 
Luzincourt, who had juſt then ended a party 
at Piquet, roſe, and approaching the Viſcount, 
ſaid, It is high time I ſhould come and defend 1 
: cauſe 
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85 THE TALES OF THE CASTLE. * 
cauſe of Men of Letters, whom you'treat ſo very 
freely. 


Vou have nothing, my dear Luzincourt, in 
common with thoſe I take the liberty to laugh at, 
replied the Viſcount; I attack intriguers only. 
Woe be to him who is offended by my criticiſm, 
for he accuſes himſelf. I might name many be- 
ſides you, Luzincourt, whom ] admire and eſteem, 
Not readers of their Manuſcripts, I imagine. 
It is poſſible to give into this faſhion through 
weakneſs, or out of real complaiſance;z and this 
is what I always ſuppoſe when the Author is not 
a known Partiſan. | 
But whereſore all this animoſity, ſaid Madame 
de Champroſe, againſt theſe poor Partiſans; what 
harm have they done you? * 
A great deal; they weary me, and write bad 
books. Lo 5 
You reproach them with an involuntary crime. 
That I beg leave to deny, for were they to 
+ . conſecrate that time to Iabonr and reflection they 
giveto intrigue, they would either write better, 
or not write at all. I know ſome who really poſ- 
ſefs abilities, which are loſt for want of cultivation, 
Beſides, the ſpirit of party narrows the mind, 
exterminates feeling, and depraves the heart. 
How can a man unceaſingly buſy himſelf about 
the little arts of Cabal, and preſerve ſublime and 
noble ſentiments ?!—An impartial and reaſor- 
able Man of Letters, who would take the trouble 
to unveil the myſteries and little ſcandals of Cabal 
to the public eye, would render Literature 
moſt eſſential ſervice. 
Do you recolle&, interrupted Luzincourt, the 
fortitude neceſſary for ſuch an undertaking? He 
* who writes againſt Religion and Morality may 
| | 15 pleaſe 
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pleaſe a great part of the Public, and will offend 


none but good people, who never entertain hatred; 


they are ſatisfied with complaining of, or deſpiſing, 


the Author: but he who ſhould diſcloſe the ſecrets 


of intrigue, would draw upon himſelf an innume- 
rable crowd of envenomed foes, the more danger- 
ous inaſmuch as there is no curb, no principle, to 
reſtrain the exceſs of their reſentment. Do you 
not behold the audacious Author, falling a victim 
to thoſe mean tricks and obſcure manœuvres 
which he ſo imprudently deſpiſed ? To know 


them is not to be gyarded againſt them, Imagine 


then the conſequences of ſuch an enterprize; the 


_ cries, the clamours, the furies of Hatred, aſto- 
niſhed; Journaliſts, bitter Criticiſms, Satires, Li- 


bels; in fact, all which Anger, Revenge, and 
Party can produce. tant 

You will allow merit in foreſeeing all this, 
and yet encountering it all.— There would, 
no doubt, be a thouſand ſecret Arts, Calumnies, 
Libels, aud all you have deſcribed, excepting eries 
and clamours, The people, we ſpeak of, with not 
to excite theſe, except when they write againſt 
Religion or Government. They underſtand their 
own principles too well to increaſe the rumour, 


which a work like this, full of bold and uſeful 
truths, ought naturally to incite ; they, on the 
contrary, would affect the utmoſt indifference, a 
kind of cantempt, were you to aſk them about 
the work; though there had been an edition of it 
ſold in a week, they would negligently reply they 
had not read it, (except you were ſuppoſed to be 
an enemy of the Author; in which caſe they 
would tell you, in a poſitive but cold and tranquil 


way, the work was good for nothing, that it was 


beſides intolerably malignant; then, without 
1 ſeeming 


* 
me 
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ſeeming to think it were worthy farther notice, 
would change the dicourſe to any trifling in- 
different ſubject. b 

Really, ſaid Madame de Champroſe, I ſhould 
then think their conduct ſublime. Paſſion per- 
ſuades nobody, while that air of coolneſs is im- 
poſing, and, in the eyes of fools, at leaſt, gives 
calumny an air of reaſon. But how will you make 
this prudent plan agree with thoſe biting Libels 
and Satires, of which you juſt now ſpoke ?. 

Libels excite attention; nor are their Authors 
ignorant, that they give more celebrity than they 
can do harm. | 

Very true; but paſſion makes an Author in- 
conſiſtent ; and the pleaſure of defaming, beyond 
bounds, a perſon he hates, the hope of ruining, 
and of driving his enemy to deſpair, urges him' to 
exceed probability. As for ſociety, he dares not 
exceed a certain point; nay, not to appear unjult, 
is obliged to mix up a little occaſional praiſe with 
his cenſure. Whereas, in an anonymous Pam- 
phlet, all theſe conftraints are evaded, which De- 
corum and Policy impoſe. ' | 

But how could you, Viſcount, know all this ? 

When men of the warld are men of obſer- 
vation, they know more than all the Philoſophers; 
though, if they do not obtain a knowledge of 
the human heart, and a truth and delicacy m 
their remarks, they may paſs their hves in the 
moſt extenſive ſocieties, without ever acquiring 
much wiſdom. No writer has dared to paint, in 
a cirumſtantial manner, the various arts of the 
Literati (4). All Authors, almoſt, have flattered 

(a) Let this be underſtond as ſpoken in general; and 
be it, at the ſame time, acknowledged with pleaſure, 
that truth and juſtice muſt admit many exceptions. 
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each other; ſeveral of them have dr awn a parallel 
between men of letters and men of the world; 
in which, for the honour of the corps to which 
they belonged, they never failed to give them 
ſelves the preference. Many a time have I been 
tempted to anſwer them like the Lion in the Fable. 


The thing revers'd had been, and true, 
Could Lions paint as well as you (6). 


But this cannot be ſaid at preſent, replied Lu- 
zincourt, for Lions, as you are pleaſed to call. 
yourſelves, do paint. | 

Yes, yes, but they do not exhibit ; and Manu- 
ſcripts, in Literature, have no great authority. 

It ſeems to me, that an illuſtrious Writer, in 
his Perſian Letters, has treated Men of Literature, 
the Journaliſts, and even the French Academy, 
without the leaſt ceremony. © 

He has ſaid many — things on this ſub= 
ject, as well as on others; but in my opinion, 
he has rather written a Satire, then a temperate 
Criticiſm ; and violent Satire proves nothing. 

* Moſt authors, ſays Monſieur de Monteſquieu, 
* reſemble Poets, who patiently endure beating; 
* but who, free of their thoulders, are intolerably 
« jealous of their works; to which they will not 
“ ſuffer the leaſt offence to be offered (. 

Beſides, the Criticiſms of M. de Monteſquieu 
are too abſolute; he does not ſeem to admit 
exceptions; and rages, without diſtinction, all 
Men of Letters under the ſame claſs; he ſeems 


to think them all caballers and contemptible; 
he 


(a) See La Fontaine's Fable of the Picture of the 
Lion vanquiſhed by the Man. 5 
(þ) His manner of deſcribing the French Academy is 


not more moderate. © I have heard,” ſays Rica, of a 
N « ſort 
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he never allows there are many worthy to be 

propoſed as models, and truly valuable by their 

* virtues and genius; yet. ſuch would be the 
language of reaſon and impartiality. 

I am of your opinion, cried Luzincourt ; and 
think, that thoſe who have undertaken to criticiſe 
Men of Letters, have too often forgotten juſtice - 
and decorum; and at the ſame time, have 
never properly painted their moſt ridiculous 
- foibles (a). 

It was not long after this converſation, before 
Luzincourt had reaſon to be convinced, the Viſ- 

- count had not been guilty, in all he had ſaid, of 
the leaſt deviation from truth. 


Aurelia 
© fort of Tribunal, called the French Academy, than 
* which nothing iti this world is leſs revered ; for, as I am 
told, as ſoon as they have paſſed ſentence, the Public 
*. reverſe the Decree.— The Judges, in this Court, 
** haye nothing to do but babble; flattery comes by in- 
ſtinct, and takes part in their eternal prating; and no 
** ſooner is a Member initiated, than the Dzmon of Pa- 
negyric enters him, never to quit his tenement. This 
Body has forty Heads Eyes are out of the queſtion; 
it ſeems contrived to ſpeak only, not to ſee. It never 
*« ſtands firm on it's feet; for Time, who is it's eternal 
** Foe, ſhakes it every inſtant, and pulls down all it erects. 
** Formerly it's Hands were ſaid to be griping, but of 
© * this I ſhall be filent, and leave thoſe who are better 
«« informed, to ſpeak.” | | 
Lettres Perſannes, Letter LXXIV. 
(a) 1 find truth, ho xever, in the following Criticiſm: 
The Author ſpeaks of falſe Philoſophers thus Did 
*« Wits content themſelves with impoſing on the vulgar 
only, concerning ſuch important trifles as employ them- 


« ſelves, and to be the arbitrators of which, formerly A 
tisfi 
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Aurelia had not longer any prejudices againſt 
Luzincourt ; but ſhe was not yet acquainted with 
the character of Damoville. She ſtill ſuppoſed 
he had a vaſt friendſhip for Luzincourt ; and 
imagined that an exceſſive and. unreaſonable deli- 
cacy, often rendered him too ſuſceptible, exigent, 
and ſometimes unjuſt. She read again the works 
of Luzincourt, and could not help fecretly think- 
ing, that Damoville poſſeſſed neither the ſame ex- 
tent of obſervation, taſte, nor greatneſs of mind. 
But nobody praiſed Luzincourt; he was read, 
but not puffed ; on the contrary, he was defamed 
by many. 1 


« tisfied their pride, they would be, at worſt, but uſe- 
« leſs; but they pretend to deſpotiſm on far more ſerious 
*« ſubjets: Government, Morals, and even Religion, 
fall within their juriſdiction; nor are we permitted to 
believe what they hold unworthy of belief. They 
„ preach up Tolerance, but perſecute whoever differs 
„ from them; call themſelves Citizens of the World, 
but have no love for their Country; which they do not 
<« heſitate to diſturb, by the moſt dangerous ſyſtems ; and 
* finally, beſtow > fine title of Philoſophers upon them- 
** ſelves. This word, which once only meant @ Lover of 
* Wifdom, has, with them, a much more ſublime ſignificati- 
on. The Philoſophers of Antiquity, were but the Diſcip= 
les of the Sage; our Philoſophers are Sages themſelves ; 
in quality of which they ere themſelves into Legiſla- 
tors, not only of Literature, but of our Political and 
Religious Creed. They are Founders! Inſtitutors! 
« Apoſtles! What are they not?” Traite de I Amitie. 
This free, unaſſuming, and temperate paſſage, is writ - 
ten by a woman, Madame de, Author of ſeveral de- 
ſervedly eſteemed works. She has written a 'Treatife on 
Friendſhip; a treatiſe on the Paſſions; Thoughts and 
Moral Reflexions; Novels; and has tranſlated Works on 
Chymiſtrv and Experimental Philoſophy, from. the En- 
gliſh, to which ſhe has added very inſtructive mo 
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he never allows there are many worthy to be 
propoſed as models, and truly valuable by their 
virtues and genius; yet. ſuch would be the 
language of reaſon and impartiality. 

I am of your opinion, cried Luzincourt; and 
think, that thoſe who have undertaken to eriticife 
Men of Letters, have too often forgotten juſtice 
and decorum ; and at the ſame time, have 
never properly painted their moſt ridiculous 

ſoibles (a). 

It was not long after this converſation, before 
Luzincourt had reaſon to be convinced, the Viſ- 
count had not been guilty, in all he had ſaid, of 
the leaſt deviation from truth. 5 

7 Aurelia 


« fort of Tribunal, called the French Academy, than 
« which nothing in this world is leſs revered ; for, as I am 
told, as foon as they have paſſed ſentence, the Public 
*. reverſe the Decree.— The Judges, in this Court, 
** have nothing to do but babble; flattery comes by in- 
<ftin, and takes part in their eternal prating; and no 
** ſooner is a Member initiated, than the Dæmon of Pa- 
negyric enters him, never to quit his tenement. This 
Body has forty Head Eyes are out of the queſtion; 
it ſeems contrived to ſpeak only, not to ſee. It never 
*« ſtands firm on it's feet; for Time, who is it's eternal 
* Foe, ſhakes it every inſtant, and pulls down all it erects. 
* Formerly it's Hands were ſaid to be griping, but of 
© * this I ſhall be filent, and leave thoſe who are better 
informed, to ſpeak.” 
Lettres Perſannes, ds LXXIV. 
(a) I find truth, ho xever, in the following Criticiſm: 
The Author ſpeaks of falſe Philoſophers thus: Did 
*« Wits content themſelyes with impoſing on the vulgar 
only, concerning ſuch important trifles as employ them- 
“ ſelves, and to be the arbitrators of which, formerly - 
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Aurelia had not longer any prejudices againſt 
Luzincourt ; but ſhe was not yet acquainted with 
the character of Damoville. She ſtill ſuppoſed 
he had a vaſt friendſhip for Luzincourt ; and 
imagined that an exceſſive and unreaſonable deli- 
cacy, often rendered him too ſuſceptible, exigent, 
and ſometimes unjuſt. She read again the works 
of Luzincourt, and could not help ſecretly think- 
ing, that Damoville poſſeſſed neither the ſame ex- 
tent of obſervation, taſte, nor greatneſs of mind. 
But nobody praiſed Luzincourt; he was read, 
but not puffed ; on the contrary, tre was defamed 
by many. n 


_ « tisfied their pride, they would be, at worſt, but uſe- 
« leſs; but they pretend to deſpotiſm on far more ſerious 
*« ſubjets: Government, Morals, and even Religion, 
fall within their juriſdiction; nor are we permitted to 
© believe what they hold unworthy of belief. They 
« preach up Tolerance, but perſecute whoever differs 
« from them; call themſelves Citizens of the World, 
but have no love for their Country; which they do not 
I heſitate to diſturb, by the moſt dangerous ſyſtems ; and 
finally, beſtow the fine title of Philoſophers upon them- 
* ſelves. This word, which once only meant @ Lover of 
lam, has, with them, a much more ſublime ſignificati- 
„on. The Philoſophers of Antiquity, were but the Diſcip- 
les of the Sage; our Philoſophers are Sages themſelves ; 
in quality of which they erect themſelves into Legiſſa- 
(tors, not only of Literature, but of our Political and 
Religious Creed. They are Founders! Inſtitutors! 
„ Apoſtles! What are they not?” Traite de I Amitie. 
This free, unaſſuming, and temperate paſſage, is writ 
ten by a woman, Madame de, Author of ſeveral de- 
ſervedly eſteemed works. She has written a Treatiſe on 
- Friendſhip; a treatiſe on the Paſſions Thoughts and 
Moral Reflexions; Novels; and has tranſlated Works on 
Chymiſtr and Experimental Philoſophy, from. the En- 
glich, to which ſhe has added very inſtructive "oy. 
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To balance her good opinion of the latter, ſhe 
was much ſtruck by the reputation of Damoville; 
it flattered her vanity, and made the teſtimony of 
her heart waver. As to the Men of Letters 
Damoville had introduced to her acquaintance, 
ſhe began to ſee them as they were, with ridicu- 
lous pretenſions, exceſſive and filly pride, and 
much more pedantry than knowledge. Often 
would ſhe ſay to herſelf, Wherefore is under- 
ſtanding given, if it cannot teach us the art to 
pleaſe; if it can neither beſtow propriety, good 
taſte, nor elegant manners, which are the delights 
of ſociety. ? | | 

Damoville told Aurelia, in confidence, towards 
the cloſe of Winter, he. was going to publiſh a 
Philoſophic Work, which would make a great 
noiſe, His Novel, contrary to his expectations, 
had produced no effect, but for this time, he was 
not deceived. He openly attacked Religion in 
his work, it was cenſured, prohibited, and, con- 
wy noe 4 ſold, to the very laſt copy, in leſs than 
2 fortnight. 

Luzincourt, fearing the confequences of this 
kind of fame, to the Aut her, ſuppoſed him afflicted, 
or frightened, at leaſt ; he therefore returned, pur- 
poſely, from the country, to afford him every ſer- 
vice in his power. He arrived about five in the 
evening, and found Damoville dreſt to go out; 
he went with him into his cabinet, and, as ſoon 
as they were alone, ſaid, I am happy to ſee, my 
friend, you have ſo much fortitude. | | 
Damoville burſt into a laugh. What didſt 
thou think then, cried he, to find me overwhelm- 
ed in conſternation !———Doſt thou not know, that 
the work was bought up as ſoon as it appeared ? 
Never was ſeen ſuch ſucceſs; I have not a ſingle 


copy 
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copy left I am now prepaaing a ſecond edition, 


in which I ſhall inſert a few things that cannot 
fail of their effect. They may, perhaps, procure. 
the work the. honour of being publickly burnt ; if 
my ambition does not deceive me, I think I may 


_ reaſonably expect it. 


oy 


Suppoſe you ſhould be baniſhed ? 

Pray heaven I may! What importance would 
it give my work ! I ſhould be received like a man 
of Senius, a perſecuted Hero, in foreign lands, 
whence I ſhould overflow France with an ocean of 
ink which never will drop from my pen, if they take 
no notice of me. The difficulty of obtaining per- 
miſſion to print in France 1s a thing which will, 


henceforth, claim my attention. I have made trial, 
and find how it may be turned to account. Yes, 


my friend, you now behold me ranked with Phi- 
loſophers (a), who have protected, upholded me. 
I now am out of their debt, by adopting their 
principles. I am become their equal, and may 


| depend upon their conſtant and faithful friendſhip. 


W hat if you are deprived of liberty ? 

Pſhaw! Perſecution is not ſo outrageous as 
we pretend, Who among us has ever fallen a 
victim to his audacity? We talk continually of 
ſuch things, without troubling ourſelves about 
their reality! provided we may but declaim 
and write diſſertations. Perſecution is now no 
more; its abuſes and revolting abſurdities were 
known before the writings of Voltaire. Wes the 
Author of P Hiſtoire des Oracles (b), one of the 
founders of Modern Philoſophy, perſecuted? Yet 


(a) It ſhould not be forgotten, that Damoville ſpeaks, 
and not the Author; I certainly never ſhould confound 
philoſophers with ſuch people. 2 

(3) The Hittory of Oracles, by M. de Fontenelle. 

there 
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there does not exiſt a work, of the kind, the integ- 
tion of which may be more 'eaſily ſeen through( b). 
What man of Letters, ſince Fontenelle, has loſt 
his property or liberty in the ſame cauſe ? I re- 
member none. No, no, it is perfectly well un- 
derſtood, that Relizion cannot receive a more 
fatal wound, than by perſecuting in it's name. 
Do not be uneaſy, my friend, thy fears for me are 
all chimerical. But it is half paſt five clock; | 
wilt thou go with me to the Theatre ? 

Luzincourt accepted the propoſition, and im- 
mediately went with Damoville. 

The two Authors placed themſelves in the Pit, 
where Damoville perceived, at ſome diſtance, a 
Man of Literature, one of his friends. Is not 
that Blinval? cried he. He has been to Flanders; 

I did not know he was returned. Some days "a 
fore his departure, he publiſhed a kind of Poem, 
in proſe, which has had but little ſucceſs : : and 
Vet there is Philoſophy in it. 

Ves, replied Lurincouit, laughing, but it was 
not frohibited, and it remains with the Bookſeller. 

Damoville roſe to get nearer to Bliaval, who 
| Hkewiſe made his approaches. Blinval gave 
Damoville joy of his fame, and of his happineſs 
likewiſe; and he, in return, praiſed Blinval's 
Poem. Would you believe, ſaid the latter, 
ſighing, it has neither been cenſured nor prohi- 
bited ? 

Why really that is inconceivable, 

My Paragraph upon Tolerance. 

I remember —1t is very daring. 

1 may ſay, I never ſaw, in any work, bolder | 
touches. The intenſion was viſible enough 


) Therefore has. this work been fo ni en 
though it is n dull and ill written. 


4 


and 
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and yet it paſſed unnoticed. I am juſt now, 
however, writing a thing on Perſecution, which 
will rouze them from their lethargy, or I am 
deceived. Indeed, if it does not, I muſt quit 
the trade, for jt will not be worth following. 
Luzincourt liſtened with attention to this cu- 
rious Dialogue ; and, as ſoon as he came home, 
faithfully wrote it down. If ever I ſhould preach 
on Tolerance, ſaid he, I will not repeat the com- 
mon- place things that are now worn ſo.thread- 
bare, I will only tranſcribe this ſhort converſation 
between Blinval and Damoville ; for truths, fo 
frankly expreſſed, ought to make a deep impreſſion. 
— Poor Authors, who abandon the right cauſe, 
only to enſure the ſale of your works, what muſt 
become of ye, if, inſtead of lighting up that In- 
dignation, the effects of which you find ſo uſeful, 
you ſhould incite nothing but virtudus Compaſſion, 
and that cold quiet Contempt, which. Folly and 
Obſtinacy ought ever to inſpire ! | 
When Luzincourt had written this reflection 
in his Diary, he went to ſup at Aurelia's He 


had not ſeen her ſince the appearance of Damo- 


ville's work; and, notwithſtanding all that was 
ſaid, concerning it's pretended merits, ſhe could 
not- admire vain declamations, the tendency of 
which was the deſtruction of Religion. | 
Damoville eould' feign, but his natural levity, 
and indifcretion, would not admit of permanent 
and conſiſtent diſſimulation. Drugk with fame, 
and the praiſes of thoſe who call themſelves Phi- 


loſophers, ſo prodigally beſtowed, he could neither 
moderate nor conceal his exceſſive joy. Aurelia 
eaſily read his heart, diſcovered his intentions, 
motives, policy, and, in a word, his whole ſyſtem. 
. | Errors 
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Errors of the underſtanding ſhe could have ex- 
cuſed; but ſhe beartily deſpiſed a man without 


principles, or character, influenced by the ſpirit 
of Party, guided by the worſt kind of vanity, pre- 
meditately dangerous, leſs blind than wilful, and 


ſacrificing every thing to. intereſt, 'and the mad 


deſire of being talked of. 


Thus intormed, Aurelia delighted to compare 


the conduct of Damoville to that of Luzincourt, 
nor could ſhe unveil the firſt without doing juſtice 
to the ſecond. She tound how much preterable 


was the reputation of Luzincourt to that of Da- 


moville. The latter, ſaid the, it is true, is high- 


ly puffed, but by who? By people who praiſe his 


' talents becauſe he praiſes theirs; who eſteem his 
writings becauſe he writes their opinions. They 
have ſaid to him “ imbibe our maxims, copy, 
© repeat what we have been repeating theſe thirty 
«years, and we will maintain youare a Man of 
% Genius.“ Such is the foundation of his fame. 

Luzincourt has no puffers, for he diſdains ca- 
balling, intriguing, and party ſpirit: he has ene- 
mies, ſor he is impartial, and dares proclaim 


whatever he thinks uſeful truths: he has no en- 


thuſiaſtic Partiſans, for, far from flattering, he 
_ combats the paſſions, reſpects Religion and Mora- 
lity, and is more. defirous of gaining information 
than of . pleaſing. Morality, indeed, be it pre- 
ſented under what ſeducing form it may, will ever 
wear an auſtere form: a ſalutary leſſon may be 
heard with pl&@ſure, and its utility felt, but never 
received with tranſport : therefore are caoral works 
rather profound than attractive, and do not incite 
enthuſiaſm in even thoſe who taſte their beauties; 
they are ſpoken of with more eſteem than affeQigg.. 
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Who then are the admirers of I. uzineourt ? 
Good Citizens; all who love Virtue. Who are 
his Enemies ? Impious Atheiſts, Caballers, and 
all who have neither principles nor morals. The 
number may terrify, but the moſt inveterate De- 
tractor never will dare affirm an Author, of irre- 
proachable purity, can be a contemptible Author; 


while Reaſon, equitable and ſevere, will always 


regard as ſuch, in ſpite of his abilities, the un- 


Such were the reflections of Aurelia, which, yet, 
ſhe would not communicate to Luzineourt. - 
fore ſhe would place unbounded confidence in him, 
ſne wiſhed more intimately to know his character 
and ſentiments. One day, being alone with him, 
ſhe ſaid -I love the ſimplicity of your manners 
and conduct, but think you carry your contempt 


of Fortune and literary Honours, to which you 
have a juſt pretenſion, too far. 


I aſture you, madam, far from deſpiſing the 
hon ours you allude to, I think highly of them. 
And yet you have never been a Candidate for 


the Prize of Eloquence. .' 


Remember the difficulty of the attempt madam. 
The Academy gives 'a ſubjeQ, preſcribes'the 
length of the work, and afterwards commands 
you to praiſe and be eloquent. Be my wiſhes 
ever ſo ardent, it is neceſſary, in order to exert 
my powers, that the ſubject ſhould pleaſe me; 
that the perſon on whom I write an Eulogium be 
ſuch a one, preciſely, as I myſelf would ha ve ſelect- 
ed from among all the great men who have ever 


exiſted, it I deſired to praiſe an individual; . 
that the length preſcribed by the Academy, add 


accord with my plan. Were not all theſe aceis 
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dents to meet, I own I ſhould poſſeſs neither ſeel- 
ing, fancy, nor truth; ſhould be cold, emphati- 
cal, and incorrect; in ſhort, ſhould write a vile 
panegyric. | FE EBIT. DL 
Write, however, write; they will give you 
credit for your good will: and, it ſeems 19 me, 
that has long been all they have required. 
Pardon me, madam, they have, as you ſay, 
no doubt, a remarkable degree of indulgence, in 
many reſpeQs; but there is one thing they poſitive- 
ly require, to which I could not poſſibly ſubmit, 
What is that ? 219 _ 
It is an eſtabliſhed uſage, and cuſtom has made 
it a law, that the ſubjeQs ſhould all be treated in 
the ſame ferm and ftyle; the ſame expreſſions, 
the ſame metaphors, mult be employed to praife 
. a Painter and Turenne, a man of wit, or Henry 
IV. Infomuch that one might at any time write 
one's diſcourſe before one knew the ſubject of it, 
leaving only proper blanks for the name, and 
adding, as ſoon as the Great Man ſhould be nam- =. 
ed, a few Anecdotes and ſelect Repartees: for 
.theſe ornarrents are held . = 205 ö 
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I fee you are right, and I am now perſuaded | 
that moſt of the Eulogiums I have read have been 
thus written. But, well remembered Do 

vod know Damoville's Comedy is to be played 
at the French Theatre to-morrow ? 1 have a Box, 
and, ] muſt inſiſt upon it, you ſhall go with me. 

Luzincourt durſt not refuſe, and went. 
The Piece, in ſpite of Partizans, and all the 
.-prudent precautions of Damoville, had exact i 
the reception foretold by the Viſcount de Valrive: 


df. Sie 
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,- Redoubled applauſes, during the firſt ſcene, fut- 8 
ficiently ſpoke the good- will of one part of the 
it: various Ladies in the Boxes, who were ant., 


mated 
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mated by the recollection of having heard it read, 
joined with tranſport. More than one fan was 
broken: and this continued through the half of 
the firſt Act. | | 

In the ſecond the plaudits were.not ſo loud, for 
the audience began to hear; and in the third, the 
moſt zealous Partizans ſeemed quite overcome 

\ MW with wearineſs. When the curtain dropt, hows» 


| ever, a few timid and half daring voices called 
for the Author, but no echo replied; and Aure- 
la, 3 her Box, ſaid to Luzincourt, they 
might have ſpared their trouble, the Piece can 
8 never do. Poor Damoville ! how uneaſy he will 
be this evening. What ſhall we ſay to him? 
2 For there is no ſaying the Piece was not con- 


demned; and what conſolations can be offered to 
an Author under public condemnation ? 2 
Theſe refleQions only proved Aurelia's inexpe- 
nience; this ſhe was ſoon convinced of: Damo- 
ville, according to his promiſe, came to ſupper, 
was announced, and Aurelia was thinking of 
ſomething to ſay concerning the injuſtice of the 
Public, when he approached her with a trium- 
phant air, I am come a little late, ſaid he, for 
as I left the Theatre, I met with ſeveral perſons 
of my acquaintance, and one cannot get away, 
one is obliged to receive compliments and felicita- 
tions according to cuſtom. In reality I ought to 
be ſatisfied; I was informed there would be a for- 

midable party againſt me, and per!-'ps they ma 

505 be wat accefofal e a5 ks mls — 
at') aurſt not ſhew their good intentions, becauſe they 
Gf fund the Public was not with them. But pray 

© the tell me, madam, how you were pleaſed ? | 

This: queſtion was ſo unforeſeen, that Aurelia 

F vas G@ntounded ; ſhe bluſhed, ſtammered, but 
1 F 2 made 
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made no reply. Damoville turning towards, the 
reſt of the company, obliged them all, by his queſ. 
tions, to_afhirm his Piece had had the greateſt 
ſucceſs; then returning to Aurelia, ſaid, Did not 
you remark, madam, how the Public felt that 
paſſage which terminates the ſecond Scene of the 
third Act? ; yo . | 
Les, all was attention, all was calm. | 
I never heard more applauſe than in the firſt 
AQ, which you know is fl of wit; but the mo- 
ment they began to be intereſted in the Plot, 
there was, as you have well obſerved, a moſt re- 
markable and redoubled attention. No more 
Nnoiſe———[t was then that I was really ſatisfied, 
and the more ſo, becauſe the Piece is not written 
to pleaſe the Pit ; the touches, are too fine, too 
delicate, and it abounds in ſuch ſtrokes. 
Supper was ſerved, and the company ſat down 
to table, where Damoville affected the utmoſt; 
gaiety. It required not much penetration, how - 
ever, to diſcover he was not in his heart ſo merry 
and happy as he would ſeem. 
„After ſupper Damoville again talked of his 
Piece, nor did he forget to intereſt the pride of 
thoſe who had heen at his readings, where they 
had maintained it was excellent. You foreſaw, 
you predicted it's ſucceſs, ſaid he, with under- 
ſtanding and taſte ; it is not poſſible to be deceived, 
reſpecting the merits or defects of a work of 
imagination. In fine, Damoville, on this occaſt 
on, ſhewed himſelf ſuperior to fortune; neve 
was defeat ſuſtained with leſs deje ion, nevet 
were reſources better underſtood, or employed 
with more preſence of mind. ; 
By thus ſhewing a feigned ſatisfaction, he im 
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doubt has cauſe ſo to be, ſaid they. He could not, 
however, ſuſtain this prudent diſſimulation through- 
out; he congratulated himſelf on his ſucceſs in 


| his preface, but aſſirmed, at the ſame time, that 


taſte and underſtanding were baniſhed, and that 
we were again declining towards barbarity. Thus 


it is, that diſcontent betrays itſelf. 


Though Luzincourt did not entirely know 
Aurelia's ſentiments, he could eafily perceive ſhe 
had loſt much of her admiration for Damoville 
but the latter ſo perfectly poſſeſſed the art of mak- 
ing himſelf of confequence, that Luzincourt durſt 
not flatter himſelf Aurelia was ſully convinced con- 


cerning his real merit. Damoviile knew how to 


make hiraſelf praiſed in her preſence, with an ad- 
dreſs that mi be well impoſe upon her. The oblig- 
ing things which had been faid to him in her ab- 
ſence he continually recited, but with ſomuch art, 
that he took from it that appearance of vanity” 
which ſhocks the hearer. Sometimes he aſſumed an 
aw ot ſcatiment, and knowing, as he ſaid, how 
much Aurelia condeſcended to intereſt herſelf in his 
ſuccels, told her of all that made him happy; 
which confidence, ſaid he, comes from the heart, 
and is not the effect of ſelf-love ; neither did he 
wiſh any other perſon to know ſuch things: he 
vaunted of the good opinion others had of him, 
only to give her friendſhip a pleaſuce it ſo well 
knew how to taſte ; beſides, he dreaded to give 
envy new motives to defame and perſecute him. 
Sometimes taking another tone, he would 
repeatylaughing, and ſeem himſelf to diſcredit 


ſome flattering thing which had been ſaid of him; 


but which was rather too ſtrong to be told ſeriouſly. 

In which caſe, he ſpoke of it as of ſomething ex- 

travagant z a pleaſant kind of madneſs. This“ 
. A ingenious 
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ingenious and modeſt form will make an thing 


paſs ; the misfortune is, it is too well known. 
Luzincourt faw Damoville's intentions, but could 
not yet diſcover what impreſſion they made on 
the mind of Aurelia. = 
One evening, as Luzincourt fat talking with 
Aurelia, a ſervant came for him from the Viſ- 
count de Valrive, defiring him to come inſtantly 
to the Viſcount's Siſter-1n-law. He went, and 
as he Entered the chamber of Madame de Valrive, 
was terrified at the conſternation he beheld in 
every countenance. As JI am going, dear Luzin- 


court, to Verſailles, ſaid the Viſcount, and ſhall. 


not return to dinner to-morrow, I wiſhed to in- 
form you | 
Of what ? What has happened! 

A dreadful acciden. That unfortunate Ba- 
ron e Vercenay——killed himſelf this even- 
ing at eight o'clock, and ſo publicly there is no 
poſſibility of concealing this deplorable event. 
The Baron de Vercenay! Killed himſelf! 

His affairs were greatly deranged ; but as he 
had ſeveral places under government, he might, 
by retrenching, and ſacrificing an eſtate, have paid 
his debts, and recovered his fortune, in four or 
five years. He was magnificent, loved parade, 
und could net reſolve on ſuch prudent and rational 
means. Haunted by his creditors, drove to de- 
cide on ſomething, and unreſtrained by religious 
principl s, he eaſed himſelf of an exiſtence which 
was become burthenſome. He has bequeathed a 


wife and three children to beggary ; for his death | 
has taken away the bounties of his Sovereign, and | 


the Penſions he enjoyed. This is the effect of 
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And ſhall Authors, who ſeek to overturn relig> 
on, dare mention Benevolence and Humanity ! 
Madame de Valrive ſighed. It is true, ſaid fhe, 
the unhappy Baron never read any but books of 
that kind. | W 
One reinarkable circumſtance, whiſpered the 
Viſcount to Luzincourt, is, he was 33 
Damoville's book was a wonderful performance. 


| He did not fail ro buy and admire a work that was 
| cenſured and prohibited; and it was found lying 
) 


epen on a table, in the room where he killed 
himſelf, 

| L uzincourt ſnuddered! Thoſe who have written 

- WH fuch works, ſaid he, never rmagined what would 


be the horrid conſequences : had the moſt daring, 

the moſt” hardened of them all, foreſeen them, 

bad they reflected but a moment on them, they 
_ would have ſtarted from their purpoſes. 

Never, ſaid the Viſcount, was ſuicide more fre- 

quent in England, than it has been for theſe laſt 

hve and twenty years in France. No man among 


6 us but has been acquainted with ſome one who. 
5 has killed himſelf. Such are the pernicious fruits 
d of impiety. | 

IT Many of theſe works, I own, ſaid Luzincourt, 

„ WM favour Materialiſm ; but, it ſeems to me, they 
al W feldom dare deny the exiſtence of a God, and 

:- W that Deiſm is much more common than Atheiſm. 
us Becauſe it was eaſily foreſeen Deiſm would en- 
ch gage more Proſelytes than Atheiſm, Every thing 

a atteſts the exiſtence of a God, the Creator of the 
th Univerſe; by admitting a truth, ſodeeply engraven 
nd on the heart of man, thoſe who attack Religion, 

of do not ſhock the feeling mind ſo much, and more 


eaſily ſeduce the ſuperficial ; but they all agree, the 
nd vicked ſhall receive no future puniſhment. Could 
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they ſo far-corrupt my heart, as to. perſuade me 
Louis IX. and Cartouche enjoy, at this moment, 
the ſame deſtiny, who ſhould hinder me from 


committing a convenient crime, not liable to be 
diſcovered? If life were burthenſome, who ſhould 
make me ſupport it? How ſhould I overcome 
paſſion, and reſiſt unceaſing temptations to do ill 
in ſecret, and with impunity, could J ſuppoſe 


God beheldall my actions with equal indifference, 
and that his juſtice would never call me to ac- 
count-? Such are the horrible effe&s of ſuch ex- 
travagant ſyſtems! Oh! that theſe pretended Phi- 
loſophers could hear the cries and groans of this 
wretched Baron's widow ! That they beheld her 
pale, diſhevelled, ſeized with horror, bathing her 
unfortunate children in her tears, and exclaiming, 
in a voice interrupted by ſobs»—*s Oh my chil 7 
* dren, revere Religion!“ . This is the cry of 
a deſpairing heart, accuſing. thoſe corrupt W riters 


of its fatal ills, who attack 
conſtancy and rage. 


Religion with ſo much 


What afloniſhes me, ſaid Luzincourt, is, that 
it.can be ſuppoſed theſe pernicious errors are 
ſcattered through a love of humanity; Intend 
they to root out Fanaticiſm; It had no exiſtence, 
when works like theſe firſt appeared. Beſides, the 
_ Goſpel affords the beſt arms to encounter ſuch an 
enemy. They cannot certainly pretend to offer 
Morality more pure than the Goſpel. | ; 

No; the impoſiibility of that enterprize is 
acknowledged; it is allowed, he who perfeQly 
could follow the precepts of the Goſpel, ſhould 
be the moſt perfect of men. Wherefore, then, root 
out a Religion that preſcribes chaſtity, and obe- 
dience to Magiſtrates and Laws, as indiſpenſible 


duties ; that commands us to be 


good, patient, 


moderate, 
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moderate, benevolent, indulgent, and equitable ; 
that forbids hatred and vengeance, and direCQts-us 
not only to pardon, but to render good for evil? 
Wherefore ſnatch from man a faith which might 
render him ſo heroically virtnous, or take from 
the wicked a ſacred curb? Why deprive Virtue of 
a rational motive, and the pleaſure of aſpining to 
a reward worthy to excite it's ſortitude; or rav 
from the wretched the moſt certain of all con- 
ſolations, and the only one which can give them 
ſtrength to ſupport perſecution, hatred, envy, the 
loſs of friends, phyſical evils, and exceſs of miſery ? 
Heaven be praiſed, replied Luzincourt, the 
motives Religious Detractors have to write thus 
are, now, no longer equivocal ; they are tolera- 
bly well known. 
The Viſcount roſe, and departed for Ver- 
ſallles; and Luzincourt took leave of Madame de 
Valrive, who ſaid to him, ſoftly, This dreadful 
event has equally affected my heart and under- 
ſtanding, and reſtored me thoſe principles which 
dangerous converſations and writings had almoſt 
deſtroyed. | | 3m 
Luzincourt was too melancholy to return to 
Aurelia, and, therefore, went home, where he 
found a letter, which he opened, and ſaw a hand 
and ſignature wholly ſtrange to him: the letter 
contained what follo vs : AN 
From the Chateau de , April 36, 17 
J have not the happineſs to be known to you, 
* fir, and yet am deeply in your debt; to acquit 
* myſelf as much as is in my power, I will take 
* the liberty to relate my ſtory in as few words as 
* poſſible. 
I was ten years old when my father died, 
*and was educated by a virtuous and well-in- 
1 | « formed 
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«formed mother, between whom, and a liſter, 
* my affection was wholly divided; age and un- 
% derſtanding did but increaſe ſenſations ſo na- 
& turalito the heait. | 
L obtained a commiſſion, and my mother and 
“ ſiſter continued to live in the Chateau where! 
« as born, During ten years, I conftantly con- 
* tinued to dedicate all the time I had to ſpare, 
„ to their fociety ; my mother was happy, and I 
« found in my ſiſter a moſt amiable friend. Could 
J enjoy greater felicity? Alas! a ſenſeleſs 
„pride, a puerile vanity deſtroyed it all ! 

% My name is not illuſtrious, but my family is 
< one of the moſt ancient in all Franche-Comte, 
« and I highly valued this advantage. A weak- 
<< neſs, like this, is the more dangerous, becauſe 
4 the conſequences are not viſible enough to make 
«<< us with to ſurmount it. I ſoon however, found 
&« how fatal it might be to happineſs. I wiſhed 
4 to procure an honourable match for my ſiſter ; 


4 ſhe refuſed her conſent, owned her heart was 


* no longer free, and ſaid her mother authorized 
« her inclinations. The choice ſhe had made, ; 
«© added to the vexation her refuſal cauſed. She 
« loved a man of merit, with a moderate fortune; 
& but he was not a gentleman. | 

& did every thing in my power to prevent the 
& marriage, the idea of which my pride could 
not ſupport ; but all my efforts were uſeleſs, | 
« and my ſiſter eſpouſed the man of her heart. 1 


4 quitted the country, and, forgetting all I owed 


my mother, ſwore never to return; that [ 
« might never more ſee a ſiſter, who was become 
« almoſt an object of hatred to me, and from 


« whom my mother would not part. 
"SY 23.20 + DION] 
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I came to Paris, and gave into every diſſi- 
« pation which could make me loſe the memory of 
« 4nevent which had cut me to the heart. I form- 
« ed ſome agreeable connections, but they appear- 
« ed cold, when I recolleQed, in ſpite of myſelf, 


e the pleaſing intimacy which nature and habit 
„ had formed, and the charms which I had taſted. _ 
« Six years did I paſs in this ſituation, diſcontent- 


c ed, unhappy, endeavouring to forget, and per- 
cc ſuading myſelf my mother ought to have facri- 
& ficed the hapineſs of my ſiſter, and conſe- 
« quently her own, to my vanity. 15 

Having never had real friendſhip for any 
“ perſon, except my mother and my ſiſter, nor 
«© ever wiſhed to replace two ſuch dear friends, 
] concealed theſe cruel chagrins in my boſom, 
c and was deprived of the advice which friend- 
«« ſhip or reaſon might have offered. At laſt, 
% however, this ſalutary advice has been given 
«© me, and by you, fir. When your work ap- 
& peared, I was not at Paris; various occupations 


s prevented me from reading it till the month of 


« March laſt; it was then 1 began, for the firſt 
ce time, a book which produced ſo ſtrong and 
« ſingular an impreſñon on my mind, that it was 
< impoſſible for me to ſay whether the work was 
« well written, the plan good, or the ideas new; 
J was not in a ſtate to judge, I could only feel 
& and ſhed tears; nor was it a book, but a dear 


1 and tender friend who ſpoke, who interrogated, 


« who knew me better than I knew myſelf ; who, 
« while he unvealed my ſoibles, and made me 
ce bluſh for them, taught me how to conquer and 


„ expiate them; mingled the mildeſt conſolations 


« with reproach, and diſcovered the true ſources 
Jof happineſs. | > I BE 
4 


— 
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„Ohl Sir you who have never written but 
< in behalf of Religion and Morality, accept the 
© ſweet reward our worthy labours ; learn 
© there was a heart led aſtray by hardened pride, 
« and that your writings, alone, have brought it. 
« back to reaſon, nature, and virtue. Sitting 
te between my mother and my fiſter, I wrote this 
© letter; you conducted me to my mother's knees, 
<« where I received my pardon ; you placed my 
ce ſiſter's children in my arms, to you I owe their 
& innocent careſles, the delicious tears that I and 
& thoſe who love me, have ſhed, and the inex- 
<« preſſible joys I feel. | 
% Union and Peace are re-eſtabliſhed in this 
«houſe ; Content reigns here; and this is your 
« doing; theſe are your bene fits; this pure and 
4 ſublime fame muſt affect a heart like your's. 
& Should Hatred or Calumny perſecute you, how 
& eaſily may you brave their fury? Remember 
e the virtuous families that revere and bleſs you, 
and ſometimes read this letter. 
+ Bu Le Comte de F***,”7 
There is no deſcribing the effect this letter had 
on Luzincourt ; ſweet were the tears that bathed 
his cheeks. Oh! how honourable, cried he, is 
the occupation I have choſen, when it's duties are 
fulfilled ! It can only be debaſed by vice. 
Luzincourt was juſt. Who could deſpiſe Men 
of Letters, were they always guided by virtuous 
motives? They were the honour of the Age of 
Louis XIV. and they deſerved ſo to be; all the 
celebratedAuthors of thoſe times reſpeRed religion; 
many conſecrated their talents to it's glory (a/, and 


(a) Paſcal, Boſſuet, Nicole, the two Arvaulds, Flechi- 
er, Eourdaloue, Maſſillon, &c, 1 88 
produced 


Wi 


produced thoſe immortal works, which will ever 
endure, and which makes us equally love virtue 
and their Authors. LET | | 

Luzincourt, however, unable to ſupport his 
incertitude, concerning the real fentiments of 
Aurelia, thought, at laſt, of declaring his on; 
really taking it for granted, that a woman, whom 
he had loved for three years, had never diſcovered 
his ſecret. 2 2 | 

Full of fears and uneaſineſs, he went to Aure- 
lia's whom he found juſt returned from a public 
fitting of the French Academy. She ſeemed 
greatly agitated. There is no bearing it, faid 
ſhe, to Luzincourt, all is loſt; neither' juſtice, 
reaſon, nor gallantry remain. | 

Good God | Madam, what is the matter? 
A great Man has affirmed, thoſe nations where 
women are beſt treated, are always moſt civilized. 
I flatter myſelf, the great Man, who ſpoke ſo 
well, was a Frenchman. | 1 
By no means he was an Engliſhman (Ca), 
We are not ſo civilly dealt with in France! You 
ſhalljudge, when I have told you what I have juſt 
heard. A Philoſopher, defirous of praiſing , a 
Princeſs, who has been dead theſe fifty years, could 
not accompliſh his purpoſe but at the expence of 
all the Princeſſes, and all themen who have ever 
exiſted, or do exiſt; and that in a ſingle phraſe. 

He has been very laconic indeed. | 

You ſhall hear———T hough a woman and 4 
Princeſs, ſaid he, ſbe loved learning. dt 

The Orator ought to have been anſweredzthat 
though a Philoſopher, and, an Academican, he did 


| (a) Cook's Voyage to Otahetee. 
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pot, on this occaſion, ſhew either much politeneſs 
or equity. | 

And the leſs, in that a great Princeſs honoured 
the Aﬀembly by her preſence; yy which ſhe proved, 
that, though a Woman and @ Princeſs, ſhe loved 
learning. | . . 

And did the Public approve this ſpeech ? 

They groaned and hiſſed, that was all they did. 

That was all they could do, I think. 

What! Among ſo many Auditors, not one 
courageous Kight to anſwer for us, and de- 
fend us? | | | 

How could you wiſh any anſwer to be given to 
ſo fooliſh a thing? Had you been attacked with 
any appearance of reaſon, you would, no doubt, 
have tound defenders. If, for example, the Phi- 
loſopher, inſtead of accuſing women of not loving 
the Belles Lettres, had accuſed them of the con- 
trary, and endeavoured to turn their paſſion for 
Literature into ridicule, your Knights might 

then have been of ſervice. 

Why, very true? for women never wrote or 
cultivated Literature ſo much as at preſent.—— 
What then could this Philo/opher be thinking of:? 
—— He was abſent no doubt; Mathematicians 
are ſubje& to be ſo, and one might well adviſe 
them to calculate m& e, and write leſs. For my 
part, I own, I am paſſionately intereſted in the 
glory of my ſex. 

The ſentiment is worthy of you——elt is noble 
and natural. | 

It has been ſaid, that the age of Louis XIV. 
which produced ſo many great men, was the age 
for great women alſo; I am afraid they cannot 
ſay as much of this. | _ 

do not think that ſear well founded. True it 


ia, I know no women who has been appointed 
a to 
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to an Embaſſy, nor the Siſter of a common Soldier 
who has married an Emperor {@); but, in other 
reſpects, I think, the balance in favour of the wo- 
men of the preſent age. 

An Embaſly ! An Empreſs ! I am ſorry to think 
that never can happen again. 

Oh! that I had a throne to offer you! 

Pſhaw! This is not the kind of gallantry I 
want; give me your proots in favour of the wo- 
men of this age 

And is not your ambition on that head ſatisfied 
madam ? We have Queens, who, on the Throne, 
afford the brighteſt examples of the mild and 
benevolent virtues which honour. humanity, and 
of thoſe ſhining qualities which conſtitute Heroes. 
Women in this age, have written in every branch 
of Literature with the greateſt ſucceſs. The beſt 
modern Novels are the productions of women; 
the Peruvian Letters, the Letters of my Lady 
Cateſby, & c. are ſurely equal to the Princes of 
Cleves and Zaide (5); Women have not been 
leſs diſtinguiſhed in Poetry; many may be cited 
equal to Madame de Deſhoulieres, and ſome have 
even diſcovered abilities of a higher kind (c. 


They 
(a) Catherine, wiſe to the Czar, Peter the Great. 
(5) Madame de Tencin and Mademoiſelle de Luſſan 
are likewiſe of this age. 

(c Thus for example, there are no Cantatas, Rouſ- 
ſeau's excepted, which I think are better than thoſe by 
Mademoiſelle de Louvencour ; it was the who wrote all 
the charming Cantatas ſet to muſic by Clerambaut and 
Bourgeois, Ariadne, Cephalus and Aurora, Zephirus 
and Flora, Pſyche, Love ſtung by a Bee, Medea, Alpheus 
and Arethuſia, Leander and Hero, the Muſetta, Pigmali- 
on, and Pyramus and Thiſby. Mademoiſelle de Louven- 
cour had many other accompliſhments. She was an en- 
cellent Muſician, and was, beſides, one of the handſomeſt 
and woſt yirtuous women of her age, She died in 1712. 
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They have written Cantatas, Poems (d), and 


Tragedies (e). The women of Louis XIV's 

time compoſed little except works of mere amuſe- 
ment (//. Whereas within theſe twenty years 
they have written a multitude of truly uſeful and 


(d) Among others, two Poems in verſe, written by the 
ſame Lady, which gained prizes at the Jeux Florauz 
(ſports of Flora,) the one Love and Fortune, the other on 


the Building of Athens. An Ode on the Imagination, by. 


this Lady, gained a prize alſo from this Academy. 
(e) No women of the laſt century, Madame de Deſhou- 
lieres excepted, wrote 'Tragedies. She has written two, 
ic and Ant:ine, and died in 1694. Mademoiſelle 
Barbier, who died in 1745, wrote many Tragedies which 
were in repute; and Madame de Gomez, who died in 
1770, has written ſeveral that were played with great 
ſucceſs ; particularly the entitled Habis, in which we find 
feeling and poetry. Mademoiſelle Bernard, who lived in 
this century, befides various very pleaſing pieces in verſe, 
and ſome pretty Novels, wrote two Tragedies, Brutus 
and Laxdamia; the firſt, efpecially, had great ſucceſs : 


from which M. de Voltaire has not diſdained to borrow a | 


thought, which is always particularly applauded in his 


Tragedy of Brutus. In the Play by Mademoiſelle Ber- 


nard, Brutus, being alone with his ſon, ſays, 
Forbear ! Oh end not the horrid recital, . 
But ſuffer my confus'd foul to doubt 
Whether I have or have not now a ſon. 

. 
No; thou haſt not. 
In Voltaire's Tragedy, Brutus, alone with his ſon, "FR 

The Gods made me a Father to two ſons, 


* 


Whom Ilo ved. One is loſt What dol ſay! 
One! Speak wretched Titus Have I a ſon? 
3 LT IS 


No; thou haſt not. 


Except Madame la Marquiſe de Lambert, who, 


indeed, may be placed in this century, ſince ſhe died in 
1723. It is true, ſhe was 86 years of age. 
| moral 
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moral works; and there are, at this moment, 
ſeveral women, in France, whocultivate Letters, 
with reputation, in various branches of Literature. 
In England they have the ſame ſucceſs (f); and: 
in Ruſha, a women directs the labours of a cele- 
brated Academy, of which ſhe is perpetual Preſi- 


dent; and really, madam, if that will not ſatisfy 


you, you are very hard to pleaſe. | 
| You forget the learned Ladies of the laft 
century: A | 
l ſee you envy Madame Dacier. - 
You mult own, Ladies, now, do not underſtand 
Greek. 5 5 | 
And I muſt likewiſe own the men do not either. 
We learn the Greek alphabet, after which we 
read tranſlations, then we ſay we know Greek, 
and this is the whole myſtery. As to other 
languages, we meet with many Ladies who know 
Engliſh, nakan, Spaniſh, and even Latin. 
atin ! | 
Yes, you yourſelf are acquainted with three. 
What three women who underſtand Latin ? 
Yes, madam, who underſtand Latin; there are 
Madame N ***, Mademoiſelle N ***, her 
daughter, and Madame the Marchioneſs de LV, 
who all know it as perfectly as the moſt ſtudious 
men, | 
Among others, the Author of Evelina and Cecilia z 
| and likewiſe Miſs Hannah More, the Author of ſeveral 
well written moral works, and two Tragedies, played at 


the Theatre Royal in Covent-Garden, and which conti- 
nue to be played. 

Madame de Genlis has not an extenſive knowledge of 
Engliſh Literature, otherwiſe ſhe would not certainly have 
omitted to mention Miſs Seward and Mrs. Cowley, per- 
haps ſeveral others. T. 

| Know 
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Know Latin! And I, who have been ac- 
quainted with them theſe three years, never to 
— it! Women then may be modeſt as well 
as learned, and ſcholars without being Pedants; 
nay, without wiſhing to have their abilities 
known.——Sut let us continue the compariſon 
between the women of the laſt century and this. 
I do not remember any French women of the age 
of Louis XIV. who underſtood Mathematics ; 
and we have had Madame du Chätlet. Do 
you know any Foreigner _— 

England, Switzerland, Holland, Germany, and 
Italy, preſent a crowd of worn eminent for their 
extent and depth of knowledge; a woman has even 
received in this age, an honour, which incon- 
- teſtably proved, her talents were very ſuperior to 
thoſe of all the learned in her nation, then in 
exiſtence, A Pope, equally diſtinguiſhed for his 
underſtanding and information, Benedict XIV. 
beſtowed on Maria Agnezi, a celebrated Mathe- 
matician, the place of Apoſtolical Profeſſor in the 
Univerſity of Bologna in 1558. 5 

A woman Apoſtolical Profeſſor! Well, that 
really delights me. How great muſt be her merit 
to pretend to ſuch a place ! | 

And does not Benedict XIV. who to reward 
ſuperior merit did a thing ſo uncommon, deſerve à 
word of praiſe from you ? | 

O yes; though a Man and a Pope, he was ſuperior 
to vulgar prejudices againſt women. : 

Theſe prejudices will be forgotten when educa- 
tion is better underſtood, and when women will | 
imagine themfelves capable of acquiring all the 
knowledge, and all the arts, as perfeQly as the | 


men. 
We | 


_ "x 
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We do not think this, and therefore we remain 
ignorant. All ſerious ſtudies ſeem ſuperior to 


our minds. So it ſeems you think exceſſive humi- 


lity makes us frivolous.— Well, I am glad you 
have found out that. But I am, uneaſy about 
another thing; no perſoh can deny there have 
been women of genius; the famous Elizabeth, 


Queen of England, and other Heroines, are our 
proofs; yet it 1s obſtinately maintained, there are 
P Y N , 


certain works of imagination, which require a 
force and energy women have not. Thus, ſor 
example, it is affirmed, no woman can write an 
excellent Tragedy: the Tragedies of Mademoi- 
ſelle Barbier and Bernard, and of Madame de 
Gomez, were played with ſucceſs, at firit, 'tis 
true ; but they are not played at preſent. | 
Remember, madam, * the Cleopatra of 
Jodelle (a), only five women have written 
Tragedics that have been played on the French 
Theatre; and you muſt allow it would have been 
miraculous, if out of the ſmall number, one had 
been found equal to Racine. 'Theſe five Authors, 
far from having written contemptible works, 
were ſucceſsful; and what could reaſonably be 
hoped for more? think on the other hand, 
what an inumerable ſwarm of Tragic Writers 


have proceeded, and come after Corneille; how 


many have been condemned for one that was ap- 
proved. How many have been forgatten, and 
how many ſhall be forgotten. I therefore do not 
ſee what foundation there is to aſſert, that, to 
write a Tragedy belongs only to men, and that 


women ought not to pretend to it: it is wrong 
to judge them, till they have been oſtener tried. It 


(@) The firſt French Tragedy. 
” muſt 
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muſt be owned they have written good Poetry; 


that they have wit, underſtanding, dignity of 


mind, and feeling; and what more is required 
to write a good Tragedy? Often have they even 
in this way, charmed the public at much leſs 
_ expence fa). 5 

You ſpeak of women in a very flattering man- 
ner ; but do not you think, they have, in general, 
treated us with great rigour, and that there never 
was a leſs gallant age than the preſent. 

That is a ſign greatly in your favour, fo it 
proves there is a real competition for ſuperiority 
between men and women. We are willing 
enough to praiſe you when you are only amiable ; 


but if once you diſcover eminence, in any one 
thing, we have a right to find fault, for we are the 
Malte 


rs, and ſurely we muſt maintain ſubordina- 
tion. For my part, when think on the educa- 
tion of women, I cannot conceive how one can 
help admiring them. Let us ſuppoſe, that Cor- 


neille and Racine had learnt nothing from in- 
fancy to youth, that is, till they were eighteen or 


twenty, but to dance and play on the Harpſicord; 
and that afterwards they had heard ſpeak of Balls, 
Feaſts, and Viſits. Behold them at that Epocha, 
obliged to anſwer numberleſs meſſages every 


morning, and do nothing but write Billets, and 


read the Journal de Paris. Do you think they 

would the: have written Cinna and Athalia ? 
You are in the right, and we have been refuſed 

the giſts of genius a little too lightly. 85 


(a) I might eaſily have proved, without all theſe reaſon- 
ings, a woman may poſſeſs this uncommon and ſublime 
Art, had I been permitted to add another name to thoſe 
already cited. 4 

The 
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The converſation of Aurelia and Luzincourt 


was interrupted by a Viſitor, and Luzincourt took 


leave without finding occaſion to ſpeak his ſenti- 
ments. He loved Aurelia, but dared not to tell 
her ſo. Certain of having obtained her friendſhip, 
he feared if he declared his paſiion, he might loſe a 
thing to him ſo precious. Abſent from her he 


was all hope, and determined within himſelf to 


open his heart to her; preſent with her he loſt 
all his confidence, and durſt not ſpeak, unleſs on 
indifferent things. oe 

At laſt he determined to write, began ten 
Letters, and ſatisfied with none tore them all: 
remembering he was ſoon going to have a five 
Ad Comedy played at the French Theatre, he 
ſaid to himſelf, Should it be condemned, I muſt 
give up the happineſs to which I aſpire; ſhould it 
be ſucceſsful, Aurelia may, perhaps, be inclined to 
favour my paſſion. This idea determined him to 
be ſtill Glent, although the effort was very painful. 

While he was giving the finiſhing touches to 
his Comedy, Damoville, to keep awake the pub- 
lic attention, announced to the world, he had juſt 
finiſhed the laſt Canto of an Epic Poem; his 
friends very gravely aſſerted, it was a perfect work. 
Every body wiſhed to ſee this new Cliefd æuvre, 
and readings again began. The Poetry was called 


ſublime, the Pictures delightful ; the plan could 
not be. judged of yet, for detached parts ony 
* 


had been heard; but it was univerſally allow 

the Poet had at laſt as much genius as Virgil; 
and ſo great was the fame of this work, that tbe 
foreign Princes, with whom Dimoville held cor- 
reſpondences, teſtified a deſire to read it. Da- 
moville accordingly ſent his Poem, and the moſt 
5 Th RE 
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fattering Eulogiums, Penſions, and Portraits, 
were his rewards. | 

In this the moment of triumph and glory, 
Damoville was obliged, very unwillingly, to in- 
terrupt his readings. His ancient Protectreſs and 
intimate friend, Madame d'Herblay, died ; his 
attachment to her was ſo well known that he 
could not diſpenſe with being moſt profoundly 
afflicted; accordingly he diſappeared, and ſhut 
himſelf up for a fortnight, after which he zgain 
went into company. : 
He came one evening to Aurelia's, and found 
her alone with Luzincourt. Aurelia mentioned 
his abſence: I became a recluſe, replied Damo- 
ville, that I might think of nothing but er. I 
have written fer Eulogium, will you hear it? 
But how, with griet ſo violent, could you write ? 

I have had that fortitude, and, if you have a 
moment to ſpare, I flatter myſelf you will be in- 
tereſted by this ſhort diſcourſe; you will find 
it expreſſive of ſimplicity, and real grief; that is, 
you will perceive all I have felt. 

Damoville fetched a deep ſigh, and, after a 
"moment's ſilence, coolly unfold: d his Mar.uſcript, 
and with dry eyes anda firm tone of voice, read 
the funeral Eulogium of the intimate friend whom 
he had ſo recently loft. This Eulogium was 
written with great care, art, and want of feeling ; 
it was interſperſed with ſhort anecdotes, and happy 
ſayings and ſentiments attributed to the defunct; 
the whole ſeaſoned with exclamations, and a 
core of trivial and unintelligible ma xims of friend- 
ſhip and grief; a kind of Philoſophic and Meta- 
phyſic Galimatias terminated this maſter · piece of 
ſemiment, which, as it was eaſy to ſee, was com- 
| poſed 
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poſed according to all the rules of Oratoric and 
Academic Art. Eg ts 
Really, ſaid. Aurelia, I cannot conceive how it 
is poſſible to form a plan, write floridly, and com- 
poſe a diſcourſe in the firſt moments of dee 
affliction; I ſhe uld think one neither could labour 
nor meditate, and muſt own that grief, expreſſed 
with ſo much art and wit, does not ſeem to me 
very profound. | 
Art! I aſſure you there is no art here. 
| It is true, there is no great order in the ideas, 
nor connection between the ſentences; but that 
is not the kind of negligence I wiſh: I do not 
know what is wanting, but I know I have not 
wept. This 1 muſt alledge to you, for ſure! 
it is not my fault: believe me, whoever is 
truly grieved, is incapable of writing a fine diſ- 
courſe. I know that, at preſent, as ſoon as an 
Author ſees the perſon he loves the beſt in danger 
death, he is leſs occupied by melancholy than 
by the care of preparing, at all events, an Eulo- 
gium worthy to eternize-the memory of the be- 
loved object; but this faſhion cannot laſt, for, 
while thoſe who follow it endeavour to perſuade 
us of their extreme ſenſibility, they prove the 
exact contrary : thus, for example, bad I not 
known you did not love Madam d*Herblay, I 
ſhould have learnt it from your Fulogium. 
How, that I did not love her? h 
You forget that you have told me fo a hundred 
times; aſk Luzincourt; you have often ſpoken 
of her to us as of an intriguing woman, every wa 
. contemptible ; but ſhe was then alive and well, 
and hei funeral Fulogium was not in queſtion. 
I am not aftcniſhed you have not wept; but 
this is an abuſe of confidence on your part, tha. 


I again 
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. I again proteſt, that if I had not known Four 


ſecrer, I ſhould not have wept. 

I do not think fo; I ſhall this evening ſap with 
twelve or fifteen people, to whom I will read m 
Fulogium, and am certain that every body wil 
melt into tears. 

Damoville was again deceived, he read his Fu- 
logium to a large company, not one of whom 
wept. It is true, it was a thouſand times re- 

ted in his ears, nothing could be more intereſt- 
ing or affecting. 

Luzincourt fupped with Aurelia the b even- 


ing, and the converſation turned on a Man of 
Letters and an Academican, who was juſt dead. - 
Every perſon who had any pretenſions to ſucceed 


him in the Academy, was mentioned, and Da- 
moville's name was at the head of the liſt; but 
Luzincourt heard, with ſurprize, the Viſcount de 
Valrive named among the reſt. Deſirous of 
knowing if he really intended to become a candi- 
date, as ſoon as he ſaw him, he aſked. I pretend, 
to ſuch a place | replied the Viſcount ; what are 
my qualifications ? 

You have wit, knowledge, and love of learn- 
ing, which is all the Academy requires of a man 
of condition; and it does not oſten require 
even that. 

If the i as they have done, ſhou'd 
cauſe a perſon named by themſelves, and their 
choice ſhould fall on me, I ſhould be exceedingly 
Dattered, and think I might accept the honour, 
without making myſelf ridiculous; but were l 
_ Inſtead of . to lay a claim to, and folicit it, 
while the public are ignorant, not only if I have 
knowledge, but if I even am acquainted with the 
Principles of my languages what could they think? 


g % 
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No, this never ſhall be my conduct; it ſeems to 
me very evident, that any man, be him who he 
will, who is the Author of a printed work, may, 
without much pride, become a candidate. It is 


well known, ſuperior talents are not abſolutely 
neceſſary to gain admittance; and an Author ma 

ſay, I have written a book, read, and judge ; but 
what plea has a man of condition, who never has 


ſhewn his abilities, except in converſation? Yet 
he muſt preſent himſelf, viſit all the Academicians, 
and formally ſolicit the vacant place. To-? make a 
demand, a right muſt be eſtabliſhed ; ſhould he 
then ſay, Gentlemen, I proteſt Ihave as much 
« underſtanding as is neceſſary to gain admittance 
« among you; I have not yet written any book, 


„ but I will write charming ones. Here are three 


& or four Men of Letters Candidates, as well as 


« myſelf; but I aſſure you, they are not equal 


* to me; and every one of my acquaintance tells 
me, you mult of courſe give me preference.“ 
Such are the beſt and ſureit reaſon he can give; 
whether he does or no, matters little; for his 
conduct, viſits, and ſolicitations, inconteſtably 
lay all that, | 

We find men of rank, Academicians of real 
merit, who yet have never written any books. 


| confeſs it; but do you think they made all 


theſe reflections? 


Luzincourt was obliged to own the Viſ- 


count's reaſoning was juſt ; and that, in effect, 


it was a diſcouraging and melancholy circum- _ 


ſance, for a Man of Literature to find him- 
ſelt oppoſed by a man of faſhion, who has 
do other titles to produce than the good opinion 
de has of himſclf, and the Eulogiums of his friends. 
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Autumn advanced; Luzincourt's Comedy wat 
received, and put in rehearſal. During this time, 
Damoville printed his Epic Poem. The public 
impatiently waited for the appearance of this 
vaunted work, and not one perſon was heard to 
mention the Comedy of Luzincourt. Aa laſt, in 
the month of January, the poem was announced 
in the Journals, and the very ſame day the Book- 
| ſeller's ſhop was crowded, and two hundred copies 

re bought in the ſpace of twelve hours; but 
the Bookſeller himſelf preſerved, entire, the reſt of 
the edition, during his life; and before the end 
of the week, the immortal work was conſigned 
to oblivion, | | 

Luzincourt's Comedy had the moſt complete 
and brilliant ſucceſs, for it preſented a picture of 
manners as real as it was witty. It was impoſ- 
ſible to ſay the Author did not know the World, 
or that his Characters wanted reality; Envy had 
but one reſource, which ſhe always employs to 
advantage on like occaſions ; that is, to make 
applications, and give real names to imaginary 
Beings. The Author's ſtrokes had been gencral, 
but particular views were attributed to them; in- 
capable of affirming he was not a faithful Painter, 

the only reſource was to make him an odious one. 
By ſuch accuſations a clamour was actually ex- 
cited ayainſt him in one part of Society; ſome 
were told, You were the perſon he meant ; and 

others affirmed he had not ſpared his friends. Do 
ou not ſee, ſaid one, how much ſuch a Character 
reſembles the Viſcount de Valrive; the ſame turn 
of expreſſion, the ſame manners. True it is, he 
has given this character ridiculous foibles, which 
the Viſcount has not; but in that lies the infamy 


of the act, which is monſtrous ! atrocious mo 
| Al 
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And who is that contemptible Coquette, who 
plays ſo important a part in his Comedy ? 

That is Madame de Champroſe. Who can 
miſtake her manners, and the turn of expreſũon 
ſo peculiar to her? The likeneſs is ſtriking, but, at 
the ſame time, diſhonourable; ſhe never before 
was thought a miſchievous intriguer; and ſuch 
are the frightful features he has given her. This 
is dreadſul. 

Thus was poor Luzincourt treated, only be- 
cauſe he had given a true Picture of Life, of 
which other Authors had no idea. One of his 
Characters had the charms of the Viſcount de 
Valrive in converſation ; another had expreſſions 
lik: thoſe of Madame de Champrofe. Such were 
what was called ſtriking Portraits. 

Aurelia informed Luzincourt of what the world 
ſaid. She ſent for him one evening, and told 
him, I have juſt ſeen a lady who is outrageous 
againſt you. Madame de Sezac. 

For what cauſe? 

_  Sherecolle&s herſelf in your Portrait of the 
Coquette ; ſays you ud to viſit her formerly, and 
is convinced you meant to draw her Character. 

Then at preſent it no longer belongs to Ma- 
dame de Champroſe. = 
No; for Madame de Sezac, has tricked her out 
of it; ſhe maintains it cannot be diſputed, as ſhe 
will prove. | 

Juſt as Aurelia ſaid this, Damoville entered, 
and addreſſing himſelf to Luzincourt, You have 
brought a fine affair upon your hands, ſaid he, I 
have juſt left a lady, who never, as long as ſhe 
lives, will pardon your Coquette. PE 
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have juſt heard replied, Luzincourt, of this 
new artifice ; but I affure you, I thought no 
more of Madame de Sezac, than of Madame de 
Champroſe. 

I am not ſpeaking of 8 de 3 

No! Of whom then? 

Of Madame de Blagny. 

Madame de Blagny! I do not know ber 31 
never ſaw her. 

No matter for that; ſhe is certain you meant 
her, and all the company at her houſe is of her 
opinion. | 

Luzincourt ſig hed. Conſole yourſeif, ſaid Au- 
relia, the purity Fo your intentions ſhould make 

ou deſpiſe ſuch vain clamours and ridiculous in- 
Juſtice. Let them compare your Picture of Lite 
with thoſe which moſt other Authors draw, and 
your Comedy will be found leſs vicious, your Cha- 
raters much leſs revolting; it will be ſeen, whether 
the world be as contemptible and perverſe as cer- 
tain writers pretend; yet your work excites uni- 
verſal anger, and why ? Becauſe, with a deep 
knowledge of the human heart and manners, the 
Author. wanders not from nature; he preſents not 
only poſſible things, but real; paints no chimerical 
Beings ; produces no Monſters; all is true, na- 
tural, and ſtriking ; and among ſuch Portraits, 
each perſon might eaſily find himſelf. 

Theſe reflections could not totally diſſipate 
Luzineourt's dejection; Hatred wanted power to 
intimidate, but not to ai him ; and his enemies 
were more numerous, becauſe no Author had 
ever ſhewn a more perfect or uniform impartiality ; 
never did Envy or Reſentment dictate his Criti- 
ciſms. and never did Policy, orthe trifling intereſt _ 


of the moment, prevent him from boldly con- 
: 
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demning what he thought condemnable, with ſuch 
reſtrictions as reaſon and juſtice preſcribe. | 

Such equitable and moderate conduct will never 
gain Partizans; it may obtain univerſal eſteem, 


and may give to a work of mediocrity, in other 


reſpects, an attraction which ſhall cauſe it to be 
read, a merit the more to be deſired, for being 
uncommon ; but this will gain no puffers, but a 
multitude of enemies. Thus, for example, Lu- 
zincourt was no blind admirer of Jean Jaques 
Louſleau ; he condemned his errors, his incon- 
ſiſtencies; reproached his want of principle, and 
often of taſte; but he admired in his ſoul, the 
genius and ſuperior talents. of that extraordinary 
man; and eſpecially, his noble independence and 
ſincere contempt tor intrigue. . 

In ſpeaking this, Luzincourt vfended the en- 
thuſiaſſic Partizans of Rouſſeau, and at the ſame 


time incurred the hatred of his enemies. A 


ſimilar misfortune attended him, when he ſpoke 
of the philoſopher of Ferney. Voltaire's enemies 
reproached Luziecourt for having praiſed his be- 
nevolence, and the noble uſe he made of his for- 
tune. Gentlemen, replied Luzincourt, I have 


been at Ferney, where I found neither a Philo» 


icpher nor a happy Sage; but I found a man who 
was beloved by his vaſlals, becauſe he was good 
to them. This I have ſeen, and this I ought to ſay. 

The fame party was ſtill more angry with 


| Luzincourt, not only becauſe he had not equalled 


Crebillion to Voltaire, but becauſe he had. not 
maintained Crebillion had more genius and origi- 
nality. Gentlemen, replied Luzincourt, I may 
be deceived, and particularly on this point; 
but ſuch is my opinion; this I have thought; 
this I ought to ſay ; this I have ſaid. | 
G 3 | Such 
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Such anſwers, far from being . ſatisfaQory, irri- 


| tated more; but friends laid yet another train. 


What Arrogance ! cried they; what Pretenſions ! 
what Pride ! A ſimple Moraliſt; who is neither Phi- 
loſopher, Encyclopediſt, Gluckiſt, nor Picciniſt ; 
who, inzfa&t, is nothing; ſhall he preſume to ſpeak on 
Literature, to decide, judge, and criticiſe Voltaire. 
Alas! Gentlemen, replied the modeſt Luzin- 
court, I know very well it appertains to you, only, 
to decide and judge, and I proteſt it is not my in- 
_ tention to either judge or decide, as you under- 
ſtand thoſe words. I neither ſet myſelf up for a 
Reformer, nor declare War againſt whoever does 
not think like me. I do -not even pretend my 
opinions are new; I have given them without 
confidence and pride, becauſe they will one day 
be adopted, I aſſure you, by a great number of 
very ſenſible people; and permit me, gentlemen, 
to add, neither Genius nor a great deal of Wit, 
ate neceſſary to form a judicious Criticiſm : Good 
Senſe and Equity are the main requiſites. 
Luzincourt anſwered in vain; they heard him 


not, but continued to affirm he was equally proud 


and malicious. | 

But fuch injuſtice did not prevent the Public 
from admiring and eſteeming his works; they 
were unmercitully abuſed, by ſome ſets of people, 
but they were read, applauded, and tranſlated. 

Luzincourt, at laſt, determined to declare his ſen- 
timents to Aurelia; he wrote, ſent his letter, and 
waited at home for an anſwer, on which the hap- 
pineſs of his life depended. Agitated by a thou- 
ſand different fears, he ſtrided backward and for- 
ward in his chamber; he had been more than an 
Hour in that ſtate, when Damoville entered. The 
viſit ſurprized him, for all connexion —_— 55 

| them 
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them had long been almoſt entirely broken off; 
but vanity and malignity brought back Damoville, 
of which Luzincourt had ſoon a cruel prof. 

come, my dear Luzincourt, ſaid Damoville, 
to inform you of a happineſs to which I hardly 
durſt pretend, or, at leaſt, of which I but feebly 
flattered myſelf. 

What is it? 


Firſt, there is a vacancy in the Academy; 


Dorſenne died laſt night. : 
I have no doubt you will be the ſucceſsful 
Candidate. | 
J have, indeed, ſome right to hope ſo. 
This, without compliment, may be predicted. 
But that is not what juſt now touches me 
neareſt, I love Aurelia; of -which you cannot be 
ignorant, for I have obſerved your penetration. 
_ TY ſaid Luzincourt, with inexpreſſible per- 
exity. „ | 
l Well — she has long known my ſentiments. 
Known them long ! _ MY 
This morning, however, I have written, and 
preſſed her to inform me of my fate. Here is 
her anſwer, | | | 13 | 
So ſaying, Damoville took Aurelia's letter from 
his pocket, and read thus aloud : 5 | 
«© You have a rival, who is a Man of Letters. 
* I eſteem you both, but I love fame only. 
* There 1s a vacancy in the Academy; he alone 
«© whoſe merits may entitle him to this place, I 
** ſhall think worthy of me; therefore can give 
no further anſwer till this is decided.” 
L uzincourt, after having read this billet, felt 
an emotion of anger and indignation, which it 
was impoſſible to conceal.— Such are women, 
cricd he; it is not Fame they love; they know it 
G 4 not ; 
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not; Vanity, puerile and contemptible Vanity, 
ſeduces and guides them. 1 | 

Your anger ſurprizes me, replied Damoville, 
with a ſarcaſtic ſmile : What! are you, Luzincourt, 
the redoubted Rival with whom I am threatened ? 

Luzincourt, driven by this ſpeech to madneſs, 
ſaid every thing extravagant, which Rage, Love, 
and Deſpair could ſuggeſt. Damoville triumphed, 
and contained himſelt, without difficulty, within 
the bounds of moderation, which it is very eaſy 
for the ſucceſsful to do; and ſoon left the un- 
fortunate Luzincourt overwhelmed with grief, 
which every new thought ſerved but to aggravate. 

I cannot doubt, ſaid Luzincourt, of Aurelia's 
Preference for Damoville ; her Billet clearly ex- 
preſſes, that the Academy's choice ſhall be her's. 
She 1s certain they will chuſe Damoville, I well 
know ſhe is unacquainted with the whole of his 
character; I, alas! have had the generoſity never 
to ſay a word, whence ſhe might ſuſpect how con- 
temptible I think him ; yet ſhe does not think well 
of his works, and ſhe eſteems mine, I am ſure 
ſhe does ; ſhe has given me proofs of confidence, 
of friendſhip.ä— I have only been able to obtain 
a cold efteem, while my Rival has won her heart. 
He has found the means to pleaſe her, that 
is evident.———She is blind, and wiſhes to con- 


tinue ſo.—— With ſo much wit, penetration ſo - 


natural and ſo quick, how was it poſſible ſne 
ſhould be ſeduced by a man ſo unworthy of her? 
She condemns herſelf, no doubt, but inclination 
triumphs over reaſon. | 

Such were the mournful refleQtions that tore 
the heart of Luzincourt. One moment he pro- 
miſed himſelf never to ſee the ungrateful Aurelia 


more, the next would reſolve to go and vent every 
reproach 
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eproach he thonght ſhe deſerved. At laſt, an 


une xpected Meſſenger came and brought him to a 


determination. | 

Aurelia ſent him a note, in which ſhe deſired 
to ſpeak with him immediately. He ran, he flew, 
he was inſtantly with her, he found her alone, 
and was aſtoniſhed he could not obſerve the leaſt 
alteration of countenance. As he ran, he had com- 
_ poſed a moſt affecting generous diſcourſe, by which 

he propoſed to diſſipate the extreme anxiety which 
he imagined Aurelia mult feel; but when he ſaw 
her ſo calm, ſo ſerene, he felt the inutility of his 
diſcourſe, and found it was he who ſtood in need 
of ſuch aſſiſtance. | | 

He had not the power to ſpeak a word; and 
Aurelia aſked him, with a mild air, if he had not 
ſeen Damoville ? Luzincourt, confounded by ſuch 
a queſtion, made no reply. His proceeding - I 
find has been very noble, continued Aurelia, 
negligently ; he has ſhown you my note, though 
he ſuſpects you are his Rival; there is ſomethin 
frank and great in ſuch a conduct. Mp | 
Aurelia ſtopt, as if ſhe expected an anſwer, but 
ſhe did not obtain one. Luzincourt was ready to 
break out, but he contained himſelf ; and this firſt 
emotion over, determined to diſſemble his anger 
and vexation. He could not permit himſelf to tell 
her what were his real ſentiments of Damokille, 
for he imagined, ſhould he hate the weakneſs to 
betray his former generoſity in that reſpect, Aure- 
lia would attribute all he could ſay to jealouſy 
he was firmly reſolved therefore to be ſilent. 

Aurelia, after waiting a moment, ſaid to him, 
Well, when will you begin your Canvas? 

What Canvas, madam ? 

Your ſolicitations to the Academicians. 
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This is too much, madam, replied Luzincourt, 
driven beyond himſelf. Can you add raillery to 
_ cruelty ? 1 | 

Hear me, Luzincourt, replied Aurelia, mild- 
ly, hear me, and be calm. Think on my ſitua- 
tion; I will deſcribe it. I love Literature, and 
have a ſtrong paſũon for Fame: two things | 
have determined to do, firſt to marry again, and 
next to marry a Man of Letters; but I wiſh him 
to be the man of moſt. merit. Among the men 
of Letters with whom I am acquainted, there 
are only you and Damoville whoſe reputation can 
ſatisfy my vanity. You both love me, and I am 
left to chuſe. I am not blinded by paſſion, I have 
the free uſe of my reaſon ; though I will confeſs 
plainly, I feel in my heart ſome emotions of pre- 
ference, which, were I to yield to them, would 
decide for you. 

What do I hear! cried Luzincourt, can it be? 

It certainly is ſo, replied Aurelia; but added 
ſhe, ſmiling, you are not the nearer for that; on 
the contrary, I ſuſpect my heart; I fear to be pre- 
judiced, and ſhrink from ſuch a deciſion. I will 
not judge you, but will leave it to forty Elders of 
the nation, a Council of Sages, who will aſ- 
ſemble and deliberate purpoſely to put me out of 
pain, and to fix my opinion and irreſolution. 
Once more I repeat to you, I am irreyocably bent 
on giving my hand to him, whoſe merit ſhall en- 
title him to a place in the Academy. 
ls it poſſible you can ſpeak feriouſlly ? 

I proteſt I do. e | Ty 

What! Youlove me, and you refuſe to liſten 
to that love which pleads for me 
O! Do not deceive me, do not play upon my 


credulity. PX 
pe 
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Speak no more of my ſentiments; wait till the 
Academy has pronounced ; obſerve, poſitively, I 
require you ſhould become a Candidate. 

But are you ſerious? What is your deſign? 


My deſign? Why do you aſk ?—l have ſaid ' 


love zou; if you think me capable of deceit 
you do not eſteem me, and in that caſe you need 
not be condemned by the Academy to be for- 
gotten. 

You make me tremble, replied Luzincourt, 
falling on his knees. Pardon the perplexity and 
aſtoniſhment, which your unaccountable diſcourſe 
and ſentiments occaſion.— No, I doubt not 
our ſincerity, but this rapturous confeſſion is at 
once my felicity and torment ; you love me, I 
ought to be, and I am happy ; but you rob me 


of hope: you promiſe your hand to my Rival, for © 


he will be choſen, every body expects and knows 
he will, and ſo do you. 

No, replied Aurelia, I do not think it, if you 
ſolicit you will obtain the place, 


” 


Remember, madam, I have not one friend 


among the Academicians; on the contrary——— 
you always ſpoke with reſpe& of the Academy 
in your works, as I remember. 

Certainly ; and ſo I always ſhall ; but a few 
Epigrams on @ body of men are not much felt. 
Such levities are eaſily pardoned ; but there is a 
more ſerious wrong, of which I have, perhaps, 
been guilty ; it is very poſlible, that there are 
principles and opinions in my works, which the 
Chiefs of the Academy do not approve. | 

You. perplex yourſelf in vain ; if your morals 
are pure, and your principles not dangerous, 
they cannot be diſapproved by the Academy. I 
know Damoville is more beloved than you are, 
* 8 1 
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but that is of no importance, affection and friend- 
ſhip are out of the queſtion; juſtice is the thing 
required. | | 
Yes; but obſerve, madam, this is the only 
tribunal where friends and enemies may openly 
appear; think of it's former deciſions. 

. Yet it has given proofs of great impartiality ; 
it was ridiculed by M. de Monteſquieu in his 
Perſian Letters moſt openly; nay more, he fati- 
rized Men of Letters, without exeeption; yet this 
was the work which gained him a ſeat in the 
French Academy (a). This impartiality was the 
more remarkable, for that the Academy had an 
excellent pretext to reject the Author of the 
Perſian Letters, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority 
of his abilities, the work being ſull of dangerous 
principles and traits on Religion. 

Be that as it will, I am deſirous you ſhould 
begin your Canvas this very day. | 

I obey, but do not comprehend you, madam. 
I believe, replied Aurelia, ſmiling; and your 
obedience will have the greater value. It grows 
late, go begin your viſits, and return here to 
Wer. | 
Luzincourt wiſhed ſtill to remonſtrate, but 
Aurelia would not liſten; and he left her unable 
to divine her motives, cr doubt her ſincerity. 

Luzincourt returned in the evening more de- 
jetted than ever. The reception he had met 
with in his viſits, had not left him the leaſt ray of 
hope ; he complained to Aurelia, who ſtill held 
the ſame language. He knew not what to think, 
but his agitation was extreme. Whatever caprice 
might occaſion this conduct in Aurelia, he could 


(a) It was his firſt work. 
1 no 


* 
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not renounce all hope, being certain of a ſecret 


preterence. 
The day of deciſion at length arrived, and 


Aurelia would have her two lovers to dine at her 
houſe, that they might learn in her preſence, on 
. whom the Academy had conferred their votes, 


After dinner, Aurelia made them both promiſe 


* 


to ſubmit without murmuring to their fate. 


Damoville, certain of his ground, made a pomp- 
ous diſplay of fine ſentiments. Luzincourt could 

neither ſpeak nor think. 'The moment of deſtiny 
drew near, and fear and apprehenſion ſucceeded 
to the various ſentiments, which he had till then 


flattered his heart; it ſeemed at this moment 


clear to him, that Aurelia and his Rival underſtood 


each other; and that her purpoſe was only to add 


to the glory of Damoville, by giving him an oppo- 
nent, who might render his triumph more com- 
plete i in the eyes of the Public. The miſerable 
Luzincourt ſaw himſelf baſely deceived, played 


upon, betrayed, and kept a mournful ſilence. 
Aurelia ſeemed maliciouſly to behold and enjoy 


that dreadful perplexity which he. could not 
diſſemble. 

At five o'clock Aurelia received a letter, and 
went into an inner room, Whither ſhe ſoon ſent 
for Damoville and Luzincourt to come to her. 
As ſoon as they appeared ſhe advanced towards 


them, and faid, I was deſirous of announcing to 
you myſelf.the deciſion 'of the Academy, 


Luzincourt's colour went and came. Damo- 
ville knew too well what that deciſion was, to ſuf- 


fer the leaſt inquietude ; he preſſed Aurelia, how: 


ever, to pronounce his fate. 
That I thall do, ſaid ſhe, and not think I hall 


aſtoniſh either of you, by telling you that you 


| Damovllle. 


* 
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* Damoulle had al/ the Vote. but it is now time 
to fulfil an engagement dear to my heart. — I 
promiſed my — to him, whoſe merits might en- 

title him to the place you have obtained, and this is 
the man. | 

How ! interrupted Damoville, what is it you 
mean to ſay ? 
That the Academy has choſen you, but that J 
chuſe Luzincourt. 

Luzincourt, quite bende himſelt, fell at Aure- 
lia's feet. ——And do you think, exclaimed Da- 
moville, in a tone of rage, do you think, madam, 
you have nothing to tear from the reſentment of 
a man whom you have ſo perfidiouſly deceived. 

I have not deceived you, replied Aurelia, cold- 
ly 3 pleaſe to recollect, Sir, the words of my 
Billet, they are theſe; 7 here is a vacancy in the 
Academy; he alone, whoſe merits may entitle him to 
tis place, I ſball think worthy of me. Luzin- 
court's modeity and your. vanity, only could pro- 
duce your mutual error : had you done yourſelves 
juſtice, this Billet would have deceived neither of 

—_ 
: As to any thing further, continued 8 I 
| ſhall foon calm your exceſſive choler. I have long 
known you Damoville ; Men of Art like you, are 
not ſo difficult to be underſtood as you imagine ; 
and beſides here are Letters, which put your 
charaQter aut of doubt, 

So ſaying, ſhe took out a pocket-book, opened 
it, and ſhewing Damoville the papers it contain- 
ed, aſked him if he did not know the hand- 
writing. : | =. | 

Heavens! cried Damoville, by what treachery 
came thoſe Letters into your hands. Y 

| | : | C 


2 
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Jou talked juſt now of reſentment, ſaid Aure- 
lia; judge if a woman's is not to be feared, 
am defamed in theſe Letters addreſſed to Madame 
d'Herblay, and many other people are treated in 
them with the like freedom. Madame d'Herblay, 
your confidant at that time, found reaſon to com- 
plain of you in the end, and quarrelled with you 
only to be avenged. Thinking I intended to 


marry you, ſhe ſent me theſe a fortnight before 


her death. Y ou now perceive, you knew not all 


the reaſons I had not to weep at your Eulagium 


on her; and I flatter myſelf, my inſenſibility will 
at preſent appear leſs wonderful. 


Aurelia then ſat down, and was filent. Da- 


moville, confounder{, annihilated, ſtood motion- 
leſs. After a moment's pauſe, Damoville ad- 


dreſſing Aurelia, ſfaid-——-Conclude, madam, and 


i * 
con ince me how fatal the reſentment and hatred 
of a woman may be; ſhew my Enemies theſe ” -* 


Letters, publiſh them, and ſink me for ever. 
am at your mercy |! 

I dare aſſure you, ſaid Luzincourt, Aurelia is 
incapable of ſo doing. | 

Be calm Damoville, anſwered Aurelia, you are 
ſaſe. Madame d' Herblay was then neceſlary to 
you, ſhe hated without knowing me, and to 
pleaſe her you have not heſitated to ſpeak ill of 
me; you have ſatirized and blackened me, but I 
have neither hatred nor reſentment. You want 
principles; you think that ſtraight-forward Vir- 
tue is prejudicial to Fortune, and are malicious 
and intriguing from calculation. I wiſhed not 
revenge, but to give you a uſeful leſſon, which may 
be at all times beneficial: I wiſhed to demonſtrate 
to you the abſurdity of the cowardly and timid 
ſyſtem you have followed. What are the _ 
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of all your artifices? Do you now think, that by 
intrigue and cabal, you may at once engage the 
Public to read your Works, determine Foreigners 
to tranſlate them, and vanquiſh a Rival, who 


owes his reputation only to his abilities. Adieu, 


here are your Letters, take them, I kept them 


only to return them. | 


Damoville ſeized the pocket-book which Aure- 


lia preſented inſtantly, and haſtily eſcaped and 


diſappeared. 

Luzincourt now gave way to all the tranſports 
which love, gratitude, and exceſſive joy might 
inſpire. I deceived you, ſaid Aurelia, to prove 


eu, tor I was highly intereſted to know you; [ 


have long ſtudied your character, and am at laſt 
certain, that in making you happy I ſhail make 

my ſelt ſo. | | | Ip 
In the evening Luzircourt tore himſelf from 
Aurelia's preſence to find the Viſcount, with 


whom he paſſed a great part of the night converſ- 


ing on his happineſs, He had immediately writ- 
ten to his father, who truly rejoiced; and came to 
Paris, that he might attend fo dear and worthy a 
ſon to the Altar, where Luzizccurt received the 

hand of Aurelia. © 
As they left the Church, his father took him in 
his arms, preſſed him to his boſom, and exclaim- 
ed, Oh! my ſon, I foretold thee that an vpright 
conduct, a contempt of intrigue, and a reſpect 
for Religion and Morality, diſtinguiſhed eſtimable 
Authors, and bequeath permanent reputation ; 
that the love of true glory could alene give defir- 
able ſucceſs, and that ſoon or late, happineſs muſt 
be the conſequence of Virtue and Genius. 
| | DAHNIs 
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T WISHED to prove Love was but an 
Illuſion, that promiſed happineſs, which 
it could only trouble or deſtroy. The 
Allegories of Mythology I thought might 
render theſe moral truths more firiking, 
wherefore I thought for a Subject in fa- 
bulous ſtory, and I found one which per- 
fectly agreed with my plan. It is the 
following: | | 
„ Daphnis, a young Sicilian Shepherd, 
„and Son of Mercury, loved a Nymph, 
« with whom he obtained from - neaven a 
« decree, that whoever ſhould firſt violate 
* the conjugal vow ſhould be ſtruck 
* blind. Daphnis forgot his oath, at- 
* tached himſelf to another Nymph, and 
* was immediately deprived of fight.” | 
Dictionnaire de la Fable, par Cheompre. 


As I have long known fabulous hiſtory 
contained a multitude of incidents not 
common, and many intereſting Perſons, 
Heroines, Nymphs, and even Divinities in 
the ſame. predicament, I was certain of 
at leaſt preſenting a new picture, which 
in this kind of writing is a merit ſeldom 
enough ſeen. I do not pretend, however, 

| | to 
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to have made any very deep reſearches for 
tais little Tale. A volume in twelves ſa— 
tisfied me, which was the Dictionnaire de la 
Fable, a book that is in the hands of moſt 
young people; and is eſtzemed with reaſon 
by every body, for the prodigious quantity 
of facts it contains, and becauſe that it 
alone may afford a ſufficient knowledge of 
Mythology to thoſe who take the pains to 
read it. But theſe are ſo few, that I have 
thought it neceſſary to place here the 
Dramatis Perſoanæ, as at the head of a 


Comedy, for the better underſtanding of 


the Tale, which is often done by various 
Engliſh Authors. Richardſon at the be- 
ginning of his Clariſſa, gives a liſt of his 
Characters; and I do not fee why we 
ſhould not adopt a cuſtom which increaſes 
per ſpicuity; like as we have borrowed from 
theſe ſame Novels, that of retrenching 
aur, ſaid he, anſwered he, and replicd ſhe. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Venus. | | 
Cu ip. 11 
MERCURY. The Son of Jupiter and Maia. 
The Daughter of Faunus (a), and 
Goddeſs of Shame and Modeſty, 
Men were not permitted toattend 
DRYAS. her Sacrifices. She was in the 
| rank of rural Gods, was honoured 
in Cities, but inhabited anly Mea- 
dow3, Woods, and Mountains. 


A Sicilian Shepherd, the Son of 
Mercury, and Lover of Panroſe. 


One of the Oreades, that is to ſay, 
Nymphs of the Mountains. 


The Daughter of Archidamas. She 
8 ohtained the firſt Prize from the 
CynISCA. Charioteers in the Olympic 
Games, on which ſhe was decreed 

great Honours (6). . 


DapHNIS. 0 


PANROSE. | 


The SCENE lies, for the moſt part, in n Sicily, ard 
I have chofen to place it on Mount Mina, of 
which I ſuppoſe Pan was one ot the Oreades. 


a) Faunus, the Son of Picus, eſtabliſhed the Public 
Worſhip to Saturn, his Grandfather, and placed his Father 
Picus, and his Wife and Siſter Fauna, in the number of the 
Gods. He was, himſelf, honoured as a God; his Wife 


nas held the firſt Goddeſs of the Fauns, a ſpecies of Divi- 


nities, particularly conſulted on future events. Fairies 


have replaced the Fauns. Di. de la Fable. 


| (4) This Cyniſca was the Daughter of Archidamas, 
King of Sparta. The Dictionaire de la Vable does not 
mention this circumſtance, but all the ancient Authors, 
who ſpeak of Cyniſca, do, 


ADVERTISEMENT. :* 
A Deſcription of MounT Ara, 


IT was from Mount Etna that Pluto 
carried off Proſerpine, who was gathering 
flowers and was forming them into garlands, 
Cyane, who endeavoured to oppoſe him, 
was changed into a fountain. From Ætna 
may be diſcovered the river Acis, which 
bears the ſame name to this very day. 
The Gulfs of Scylla and Charybdis are 
alſo in Sicily, as is the Fountain Arethuſa. 
The Lake of the Palicii is found on Mount 
Etna, the origin of which was as follows: 
The Muſe Thalia, beloved of Jupiter, and 
dreading the wrath of Juno, prayed the 
earth might ſwallow her up, and her 
prayer was heard. In this ſituation ſhe 
ecame the mother of twins, were called 
Palicii, becauſe they were born twice; the 
firſt time from their mother's womb, and 
the ſecond from the womb of the earth; 
two Lakes aroſe formidable to the per- 
jured and the guilty, in the ſpot where 
they were born on the ſummit of Etna; 
the Sicilians ſacrificed to fthe Palicu as 
Divinities. Poets have feigned, that the 
forges of Vulcan were in the bowels of 
Etna, and that the Cyclops laboured there 
continually, to make thunder-bolts for 


Jupiter. Diel. de la Fable. 
I have 


* 
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I have only here given ſuch explanations * 
as were neceſſary to underſtand the Tale, 
a few others I have added as notes, at the 
end of the work; I have not uſed by far 
all the intereſting and little known in- 
cidents I found in the Dictionnaire de la 
7 Fable, as any perſon may ſee, who will 
take the trouble to look under the article 
Lybas ; whoſe hiſtory would have furniſhed 
me with an excellent Epiſode, had I wiſhed 
to lengthen this trifle, and which - cer- 
tainly would make a fine ſubject for an 
Opera. The articles Phyllis, Periſtera, 
Phaloe, &c. would have done the ſame. 
How many novelties might | then have 
preſented, had IJ, inſtead of ſcrupulcuſly 
keeping myſelf to my little Dictionnaire, 
| availed myſelf of thoſe ſeventeen or 
h eighteen volumes which contains the an- 
| WW cient Mythology (a); but were I either 
| Painter or Poet I would again read, and 
attentively, that I might not be obliged 
: to copy ſubjects which have become ſo 
common as to be known by every body. 


, 

R (a) The-Iliad, Odyſſey, Æneid with Notes... 

c The Metamorphoſes of Ovid. Heredotus, and the two 
firſt volumes of Diodorus of Sicily. —Meeurs des Grecs, 

- by Menard, &c. | Hs | 


DAPHNIS 


OR THE 
MOUNTAIN NYMPHS. 
A MORAL TALE 


Paſce PAgna erbetto, il Lupo I'Agne, 
Ma il crudo Amor di lagrime fi paſce 
Ne' ſene moſtra mai ſatollo. 


GHT, gloomy and tranquil, reigned over 
the univerſe; the God of Day, on the 
boſom of Thetis, forgot Olympus and mankind, 
and left his ſiſter to enlighten the world. The 
inſenſible Goddeſs regrettingly lends her light; 
deſpiſes and hates Love, whom yet her ſoft and 
tender rays favour. Already the unhappy Orion, 


victim of raſh paſſion, ſhines in the Heavens; he 


waits the moment, when Diana, in her flow and 
meaſured courſe, makes her approach. Already is 
ſeen the Nyniph beloved by Jupiter, and her Son 
the youthful Arcas; the affe Gionate Andromeda 
is by her Lover's fide; the bright Star of Venus 
appears; all announce Love; and the Heavens 
and the Farth retrace and paint his power. | 
The haughty Diana ſighs at the fight ; but, 
caſting her eyes towards the delicious Iſle of Pa- 
phos, ſhe there diſcovers a momentary conſolation, 


her 
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her enemy Love bathed in tears, on his mother's 
knee; the Bowers and Brooks echo back his ſobs 
and plaints; his anger is the anger of a capricious 
child; by ſeeking to appeaſe, he is made more 
impetyous and more obſtinate; Venus in vain 
careſſes and claſps him in her arms, he ſtruggles. 
and rebels, his grief increaſes, and his vexation 
becomes wrath. 4 4 
Venus, irritated in her turn, puts him from her, 
and reproaches him for his frowardneſs. Un- 
conquerable and cruel bo, ſaid the Goddeſs, ® 
mildneſs, gentleneſs, arid indulgence, make thee 
only more intraQable and fierce——=But I gueſs 
too well the canſe of this deep grief; thou, 

_ doubtlefs, canſt not commit all the diſorder, canſt 
not ſcatter all the perplexity thou defireſt——Ts 
divide Gods and Men are thy ſports and pleaſures 
never do thy perfidious tears flow, but from the 
inhuman regret of being unable to do all the miſ- 
chief thou didit meditate. h 
Love, thus reproached, became more calm, 
and with ſubmiſſive and affectionate looks, ap- 
proached his mother, whoſe arms were already 

held out to receive him. The Goddeſs tenderly 
wipec! away the tears of Love, with the veil which 
floited round her beauteous ſhoulder, Ungrateful 
boy, ſaid ſhe, I ought not to love thee; but who. 
can retain anger, and behold the tears of Love? 
Thou complaineit and weepeſt, and I forget my 
wrath: 'tis ſtrange, but true, the pleaſure of 
pardoning thee, is a ſufficient recompenſe of all- 
thy ingratitudes.— Speak, tell me thy ſorrows, 
my heart will participate them. 8 
Well then, replied Love, liſten, mamma, to Wo 

| my ſorrowful recital. You know how much I I 

| have done for Daphnis, the beloved Son of Mer- 

Volt. IV. 1 cury. 
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cuty. What Shepherd of Sicily may be compared 
to Daphnis? Apollo himſelf and the Muſes, ſcarce 
dare contend with him in ſong. The God of 
# Floquence beſtowed on him his own ſhining and 
ſublime talents; but Daphnis owes to me alone, 
the happy gift to captivate. Alas! Uſeleſs is the 
gift. Daphnis, I own, ſees every Shepherdeſs of 
Sicily diſpute with her companions the glory of 
pleaſing him, and a thouſand charming Nymphs 
claiming his heart. But wherefore! One alone 
has been able to allure and fix his vows, and over 
| Hier my arrows have no power. = | 
Among the light Nymphs who inhabit the re- 
doubted Mountain, where, day and night, are 
heard the thundering clamours of Vulcan's forges, 
Panroſe, the muſt beautiful of the Mountain 
Nymphs, and equal-t> the Goddeſſes, is beloved 
of Daphnis, and yet preſerves her freedom; in vain, 
for her Daphnis languiſhes and conſumes ; the 
haughty Nymph diſdains his hom..ge, refuſes to 
liſten to his ſongs, flies Daphnis, and deſpiſes Love; 
Ohl if Beauty ought to ſacrifice on my Altars; 
if by-me ſhe reigns, and 1t her glory is my work, 
what have I a right not to expect from Panroſe? 
Vet ungrateful as ſhe is, ſhe owns not my bene- 
fits, and -braves my power. 'The lofty Diana 
and the ſtern Dryas are her Divinities ; them ſhe 
Prefers to me; the Daughter of Faunus has 
vanquiſhed me ; has found the art to attract and 
detain Panroſe in her rural Grotto; there ſhe is 
revered and conſulted ; there ſhe liſtens with plea- 
ſure to the gloomy leſſons of the ſevere Dryas, 
s while her heart remains inſenſible to all the de- 
* lights of Love. — Oh Venus! Oh my mother! 

| - -Oughtl1 to ſubmit to ſuch inſults, to ſuch exceis 
ol ſhame? . 4 


2 # 
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As he ended this bitter complaint, the God 
threw himſelf into the arms of Venus, and an 
inundation of tears overflowed his divine coun- 
tenance, while his tender mother mingled her 
cryſtal drops with his. | 

So when the footſteps of Aurora are firſt lightly 
imprinted on the mountain-top, we behold the 


dew, which, in liquid pearl, ſhe ſheds on the new? 
born buds beneath her feet. And thus did melt- 
ing Venus ſhed her mild tears on the bewitching . 
fice of Love. - | 

Be comforted, my ſon, ſaid ſhe, tenderly, fear 
nothing. What! Art thou not certain to ſeduce, 
, Wi once thou canſt be heard? Thou who canſt 
ie ſo many thouſand different forms. Why 
I What thou offered thyſelf to the timid eyes of Pan- 
„oe under a ſhape ſhe fears? thou art never ſo 
e MWiingerous as when thou art diſguiſed. How often 
Oo MWhilt thou thus deceived the Immortals? Nay, Jupi- 
e. ter himſelf; and ſhalt not thou find it much more 
3; Wal! to impoſe upon Dryas, and delude Panroſe. 
„lie thy murdering Arrows, thy Bow and Quiver, 
ot more eſpecially hide thy wings ſ=—=And thy 


e- Wiwmph is certain. ; 
na Love ſmiled, and joy brightened in his eyes; 
he Ie kiſſed his mother, ſpurned the earth's boſom, 


and directed his rapid and audacious flight towards 
lie fortunate brinks of the Fountain of Arethuſa. 
Already had Aurora ſhed her vermilion dye over 


ea- Ne golden horizon; Nature ſeemed animated and 
as, Fvickened by her mild rays; the Flowers opened 
de- {Wieir boſoms and perfumed the air; the fickle Lover 


Flora agitated the foliage, and played amon 
te ruſhes; the Sky-Lark roſe from his earthly bed 
v meet the Sun; Echo forgat her melancholy, 


H 2 and 


bright Queen of Flowers bathed in mellifluous + 
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cuty. What Shepherd of Sicily may be compared 
to Daphnis? Apollo himſelf and the Muſes, ſcarce 
dare contend with him in ſong. The God of 
Eloquence beſtowed on him his own ſhining and 
ſublime talents ; but Daphnis owes to me alone, 
the happy gift to captivate. Alas! Uſeleſs is the 
gift. Daphnis, I own, ſees every Shepherdeſs of 
Sicily diſpute with her companions the glory of 
pleaſing him, and a thouſand charming Nymphs 
claiming his heart. But wherefore! One alone 
has been able to allure and fix his vows, and over 
her my arrows have no power. | 
Among the light Nymphs who inhabit the re- 
doubted Mountain, where, day and night, are 
heard the thundering clamours of Vulcan's forges, 
Panroſe, the moſt beautiful of the Mountain 
Nymphs, and equal-t> the Goddeſſes, is beloved 
of Daphnis, and yet preſerves her freedom; in vain, 
for ber Daphnis languiſhes and conſumes ; the 
haughty Nymph diſdains his hom:u.ge, refuſes to 
liſten to his ſongs, flies Daphnis, and deſpiſes Love; 
Ohl if Beauty ought to ſacrifice on my Altars; 
if by me ſhe reigns, and if her glory is my work, 
what have 1 a right not to expect from Panroſe? 
Yet ungrateful as ſhe is, ſhe owns not my bene- 
fits, and braves my power. The lofty Diana 
and the ſtern Dryas are her Divinities; them ſhe 
prefers to me; the Daughter of Faunus has 
vanquiſhed me; has found the art to attract and 


detain Panroſe in her rural Grotto; there ſhe is 


revered and conſulted ; there ſhe liſtens wich plea- 
ſure to the gloomy leſſons of the ſevere Dryas, 
while her heart remains inſenſible to all the de- 
lights of Love.——Oh Venus! Oh my mother! 
-OughtI to ſubmit to ſuch inſults, to ſuch excels 
of ſhame ? 1 
. . : 4 
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As he ended this bitter complaint, the God 
threw himſelf into the arms of Venus, and an 
jnundation of tears overflowed his divine coun- 
tenance, while his tender mother mingled her 
cryſtal drops with his. 

So when the footſteps of Aurora are firſt lightly 
imprinted on the mountain-top, we behold the 
bright Queen of Flowers bathed in mellifluous 
dew; which, in liquid pearl, ſhe ſheds on the new 
born buds beneath her feet. And thus did melt- 4 
ing Venus ſhed her mild tears on the bewitching 
face of Lovðe. | L 

Be comforted, my ſon, ſaid the, tenderly, fear 
nothing. What! Art thou not certain to ſeduce, 
if once thou canſt be heard? Thou who canſt 
take ſo many thouſand different forms. Why 
haſt thou offered thyſelt to the timid eyes of Pan- 
roſe under a ſhape ſhe fears? thou art never ſo 
dangerous as when thou art diſguiſed. How often 
haſt thou thus deceived the Immortals? Nay, Jupi- 
ter himſelf; and ſhalt not thou find it much more 
eaſy to impoſe upon Dryas, and delude Panrofe. 

Hide thy murdering Arrows, thy Bow and Quiver, 
but more eſpecially hide thy wings And thy 
triumph is certain. 5 | 

Love ſmiled, and joy brightened in his eyes; 
he kiſſed his mother, ſpurned the earth's boſom, 
and directed his rapid and audacious flight towards 
the fortunate brinks of the Fountain of Arethuſa. 

2 Already had Aurora ſhed her vermilion dye over 
e golden horizon; Nature ſeemed animated and 
> WW quickened by her mild rays; the Flowers opened 
- Whcir boſoms and perfumed the air; the fickle Lover 
of Flora agitated the foliage, and played among 
dhe ruſhes; the Sky-Lark roſe from his earthly bed 
to meet the Sun; Echo forgat her melancholy, 
J H a | and 
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and anſwered his ſhrill and enlivening accents; | 
Langour fled, and all was life and feeling. 
' Aloft as he wantoned in the air, Love caſt his 
eyes over Sicily, and ſaw the Orcades (a) diſ- 
perſed over the ſummits of Ætna; Panroſe was 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed, and Love, for a moment, 
ſtopt his flight to contemplate the Nymph. Thus 
does the terrible Eagle, hovering above the clouds, 
Caſt an eye of avidity on the innocent Lamb 
ready to become his prey; and thus did the God 
of Paphos triumph, while he admired the open 
and ingenuous air, the grace and celeſtial beauty 
of Panroſe. ; 
The Nmph called her companions, who all 
aſſembled at the ſound of her voice; and the bright 
and agile Troop deſcended the mountain, turning 
their footſteps towards the Grotto of Dryas. 
Love, following then the advice of Venus, 
changed his form, took the ſhape, the feature, 
and the ſimplicity of the youthtul Coronis, the 
cheriſhed companicn of Panroſe; and thus diſ- 
guiſed, the audacious God penetrated the ſacred 
Grotto, the entrance to which had been to him, 
till that day, interdicted. 85 
Here, in this peaceable place, this revered 
aſylum of innocence and happineſs, every thing 
offended the eyes of Love; the Grotto, the work 
of a Goddeſs,. wore the aſpect of an auguſt 
Temple; magnificent, yet rural. Columns 
of Alabaſter, adorned with Garlands of Laurel 
and Flichryſum, ſuſtained the edifice ; the walls 
were of Parian Marble, dazzlingly bright, on 
which a divine hand had traced in Baſs-reliet 
the ſtories of virtuous women, who liad been an 
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ornament to their ſex, and honour to their 
country. | 
In one part were repreſented the generons 
Hereines, who had devoted themſelves to their 
country's good, the Daughters of Antipœnus 
preſenting them ſelves as ſacrifices for the proſperity 
of Thebes; and the courageous Hyacinthides 
offering the ſame example. From the fatal Pile 
that had conſumed the Daughters of Echion, were 
ſeen two Youths, with crowns on their heads, 
riſing from their aſhes: a famous and glorious 
miracle, wrought in honour of ſublime virtue, 
and to conſole an unfortunate father (17. 
Beſides theſe Heroines, were placed all the in- 
- tereſting Victims of Filial Love: the ſeven 
Daughters of Alcyon,. unable to ſurvive their 
Father, preparing to bury themſelves beneath the 
waves ; the charming Erigone immolating her- 
ſelf at the Tomb of Icarus; the beauteous Hyp- 
ſipyle expoſing herſelf to loſs of life and throne, 
to preſerie Thoas from the fury of the Lemnian 
Women. | 
Here is beheld the valiant Harpalyce, like 
Pallas in the midſt of Combats, braving every 
danger Death can preſent, who is ſeen under a 
| thouſand different forms: but ſhe beholds her 
father only, guards him, places her fair 
before him, eager to receive the blows deſtined 
for his deſtruction, and at laft bears him from his 
enemies victorious into Thrace. Among this 
| heroic troop, are alſo ſeen the tender Siſters of the 
Joung Hyas, of the imprudent Phaeton, and the 
Meleagrides (2). | . FFI 
The amiable Goddeſs of Modeſty, delighted 
particularly to trace forms of thoſe viQorious 


Nymphs, who had reſiſted and eſcaped the ſnares 
| H 3 of 
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holding him crowned (5). 
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of Love; Panroſe, Arethuſa, Syrinx, and the 


beauteous Daphne; Tucia and Claudia, dear to 


Veſta; Anaxabia protected by Diana; Bolina, 


inſenſible to the love of the moſt charming of all 


the Gods; ſhe is pictured in the moment, when, 
to avoid the purſuits of Apollo, ſhe caſts herſelf 
into the ſea; here ſhe thinks to find certain death; 
but her Lover himſelf is obliged, while he bewails, 
to admire her virtue; he implores Jupiter; the 
Nymph is reſtored to life, and, worthy of Olym- 
pus, is received to immortality {3). | 

Dryas forgot not to give tender mothers and 


faithful wives a place in her Temple. Here were 


. repreſented at the moſt intereſting moments of | 


their lives, Penelope, Artemiſa, Andromache, 
Alcyone, and the generous Alceſta ; the unhappy 


Argia, performing the laſt duties to her Huſband; 


Laodamia expiring at the ſight of the Ghoſt of 
Proteſilas, and following the adored Shade to the 


| Manſions of Death. Farther on are ſeen Argan- 


thone and Caneus conſumed by grief ; the untor- | 
tunate Clytia renouncing day, which ſhe deteſts; 
and the courageous and faithful Evadne, caſting 
herſelf into the flames that conſumed her huſ- 
band (4). | | 


Among the multitude of women, whom mater- 


nal terderneſs had made illuſtrious, were the 


affectionate Pyrene, and the Nymph who gave 
birth to Cyenus Fatal Argonauts; your voyage 
robbed the tendereſt of mothers of life! Amphi 
nome could not ſupport the abſence of Jaſon, 
and plunged a dagger into her boſom. Callipatria, 


as affectionate, but a more happy mother, dared 


to brave every danger, to follow her ſon to the 
Olympic Games, and enjoyed the pleaſure of be- 


At 
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At the farther part of the Temple, Dryas has 


erected Statues to the Deitics deareſt to her heart. 
Friendſhip, the auguſt Veſta, and the two im- 


mortal Siſters, who preſide over Purity of Man- 


ners (a). Love ſighs, and chafes to think he is 
not preferred to theſe peaceable Divinities. He is 
more angry ſtill, to ſce Dryas ſurrounded by all 
the Nymphs of the Waters, the Woods, the 


Meadows, and the Mountains (670. 


The Goddeſs is ſeated on a verdant and flowery 
Throne; the majeſtig Lily and the humble Violet, 


ſpring and grow aroWWd her and beneath; a ſnow- 
white Veil hides part of her face, and falls undu- 


lating on her ſhoulders, and around her Waiſt. 
Love himſelf is forced to admire the ruddy, yet 
ſoft treſhneſs of her countenance ; her graceful 
motion, and the miid majeſty of- her front. He 
deſires to approach, and behold her nearer, but a 


ſenſation new io him withholds him; he ſtops,: 


while by a charm he cannot comprekend, the 
Goddeſs at once invites Em and deters. 


The Nymphs now /diſperſe throughout the 
Grotto, except Panroſe, who ſeats herſelf at the 


feet of the Goddeſs. Love, inſeperable from 
Panroſe, flil} attends by her fide, under the form 
of Coronis, Dryas gives the Nymph uſeful leſ- 


ſons: my dear Panroſe, ſaid ſhe, beware of the 


ſnares of Love; it is not when he ſhews, but 
when he hides himſelf, he is moſt to be feared ! 
Thus it was he ſurprized Melantho, Leucothoe, 
the innocent Caliſta, and the fair Pomona (7). 


He triumphs only in deluſion and deceit. He 
promiſes happineſs ; but he only can diſturb it, 


or deftroy. 


(a) Callianaſſa and Callianira. Dict. de la Fable. 
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Thus ſpoke Dryas : Panroſe promiſed to fol- 
low her advice, and Loe laughed. 
The unſuſpeQing Nymph recollecting her com- 
panions, and leaning with ſecurity on the arm of 
the dangerous Coronis, quitted the Grotto of 
Dryas. Scarce had ſhe left this auguſt Aſylum, 
when an uncommon ſenſation invaded her heart. 
Silent and loſt in thought, ſhe followed the foot. 
ſteps of Love, who led her far from her com- 
panions. The paths he choſe were all ſtrewed 
with flowers; but while ſhgywandered along this 
unknown road, Panroſe ſometimes beheld dread- 
jul Precipices and bottomleſs Gulfs, that made 

her ſhrink and ſhudder with horror! 
Oh! Coronis, ſaid ſhe, at length, with a timid 
and trembling voice, whither Coronis doſt thou 

lead me ? „„ ; | 

We are on Etna, replied Love. Look at yon- 
der ſmoke which riſes in dark clouds: we ap- 
roach the ſummit, Fear nothing charming 
. for what have you to fear? 
I know not, ſaid Panroſe, and yet never till 
now did I fee] ſuch emotions! Where are our 

- companions ? Come, let us ſeek them. | 
Panroſe would have called Polixo, Dymas, 
'Phalce ; but, ſpent and fatigued with the length 
and rapidity of her flight, ſhe had not the power. 
Love invited her to repoſe in a bower of Myrtles 
and Roſes, not far from the horrid Cave, where 
the black and monſtrous Cyclops forge the thun- 

| der- bolts of Jupiter. 

7 She ſtopped, and fat down upon a green bank, | 
| w——She could not conceive what paſſed in her ES 
ſoul.— In vain did ſhe endeavour to drive the | 
Image of Daphnis from her imagination. Every W | 
- ſong he had made on her, the moting ſounds of IF | 


his 
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was at the foot of that majeſtic Cedar, by Whis 
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his voice, and the youthful Shepherd's lyre, were 


unceaſingly echaing in her ear, Songs ſo ſweet, 
ſo melodious, that never Nymph durit hear, ex- 
cept as ſhe fled,. Thus flies the fearful and light- 
footed Deer, who hears far off the Huntſman's: 


horn, and the diſtant ſhouts of the Purſuer. 


Plunged in a profound revery, Panroſe was 
ſilent ; Love beheld her with malicious ſmiles,, 
and at laſt addreſſed her thus: 

Oh! Panroſe, how delighttul are theſe ſcenes; 
what ideas do they retrace? Here it was that the 


lovely daughter of Ceres gathered flowers, and 


formed them into crowns of Roſes, when the re- 
doubted Sovereign of Hell firſt preſented himſelf” 
to her view. Here did Love melt the heart of 
this ferocious, inflexible, and cruel God. 

Here, in vain, did the prudent Cyane oppoſe 
the tranſports love inſpired: ſhe loft at once her 
form and lite, and became only a fugitive rivu- 
let. Vonder you: fee her meandering through 
the flowery mead. Oh | how ſweet it is to come 
and meditate upon her banks. Methinks I hear 


her plaiative voice murmuring, tell us, Oh 


Nymphs, beware of reſiſtleſs Love. 

Farther off you diſcover. the Fountain: Are- 
thuſa. By metamorphoſing the Nymph,. Diana 
hoped ſhe might evade the purſuits ot Alpheus; 
but he, protected by Love, ſoon was te- united to- 
his Arethuſa. Behold how the Fountain ſpurns 
backward it's waters, curls, falls again, and pre- 
cipitates it's white froth. into the vaſt and pro- 
found ſea! It is Love who gives the waves t 
impetuous motion, who. hurries on the unwilling 


Arethuſa, and conduQts her towards her lover. 


Caſt your eyes to the ſide of yonder Rock; 
US it 
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it is overſhadowed, that the affectionate Galatea 
converſed with her Acis. Behold yonder River, 
an eternal monument of regret to the Nereid, and 
of the power of Love (a). : 

But what ſounds are theſe aſſault our ears? It 
is the decline of day, and the Shepherds driving 
their flocks to the folds, ſing ſweetly their amo- 
rous ditties, while each approaches the Hamlet, 
where dwells the Shepherdeſs he loves. Oh! 
what ſoft delights muſt they feel, if we may judge 
from their apparent joy. Hark! hear you not 
thoſe charming Concerts, thoſe ſounds of Flutes 
and rural Lyres, mingled with the melodious voices; 
the Woods, the Rocks, the Vallies, all reſpire the 
name of Love.——lt this God were the Author 
of ſo many pangs; were it true that he were ſuch 
as Dryas has depicted him, would they celebrate 
him with ſuch joyous tranſport ?——But what is 
the matter Panroſe ?—You ſeemed moved, 
agitated. * 

Do I not hear the voice of ——Hark, Coronis! 
What voice do you hear? replied Love, ſmil- 
—_ 

Of—— A Shepherd, ſaid Panroſe, with a bluſh. 
But what Shepherd ? reiterated Love. 
Oh! Coronis, ſaid Panroſe, Yeſterday, my dear 

Coronis, I could mention him without fear or per- 

plexity ; but now I know not wherefore.— 

1 dare not pronounce his name. O Gods! 

the voice approaches; fly Coronis. 5 
It is too late, cried Love. 


* | 45 (a) Polyphemus cruſhed Acis beneath a Rock, and 
SGraalatea changed the blood of her lover into a River. 
There is at preſent a river Acis in Sicily, 


Daphnis 
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Daphnis inſtantly appeared, ſprang towards the 


loſt Panroſe, and fell at her feet. In vain did ſhe 
endeavour to avoid him. Love detained, Love 


arms of Love. ; | 
Stop Panroſe, cried Daphnis, ſtop; fince you 

wiſh me dead, ſince you hate me, praiſed be the 
Gods that] am not immortal.——Yes, if you 
refuſe to hear me, I will plunge into yonder bot- 
tomleſs abyſs, and terminate a life which it is im- 
poſſible I ſhould longer ſupport. 

He ſaid, and Panroſe vanquiſhed by terror, 
tremblingly returned; and guided by Love trium- 
phant, was re- conducted to the Bower. She life 
tened to the tender plaints of Daphnis, and a thou- 
| ſand times repeated an affeQtonate friendſhip, 
was all ſhe ever could entertain for him, and that 
ſhe ſhould eternally be inſenſible to Love. The 
Shepherd, however, was content; and Panroſe, 
as ſhe parted from him, promiſed to return on 
the morrow to the Bower, in which they had 
been ſurprized by night. 

No ſooner did the morning dawn, than Panroſe, 
full of diſquietude, oppreſſed by melancholy fore- 
bodings, went to ſeek for, and open her heart to 
Dryas; the Goddeſs ſighed, and mourned for 
Panroſe. Lovely Nymph, ſaid ſhe, the deed is 
accompliſhed; Cupid has ſeduced your heart. 
Oh! may the dangerous Son of Mercury, may 
Daphnis feel the worth of his victory, and may 
the torch of Hymen light you to Happineſs ! But 
that God, prudent and peaceable, ill agrees with 
Love; he requires laſting ſentiments, thoſe which 

: | Love 
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Love inſpires all are fleeting (8). Obſtacles, 


fears, inquietude, are the food of Love; it is a 
light flame, that is extinguiſhed if it be not con- 
ſtantly blown.——But let us not inquire into the 
future. Receive, my dear Panroſe, this pledge 
of tenderneſs ſrom Dryas ; this Veil which my 
hands have woven, wear it always, never put it 
off for a moment; it cannot fix Love, but it 
will render you more beauteous in your huſband's 
eyes. 
Panroſe, moved by her goodneſs, received 
kneeling the divine Veil which the charming 
Goddeſs of Modeſty gave her, and threw it. reſ- 
peQtiully over her. The Veil faſtened to her 
tront hid her flowing hair, and her elegant and 
majeſtic ſhape ; but it gave her a new and more 
inviting grace; and though it concealed in part 
her charms ſrom the eye, it added to her beauty. 
Panroſe, notwithſtanding her promiſe, could 
not determine herſelf to return to the Bower, 
but ſhe fled her companions ; their pure and 
ſimple joys ircreaſed her trouble; ſhe ſought ſo- 
| litude, and ſtrayed mournfully along the Moun- 
tain, till at laſt the arrived near the Gult of Scylla. 
Panroſe ſhrunk with teiror, when ſhe heard the 
dreadful thrieks of the wretched daughter of 
Phorcus. To 
Oh miſerable N«rmph ! cried ſhe, to what hor- 
rid ſtate art thou brought by Love? Alas! from 
what fearful ills had indifterence preſerved thee; 
had thy heart never known Love, we flill ſhould 
have ſeen thee ſporting on the Strand among the 
Nereides, and by thy beauty effacing a'l their 
charms. —— Thy groans are echoed at the very 
bottom of my heart, never before did they make 
an impreſſion ſo deep and ſad, Oh! fatal and 
Is WE . terrible 
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terrible example Let me fly this place of 
horrors | . | 

So ſaying, the Nymph quickened her fteps, and 
ſoon arrived on the Banks ' of the revered Lake, 
awful to the. perjured, whoſe ſacred brinks the 
faithleſs lover, and the perfidious friend dare nat 
approach ; it's ſhores are deſerted and ſolitary; 
amiable Innocence and Virtue alone may ſtray 
along them without fear or danger (a). 

The Nymph ſtopt, and reſted at the foot of a 
willow, when, in an inſtant, Daphnis, guided by 
Love, appears in ſight. He approaches, flies, 
he is on his knees, and vows eternal conſtancy. 
Panroſe affected and troubled, knew the value 
of vows pronounced on the borders of this Lake; 
and no longer able to doubt her lover's ſincerity, 
was reſtrained by baſhiuinets alone from couteſſing 
her feelings. | 

Daphnis, deſirous of knowing his deſtiny, 
preſſed the Nymph to pronuunce——Speak, oh 
Panroſe, ſaid he, ſpeak ; muſt Daphnis give up 
happineſs and life, or do you deign to authorize 
his hopes? | | | 

Panroſe made no reply, but her cheeks were 
dyed with a deep colour of the carnation, her 
eyes were down caſt, and taking gently her 
veil, ſhe threw it over her face. The happy 
Daphnis underſtood this anſwer (9). 
Oh adorable Nymph ! cried he; oh tranſporting 
avowal | that makes the happieſt of mortals 
Ves, Panroſe, in this place, the witneſs of my 
felicity, will I raiſe an Altar to Modeſty, and an 
that divine Altar will -I place the Statue o 
Love (10. — Oh ye immortal and generous 


(4) The Lake of the Palicii. 
Brothers 


* 
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Brothers! implacable enemies of ' Perjury and 
Crimes ! ye terrible- Divinities, whom Sicily 
adores, hear my vows | By your pure and dreaded 
Waves, | ſwear eternal fidelity to Punroſe ! and 
as, ſhould I torfeit this ſacred oath, I ſhould be 
no longer worthy to leok on Panroſe and day, 
oh! mighty Gods! that inſtant when I am falſe, 
ſnatch from me the light of heaven, and ſtrike 
me blind This chaſtizement, more fearful 
than death, would yet be too ſlight a puniſh- 
ment for ſuch a crime} | 
Soft tears of delight courſed each other, down 
the beauteous cheeks of Panroſe. She roſe, 
approached the borders of the Lake, and kneeling 
by the fide of Daphnis, faid-—Oh, immortal 
Gods! By the ſame oaths which Daphnis has 
pronounced, let me ſtand bound. | 
Love, at this inſtant, quitting the form of 
Coronis, appeared to Panroſe in his true ſhape ; 
. miſed her pure and laſting happineſs, and 
would himſelf preſide at the nuptials which ſoon: 
united the Lovers. 4 
Panroſe was not long, ere ſhe regretted the 
tranquillity ſhe had loſt; more affe ctionate than 
ever, ſhe was not ſo happy. Daphnis always 
aſſured her of his love; his language was the 
ſame, but he had no longer that expreſſive manner 
which perſuades. Panroſe durſt not complain; 
Daphnis thought her ſatisfied, and this was an 
additional wrong. The amiable Nymph confided 
only to Dryas her ſecret ſorrows in her breaſt ; 
the dropt the bitter tears, which the Goddeſs her- 


5 4 ſelf adviſed her to hide from Daphnis. 


And now the indiſcreet Meſſenger of the Thun- 
der-Bearer Fame, ſwiſt and prompt, after trum- 


peting her tidings though Greece, directed her 
rapid 
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rapid flight towards Sicily, and alighted on the 
ſummits of Etna (a). 

There ſhe publiſhed, that new Games were to 
be celebrated in Elis, and that the Daughter of 
Archidamas, the beautiful and haughty Cyniſca, 
was going thither to contend at the Olympic 
Games, for the Prize of the Chariot Courſes, 
which the Greeks had lately inſtituted. 

This news inſpired Daphnis with a curioſity 
he could not ſurmount; and the timid Panroſe 
had not the power to oppoſe a reſolution which 
made her wretched. Daphnis departed, ard left 
her overwhelmed with grief. In vain ſhe fought 
to forget her ſorrows, inquietude preyed upon her, 


and cruel gloomy jealouſy devoured and wither= , 


ed her heart, till at laſt ſhe determined to follow. 
Daphnis. 

Not daring to addreſs Love, the Author of the 
ill ſhe endured, ſhe invoked Jupiter, Sovereign of 
Men and Gods: ſaid ſhe, deign to tranſport me 
to Daphnis; and deign farther, to render me in- 
viſible to all eyes, as long as I ſhall deſire ſo to 
remain. 

Her prayer was heard, and, in the ſame inftant, 
ſhe found herſelt in Elis, i in the vaſt and brilliant 
Arena of Olympus; the Chariot Races were go- 
ing to begin. Panroſe, inviſible among a multi- 
tude of ſpectators, ſaw only Daphnis, and flew 
towards him. At firſt ſne found nothing but joy, 
to find herſelf beſide her lovely huſband, but this 

momentary happineſs coſt her dear. 


(a) Fame the Meſſenger of Jupiter, alike in the 


| higheſt places, to publiſh : all ſorts of News, She had not 
the power to be ſilent. 


— 


Suddenly 


* 


. 
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Suddenly was ſeen, proudly entering the Liſts, 
the warlike Daughter of Archidamas. Her chariot 
was ſuperb, in the form of  ſea-ſhell, the golden 
rays of which dazzled all eyes; a purple robe, 
a ſaſh embroidered with gold, and a diadem of 
pearls formed her dreſs, at once ſimple and mag- 
nificent ; her awful and majeftic beauty attracted 
and fixed the attention. She boldly conducted 
her four horſes, foaming at the bit, tothe Rarting- 
place; then caſting a diſdainful and haughty eye 
on the Princes and Heroes of Greece, who dared 
diſpute the Prize with her, ſhe looked certain of 
victory ; every heart was for her, and her very: 
rivals were aſtoniſhed they ſhould ever have 
thought of contending with her. 

In the midſt of the vaſt circle, round which the 


_ Chariots were to run, an Altar was raiſed, on 


which was placed a brazen Eagle, with outſpread 
wings; a hidden ſpring was touched, the Eagle 
moved and clapt his wings, and at the ſame mo- 
ment the ſhrill trumpet gi ing the ſignal for ſtart- 
ing, the Chariots were whirled along the Arena : 
the beauteous Cyniſca led them all, animated, not 
terrified by the clamorous ſounds of the infru- 
ments, and the ſhouts an applauſes of the ſpec- 
-tators. Ia vain did the admiration of her abaſhed 
-Rivals degenerate into jealouſy; in vain would 
they intimidate her by their cries; and, unable to 
_ overtake, ſeek, at leaſt, to terriſy and di {courage 
her; but her ſerenity was not to be moved: in- 
ſenſible to the clamours of Envy, ſhe purſued her 
glorious courſe, and thought only of the immortal 
Burris with which ſhe ſhould ſoon be crowned. 
She arrived at length at the Goal, leapt from- 
New: Chariot, and embraced. the ancient Oak, 
the ſacred tree which terminated the . 
All 
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and which, till that memorable day, the band of 
women never had touched. A thouſand joyous 
ſhouts pierced the air, with the ſound of voices 
and inſtruments, which celebrated her name. 
Cyniſca is drawn in a tr iumphal car to the Tomb 
of Endymion ; is ſeated on a ſumptuous Throne, 
dazzling with filver and gold; decorated with 
purple of the Tyrian Dye, and feſtcons of the 
vine and laurel, there ſhe received the Prize the 
had won. 

New games now began; the Prize of Song was 
now to be d ſputed, and Daphnis entered the Liſts. 
Panroſe always inviſible, tollawed his ſteps ; the 
Nymph, agitated by mortal inquietude, tremblingly 
ſaw Daphnis approach the beauteous, the dange- 


rous Cyniſca. She had but too well read the © © 


fickle heart of her huſband, but ſhe endeavoured 
to deceive herſelf, wiſhed to doubt of her wretch- 
edneſs, and feared to calumniate the man ſhe 
lo ed, by giving way to jealouſy. 

Daphnis, however, took the lyre preſented him, 
began to ſing, and the firſt word he pronounced 
was the name of Cyniſca. The diſtracted Pan- 
roſe ſhuddered; Daphnis ſtood by her ſide to 
celebrate her Rival ; ſhe heard the ſame paſſionate 
expreſſiveneſs which Daphnis formerly had, when 
he complained of her cruelty. Alas! ſaid ſhe, 
thus it was he once ſung Panroſe. 

The delighted Greeks applauded with tranſport, 
but Daphnis, inſenſivle to Fame, thought only of 
Cyniſca. He obtained the Prize, he received 
the Myrtle Crown, and impetuouſly advancing 
towards Cyniſca, laid the Reed and the Lyre at 
her feet (11). 

At this fatal moment a thick veil ſhadowed his 
eyes, and robbed them of ſun- ſhine an] day 3 


he gre a ſhrick—-Avenging.jGods! cried * 
The 
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The ſound expired on his trembling lips: Pan- 

_ role flew to catch him, and the faithleſs and the 
miſerable Daphnis fainted in the arms of the 
Nymph he had betrayed. 

Mercury, affected by his Son's deſtiny, in- 
veloped him and Panreſe in a cloud, caught them 
from the eyes of the aſtoniſhed ſpeQators, and 
thus tranſported them near Mount Olympus, in 

Theſlaly, to the delicious Vale of Tempe. 

' Mercury gently laid his fon on the flowery green 
ſwerd, for Daphnis ſtill remained entranced ; Pan- 
roſe kneeling beſide him, bathed his face with her 
tears. The Nymph is no longer inviſible, Mer- 
cury beholds her with aſtoniſhment, admires her 
beauty, and her ſtill more touching grace. 
Oh Love! faid he, cruel Love ! theſe are thy 
caprices: if thou, Panroſe, couldſt not fix the 
heart of Daphnis, what Nymph ſhall dare depend 
on the fidelity of her Lover ?——\My ſon is as 
guil'y as unfortunate. Alas ! I cannot revoke 
is fate, I cannot change his hcart, I cannot 
even reſtore him to ſight ; he muſt expiate his 
crime; ſuch is the ſentence pronounced by the 
avenging Gods, by whom he is purſued. But 
for you, oh charming Nymph, it is not juſt that 
you ſhould groan beneath galling chains,, which 
an ungrateful Lover has broken, and I will pro- 
ſe the means of reſtoring your tranquillity. 

Not far from this valley, at the foot of Olym- 
pus, is the Fountain Argyra, the cold waters 
of which have the virtue of making Lovers even 
loſe the very remembrance of an unhappy paſ- 
ſion (a); but it may not be approached, except 


(a) U before ſpoke of this Fountain, in the Tale of 
Alphonſo, and have only added to the Fable the Al- 
legory of the road which teads to it. 8 

ag by 
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by fortitude not to be ſhaken. Love himſelf 
guards and forbids the entrance, and does not 
 ſhew himſelf accompanied by ſports and pleaſures, 
full of innocence and charms, like as when he 
wiſhes to ſeduce; you will ſee him menacing, 
imperious, terrible! Armed with his keen darts, 
he will repel you with violence; while ſnaky- 
haired jealouſy, her poniard uplitted, will ſecond, 
his efforts ; and while amiable but deceitful Hope 
will hold out her arms, only to bear you from the 
happy. path, which following, would put you to 
an end of all your pains. But be not intimicated, 
theſe dreadful and ſeductive objects are but fan- 
taſtic illuſions, vain phantoms, which will retreat 
as you advance, and vaniſh like airy dreams, if 
you. have the courage to purſue your route. I 
am not permitted to guide your ſteps towards 
_ ſalutary Fountain, I only .can point out the 
road. 1 

Ah ! ſaid Panroſe, heaving a deep ſigh, I cer- 
tainly ſhould have fortitude to undertake and end 


this fearful journey, but Oh! Son of Jupiter, 


caſt your eyes there, look at the dreadful ſtate to 
which unpitying deſtiny has reduced your Son; 
what muſt become of him, ſhould I ceaſe to love 
him ?——Yes, Daphnis, yes, dear and unfortu- 
nate huſband, let me preſerve feelings that diſtract 
my heart, but which, at leaſt, ſhall foften the 
horror of thy ſituation.— Alas! the wretched 
Panroſe only can conſole, by deceiving thee.— 
— hut to preſerve thee from deſpair, every 
thing becomes pofſible.—-Oh ! Mercury, hear 
my prayer.——After the Chariot-race, the beau- 
teous Cyniſca was borne in triumph, and her voice 
was heard aloud, rendering thanks to Olympian 
Jove. Alas! I ſaw Daphnis was affected by her 
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accents; Oh ! grant to me that voice that charm» 
ed him, that when he awakes from this lethar 
of ſenie, Daphnis may ſtill believe himſelf in 
company with her he loves; and that an adored 
hand dries his tears, and guides his ſteps.——My 
preſence would now only be a cruel! and inſup- 
portable reproach, and I would not have the bar- 
barity to- add to his woes, by ſeeming to ſuccour 
them. “Let him attribute to my Rival the ten- 
derneſs he owes only to me.——Y es, let him 
If I can only make him bappy, I care not what J 
ſuffer. | | | 5 
Generous Nymph, ſaid Mercury, your wiſh is 
granted; henceforth you ſhall have the voice of 
the Rival, who never can deſerve to be preferred 
to you. But what torments will your Lover's 
error make you undergo! Oh! Panrofe, may 
you reap the fruits of love ſo pure, ſo faithful, ſo 
affectionate | | 
So ſaying, the God extended his arm, lightly 
touched Daphnis with his Caduceus, and again 
reſtored him to ſenſe. He roſe; his eyes were 
open, . but impenetrable darkneſs was around, and 
the hills and vallies echoed with his mournful 
cries. Conſole yourſelf my ſon, ſaid Mercury. 
Love, the cauſe of your affliction, affords you a 
rich amends. | | * 
Thus having ſaid, the God ſpurned the earth, 
ſprung above the clouds, and diſappeared to the 
eyes of Vanroſe. | 
Daphnis thinking himſelf alone, abandoned, 
vented his deſpair in the moſt affecting complaints. 
The liſtening Panroſe ſhed a flood of tears; 2 
word trom her would calm his grief, yet could 


ſme not reſolve to break ſilence, ſo mortally did 


ſhe fear the tranſports, with which the ſound of her 
| | Ps voice 
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voice would inſpire Daphnis ; his grief made her 


wretched, and his joy would rend her very heart. 

Pity at length, however, vanquiſhed jealouſy. 
Daphnis, ſaid ſhe, you are not forſaken. Love 
the moſt aſſectionate, watches over and guards 
you from harm. | 
Gods ! interrupted Daphnis, what do I hear? 
— [s it not an illuſion? Is it, can it be the 
voice of Cyniſca ? You are filent——Oh |! 
ſpeak whoever you are, ſpeak, let me hear the 
harmonious raptures of that voice. Hou an- 
| ſwer not! Alas! I am deceived. | 

No, Daphnis, replied the wretched Panroſe, 
here is one who will never forſake you. 

It is ſhe, cried the extatic Daphnis, it is 
Cynifca——Oh! thou whom I adore, divine 
Cyniſca, thou alone canſt change my deſtiny ; 
deprived as I am, of heaven's light, thou alone 
canſt make me live, Vet imagine the horror 
of my ſituation — I am with thee, yet cannot 
behold thee.——But thou loveſt me, I hear thy 
voice, and ought to bleſs my fate. Where 
art thou Cyniſca, deign to let me touch thee, 
ſuffer me to proſtrate myſelf at thy feet.——Oh! 


| Gods, doſt thou give me thy hand? Do I preſs 


it to my heart? Dol water with my tears that 
heloved, and charitable hand, that guides an un- 
happy wretch deprived of light Why doſt 


thou ſigh, Cyniſca ?——Ah! weep not for me, I 


never was happy till this moment, 
Daphnis, ſaid Panroſe, I conſeſs there is a 
ſecret inquietude which troubles and torments me. 


II dare not rely upon thy faith, another 
| Nymph once beloved by thee—— 


No, haſtily interrupted Daphnis, no, I loved 


her not; Iknew not love till I knew you; be cer- 
: | | tain 
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tam I did not, charming Cynifca——Oh.! weep 
not thus 

Alas! ſaid Panroſe, T weep for that unfortu- 
nate Nymph; and ſurely Daphnis, thou oughteſt 
to weep for her too. 

She will be ever dear to me, replied Daphnis, 
ſighing; but in hreaking the ties by which we 
were united, I reſtore her WO and a new | 
paſſion may conſole her. 

What haſt thou dared imagine, ied Panroſe, 
no, never. Ah! cruel man couldſt thou 
think it poſſible to forget thee ? 

Adored Cyniſca! replied Daphnis, what grati- 
tude does this generoſity inſpire! But judge not 
the heart of Panroſe by your own; compare not 
thy affection to any, but what thou thyſelf canſt 
create. 

Thus could not Daphnis ſay a word, which was 
not to the feeling Panroſe like the harrow to the 
boſom of the earth. 

No ſooner had night put on her black veil, than 
the inviſible arm of Jupiter tranſported the fleep- 
ing Daphnis and Panroſe to the feet of tna. 
The Shepherd, when: he awaked, imagined him- 

ſelf ſtill near Mount Olympus; and the Nymph, 

in pity, encouraged the miſtake. 

Panroſe, faithiul. to the duty ſhe had impoſed 
on herſelf, ſerved every day as a guide to the dark 
Daphnis, from the riſing to the ſetting Sun; but 
ſhe led him only to thoſe places, which all retraced 
the memory of former bliſs: ſometimes the Shep- 
herd feated himſelf at the foot of a tree, on which 
his once raptured hand had deep engraved the- 
name of Pairoſe; ſom times he repoſed in the 
Bower, where the Nymph firſt heard his vows; 


Feet did the ſaithleſs Shepherd never ſpeak but of 
„ 


— 
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the daughter of Archidamas. In the arms of Pan- 
roſe, he vowed eternal fidelity to Cyniſca. 

A thouſand times did the wretched Nymph 
think to betray her ſecret, and a thouſand times 
was ſhe reſtrained by the fearful apprehenſion of 
ſeeing Daphnis in deſpair ; ſhe was ſecretlygdeter- 
mined ſometime to let him know it, but ſhe felt 
how much ſhe ſhould-gain by deferring it ; how 
much ſtronger the gratitude of Daphnis ſhould be, 
and this idea animated and ſuſtained her fortitude. 

She flattered herſelf too, that time would en- 
feeble his love for Cyniſca ; but in this ſhe was 
deceived. Panroſe often irritated, ever diſcon- 


tented and unhappy, never ſcemed paſſionately | 


fond of Daphnis z he was not certain his paſſion 
was returned, and he was agitated and preyed upon 
by this fear. Love ſatiared ſleeps, when he is ſecure; 
he is nouriſhed and kept awake by incertitude. 

Oh! Cyniſca, Daphnis would ſay, I owe thee 
every thing, yet thou partakeſt not the paſſion 
thou doſt inſpire; thy celdneſs often drives me to 
deſpair, thou heareſt with indifference my ſongs 
in thy praiſe. I ſing only of Cyniſca, the name 
of Cyniſca is ever on my lips, and yet thou art 
not moved. Do I then owe to pitv alone, all 
the generous cares thou haſt deigned to fedicate 
to me ?——Ah! if it be ſo, abandon the unfor- 
tunate Daphnis; if thou doſt not love, do not 
imagine thou canſt conſole. 

Ungrateſul Shepherd, replied Panroſe No 
Daphnis, thou canſt not conceive the exceſs of 
thy 28 
Oh! rapturous reproach, ctied Daphnis. Dear 
divine Cyniſca, with a ſingle word thou haſt 
IRE all my * yet, alas! wherefore haſt 


thou 
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thou never the expreſſions of love, except to com- 
Plain of thy Lover? ZN | 

Such were the converſations ef the Nymph and 
the Shepherd. 

Twice did Panroſe behold returning Spring, 
and ſtll did ſhe continue in the ſame unhappy 
condition. At length, aſter ſuffering with ſo 
much conſtancy, ſhe ſuddenly took the reſolution 
to reveal her ſecret. 

Away ſhe went to the banks of the Lake of the 
Palicii, approached the green Altar, which Daph- 
nis formerly there had reared, and kneeling to 
the Statue of Love, invoked that cruel God, the 
Author of all her ſufferings.——Oh Love ! ſaid 
ſhe, deign to dry up the ſource of my tears, by 
reſtoring me the heart of Daphnis; deign once 
more to appear in my behalf ; behold it is fidelity 
that implores thee, anſwer to it's ſoft but ſteady 
voice which now calls. | 

Love heard, and appeared on a fleeting cloud, 
which Teſting over the Altar, he thus anſwered 
the weeping Nymph. HR 
„Oh thou, who art the glory and ernament of 
my Empire! Oh Panroſe ! wherefore cannot I 
grant thy prayer ? But though I can render Lovers 
faithleſs, I cannot again light up a flame which 
is once extinct; yet it Love had the power to 

rform this miracle, it ought to be for Panroſe. 
Nes, enerous Nymph, I wiſh uit, but dare not 
promiſe.——Go, ſeck thy Lover. Jove gives 
thee power to reſtore hin: to ſight the moment 
thou wiſheſt it. Day again ſhall appear to 
Daphnis. 1 

Love ended, and plunging into the cloud on 
which he rode, diſappeared to the eyes of Pan- 


roſe. What! cried the tranſported Nymph, ſhall 
| 5 Daphnis 
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Daphnis again look upon the fun; ſhall he o we 7 14 


that unexpected happineſs to me; and ſhall he at 


the ſame moment learn all I have done for him? | 


Can I any longer doubt? No, deareſt Daphnis, 
that would be to wrong thee unpardonably ; I 
ſhall regain all my power over thy heart, and 
ſhould be unworthy Love and thee, did I heſitate 
a moment to be thus aſſured. | 3 

She ſaid, and inſtantly flew to the Bower of 
Myrtles and Roſes, where ſhe found Daphnis ; 
with a trembling hand ſhe ſeized the hand of her 
Lover; ſhe led, or rather haſtily dragged him to 
the Banks of the Lake Palicii, to the Statue of 
Love; then breaking ſilence faid——Daphnis, be- 


hold the light, and know the hand by which thou 


haſt ever been guided. 5 
The blood froze in the veins of Daphnis; Pan- 


roſe again had aſſumed her own voice, and that 


voice ſo mild, ſo ſweet, and fo tender, ſpoke like 
thunder to the guilty ſoul of Daphnis; the film 
vaniſhed from his eyes, and he ſunk with ſhit 
deeper terror, when he beheld the awful Lake of 
the Palicii — At the fight of Panroſe, aſtoniſni- 
ment and confuſion roſe reddening in his coun- 


tenance ; then inſtantly aſſumed a deadly pale, 


which ſpoke but too plainly the fearful perplexity 
that overcame him, and the cruel remorſe that 


gnawed his heart. Thus motionleſs he remain= . 


ed, with moiſt and down-caſt eyes. 
Ou Daphnis, ſaid Panroſe, quit this per- 


plexity; it offends my love; when I brought you 
on theſe awful Banks, I wiſhed not to retrace the 


memory of thoſe holy and ſacred ties by which 


we are united. Think rot I aſk new oaths; T 
ain henceforth certain of thy heart, and ſhould 
regard a promiſe, which now would be uſeleſs to 


YOu. Is | 5 my 
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my tranquillity, as an inſult, which would but 


debaſe us both; I find in my own affeQion, all 
the confidence which my huſband can deſire, for 
the ſecurity of my affe Gion as well as his. 
So ſaying, Panroſe approached Daphnis, * 
held out her arms. The Shepherd raiſed his 
eyes to heã ven, with the utmoſt expreſſion of grief; 
a deluge of tears overflow ed his face, and a mourn- 
ful ſilence, fora moment, n ſpeech. At 
length, kneeling to Panroſe, he cried No, 
never will I have the baſeneſs to take advantage 


of your generoſity only to deceive. you. Oh! 


virtuous deliverer of the unfortunate Daphnis, 


| know my fate, and know your own. To you! 
> Conſecrate my life; a thouſand times, were it 


poſſible,-would I devote it to your ſafety and 

peace% every thing that gratitude and enn 

can inſpire, I ſeel u- 
Daphnis ſtopt. 


Proceed, 3 exclaimed bl ; pro- 


© ceed, kniſh, tear the heart from this poor boſom, 
tell me thou canſt not love. 
D is made no reply. 

Is it poſlible! cried the ne 


D 3 canſt thou ſtill prefer Cyniſca to Panroſe ? 


Hold, cried Daphnis, overwhelm not one who 
: has already but too much cauſe of complaint. 


What I now feel for Cyniſca, is but what I felt 
for thee before the date of my misfortunes ; but 


the feelings thou now inſpireſt, though leſs paſ- 
fionate, are, however, more profound, and will 
endure as long as life. Cyniſca, in ſpite of my- 
ſelf, lives in my imagination, but they wilt reign 
for ever over my heart, 

Panroſe 


q 
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Panroſe liſtened, grew pale, and ſhivered ; the 
icy blood crept along her veins, and froze her 
heart, which Hope abandoned now beyond return. 

What do I hear; faid ſhe ; what new a breaks. 
upon my mind, and diſſipates former vain illuſions ? ti 
Have then I hitherto made felicity depend on 13 
a blind and brittle ſenſation, whith imagination ©" 
only can produce, which ſyffers deſtruQtion with 
out a cauſe, and which the beſt founded gratitude 
cannot reſtore ?——Daphnis, let us for ever ab- r 
jure theſe fatal errors, and let a tender friendſhip 
for ever conſole and reward us, for all the fearful 
ils we have ſuffered. Come, follow me; let us 
break the Statue of Love, and on the Ruins of 
his overthrown Altar, we may, in the face of the 
Gods, without fear of perjury, vow a mild and 
uniform affection, which ſhall deſcend with us 
to the tomb. | 7 "1 
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PALACE or TRUTH. 
' A MORAL TALE. 


HE charming Queen Altemira married the 
moſt beautiful of all the Genii, the ami- 
able and tender Phanor. The very evening of 
the bridal day, the Queen' was very defirous the 
Genius ſhould conduct her to his Palace. Phanor 
ſighed, and tenderly regarding Altemira, faid, [ 
abandon it for your ſake. You reign over faith- 
ful ſubjecis, and over my heart; let that Empire 
content you. It is not poſſible I ſhould take you 
to my Palace; but ſince. you cannot inhabit it, I 
ſhall return thither no more, and do not aſk me 


farther. 


How my Lord! interrupted Altemira, mull [ 
never ſee your Palace? 

I dare flatter myſelf, replied Phanor, ſmiling, 
you 1 will one day ſee it. 

But when ? replied the Queen ardently. 

In ſixteen years, if you then wiſh it. i 

In ſixteen years! Heavens! 

From that time to this let it be een. for 
your repoſe and mine, I muſt keep this ſecret. 

The Queen was exceſſively curious, and com- 
plained, wept, and pouted, but Phacor was in- 

4 10 flexible. 
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flexible. The vexation of having a huſband ſo 
diſcreet, was the only one Altemira knew; the 
wedded pair loved each other entirely; and had it 
not been for the curioſity and eternal queſtions of 
the Queen, concerning the myſterious Palace of 
the Genius, they would have been perfectly happy. 
Altemira gave birth to a Princeſs, whom the 
Genius, as may be eaſily imagined, endowed with 
all poſſible grace and perfections. Scarcely had 
Zoelide (the lovely Princeſs was ſo called) attain- 
ed her fourteenth year, ere the Queen and the 
Genius were careful to chuſe her a future huſband, 
worthy of her charms ; and their choice fell on 
Prince Philamar, wha adored  Zeloide. The 
young Princeſs was conſulted, and ſhe owned ſhe 


prefered Philamar to all who had ever ſought her 
* | hand. I 3 

of The Queen, who beheld with mexpreſſible ſa- 
'M tisfaction the moment approach, when, according 


to the promiſe of the Genius, ſhe might indulge 

7 her curioſity, determined not to marry her daughter 
b. till ſhe had ſeen the Palace, and returned from 
her huſband's territories; and the moment, ſo 
ardently wiſhed, at length arrived. 

[ Sixteen years had the Queen now been marri- 
ed, and ſhe preſſed Phanor to depart without de- 
lay. To- morrow, anſwered he, you ſhall be tranſ- 
1 ported thither, if, after having heard what I ſhalt” 
| relate, you perſiſt in the ſame reſolation. This 
evening you ſhall hear my ſtory. The Queen de- 
5 fired Zeloide might be preſent ; Phanor was loath 

to conſent, but at laſt yielded to the eager prayers 
of the Queen. 'Towards the cloſe of the day, 
he went to Altemira's apartment, and ſeating 
oF Þimſelf between the two Princeſſes, he thus be- 

à—— J ̃⅛˙ L 
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l was born with moſt lively paſſions. Our art, 
_ hich' renders us ſo ſuperior to mortals, can pro- 
ce no alteration in the heart; and the Genius, 
; SY my father, faw, with chagrin, that ſeveral centu- 
fies would be neceſlary, to render me prudent 
© am happy. £ | 
In the mean time. I became deeply enamoured 
| of a Fairy, much older than myſelf, and more 
f eminent for underſtanding than beauty: this 
choice did me honour. Prudina, ſo was the Fairy 
called, was held in great eſtimation, and was 
cited as a model of circumſpection, prudence, 
and virtue. So penetrating was her wit, ſhe ſaw 
my paſſion before I knew myſelt, and informed 
me I was in love with her; at firſt I was going to 
R tell her, with the utmoſt ſimplicity and openneſs 
4 of heart, ſhe was miſtaken; but ſhe ſeemed ſo 
—_ #* confident, [ thought it beſt to examine myſelf a 
= little farther. 1 
D While ſhe ſcolded me for a paſſion which ſhe 
called childiſh folly, Prudina diſcovered ſo much 
mildneſs and friendihip, that the conſequence of 
- theſe lectures was, I found it poſſible I might in 
time obtain a place in her affections, and this 
hope begat the love which ſhe rather foreſaw 
than diſcovered. At laſt, I took courage, and 
preſſed Prudina for an explanation, and ſhe owned 
= ſhe herſelf had fallen into the ſnares ſhe had coun- 
- ſelled me to avoid. | 
Enchanted with my good fortune, I ſpoke of 
marriage; but Prudina declared ſhe would not wed, 
till ſhe bad firſt had proofs of my conſtancy, pro- 
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miſing, at the ſame time, to give no one the leaſt 
item of the hopes ſhe indulged me in. She ſpoke 

highly of the charms of ſecreſy, and, as bragging 
was not my foible, ſhe eaſily obtained all "ſhe 
aſked on that head, and our good Wen 
was wholly unknown to all. 

One evening, as enveloped in a cloud, 1 a- 
verſed the air, towards the Palace of Prudina, [ 
heard cries ſo grievous, that pity obliged me to 
itop. I beheld a cavalcade of horſes and carriages, 
with a multitude of Slaves bearing flambeaux, 
and, in the midſt of this multitude, a young man 
of exquiſite beauty, who appeared the Matter of 
the others, in all the agomes of deſpair. His fol- 
lowers all repeated his "compl. amnts, and rendered 
the ſcene ſtill more affecting. 

I made myſelf known, and addreſſing the char 
ing youth, demanded the cauſe of ſuch; extraor- 
dinary grief. Jam, ſaid he, the prince Zimis, 
and have from my infancy toved the Princeſs 
Eliana ; our parents had agreed to our union, 
when the cruel Genius Phormidas, 5 for 
me, ſaw and became enamoured of my love. 
Eliaus treated him with ſo much rigour, that he 
appeared to have loſt all hope. T took advantage 
of this momentary repoſe, and, accompanied * 
the train you ſee, was conducting my Prince 
into my own kingdom to celebrate our nuptials. 

As we were paſſing through a gloomy foreſt, we 
were ſuddenly ſurprized by the appearance of 
Phormidas, who affaulted us, and, in ſpite of 
courage and reſiſtance, tore my dear Eliana from 
my arms. Vainly have I endeavoured, for three 
days,. to follow the traces of the raviſner; ; fatigue 
at laſt, has ſtopped us here, and here I feet, will 
deſpair terminate my life and miſeries. 

I 4 This 
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This recital greatly affected me; I comforted 
the unfortunate Zimis, and aſſured, him his Prin- 
ceſs thould be reſtored. Return, ſaid I, into your 
own kingdom, before the break of day, you ſhall 
again poſſeſs Eliana ; my art is ſuperior to that of 

hormidas. Adieu! confide your vengeance to 


me. This ſaid, I launched into the air, and ſoon 


toft ſight of the Prince and his train. 
I dedicated the night, deſtined to love, to be- 


nevolence; and, inſtead of the Palace of Prudina, 
few to the Throne of the Sovereign of the Genii, 


to whom I related the intereſting ſtory of Eliana 
and her Lover, and conjured him to deliver the 
young Princeſs from the tyranny of Phormidas. 
Our auguſt Monarch taking me by the hand, 
faid, follow me, I will give you ſome mformation 
concerning the fate of the Princeſs, and leave to 
you the +. os of ending this adventure. 
So ſaying, he conducted me into a magnificent 
ſalloon, ornamented with a multitude of glaſſes, 
one of which he touched with a gold ring. We 
muſt firſt ſee, ſaid he what is at preſent become 
of Fliana, that our ſaccours and activity may 
equal the danger of her ſituation. | 
As he ſpoke, I ſaw the glaſs begin to colour, 
and it ſoon 'repreſented a young lady of perfect 
beauty; that is Eliana, ſaid the Genius, but. ob- 
ſerve how ſhe is employed. 


At this inſtant, the magic Picture became com- 
pleat, and I ſaw, not without extreme ſurprize, 
Eliana alone in a garden, fitting ina ſwing, which, 
in it's equilibrium, roſe even to the clouds, and 
weeping in ſo affecting a manner, that I was greatly 
moved. My aſtoniſhment made the Genius ſmile: 

ou will ſoon diſcover things much more extra- 
ordinary, ſhaking his head with a myſtery. all. 

| Here 
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Here receive this Taliſman, it will tranſport you 3 
whenever you pleaſe to the place where Fliana _ 
is detained ; but arm yourſelf with coolneſs and 1 
courage, for you will need them both. If you 
terminate this ſingular and perilous adventure 
gloriouſly, I promiſe to grant whatever reward 
you ſhall aſk. . | 

So ſaying, the Monarch left me; and thus in 
poſſeſſion of my Taliſman, I inftantly wiſhed my- 
felf with Eliana. The very ſame moment, I faw 
myſelt-in the midſt of a ſuperb garden, heard the 
ſound of voices, ſtopt, looked round me, and by 
the clear light of the moon, perceived at ſome © 

_ diſtance, the beautiful Eliana, whom I had ſeen 
in the magic Glaſs. She was preciſely in the 
ſame ſituation, ſwinging with the moſt furious 
force, which madneſs appeared to me utterly in- 
conceivable. 

The princeſs was converſing with a very pretty 

little Syſph, who was ſpeaking ; it is pleaſant 
enough, ſaid he, to ſwing ſometimes, but to ſwing 
always, whatever can be ſaid to perſuade yous 
from it, ſtill ſwing, ſwing, ſwing, during all the 
prime of youth, this is cruel, I confeſs. 

Oh! Zumio, replied the Princeſs, how happy 
are you, that you can preſerve your gaiety; you, 
it is true, like me, are deprived of liberty, but 
then you are not {treated with ſo much barbarity, 
Oh! were you in my place——OQh ! cruel 
Genius! Oh! mote inhuman Fairy! to what 
ſtrange puniſhment am I condemned! 

The Princeſs could not continue this touching 
complaint, for at that inſtant, her ſwing took ſo 
rapid, ſo impetuous a motion, that ſhe wanted 
breath and utterance. | 1 


. Is I now 
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| Low learnt, the unfortunate Eliana was en- 
chanted in this fatal ſwing. I drew near to her, 
told her what was become of her Lover, promiſed 
to reſtore her to liberty, and entreated her to in- 
form me of all that had happened. Alas! my 
Lord, ſaid ſhe, I fear you have not power to break 
the enchantment, which vengeance and jealouſy 
have imagined but that you will be ſhocked by 
the conditions, which muſt be fulfilled ere this can 
be accompliſhed. | | b 
My hiftory, in few words, is as follows. The 
cruel Phormidas, after tearing me from the arms 
of my huſband, brought me to his Palace. L 
engeayoured to kill myſelf, and ſhould, no doubt, 
have proceeded to ſome fatal extremity, had not 
ſuddenly the roof of the Palace opened, and a 
woman or rather a fury, appeared, drawn in a 
car of ebony by four monſtrous bats. 
Phormidas was at my feet; he inſtantly roſe, 
with a confuſed countenance, and the terrible 
Fairy, with a menacing and dreadful voice, pro- 
gounced theſe words : oF | 1 
Perfidious Phormidas, is it thus I am betrayed ? 
I, who for thy ſake, deceive the moſt beauteous 
of all the Fairies, and doſt thou prefer a mortal 
to me? No, ingrate, it is impoſſible to impoſe 
upon me; but if thou wouldeſt obtain pardon, 
give me up that princeſs, whoſe life I promiſe to 
reſpect. Remember ſhe deteſts, and Ladore thee, 
and that I am capable of perſorming e.ery thing 
to be revenged. 
- Phormidas, terrified, crouched to his former 
chains, and delivered me to the Fairy. Immedi- 
ately the Car mounted above the clouds, and here, 
In leſs than three minutes we arrived, where I 
endeavoured to ſoſten the Fairy, threw myſelf at 
| her 
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her feet, 'and conjured her to offtore me mx 
Lover. | ok | 

After a moment's ſilence the Fairy raiſed me. 
Princeſs, ſaid ſhe, I am not vindictive, but I am 
capricious ; and if you will indulge me in a whim, 
which has juſt ſeized me, ſhall readily forget 
what has paſſed. I am ridiculouſly fond of ſwing- 
ing ; look, here is a ſwing, fit down in it, that is 

all I aſk. 

Though this idea appeared to me ſtrange, yet 
I thought myſelfvery happy to be ſo eaſily pardon- 
ed, and obeyed without hefitation ; but ſcarcely 
had I ſeated myſelf in this fatal ſwing, when the 
Fairy, with a terrible voice, thus ſpoke. 

I condemn thee to ſwing for thirty years, un- 

leſs one of my Losers ſhould ceaſe to admire me, 
or ſhould deceive me without my diſcovering the- 
deceit. ney 

Inſtantly the ſwing of itſelf took ſo violent a 

motion, that the ſhock made me faint. Zumio, 
the amiable Sylph whom you ſee with me, came 
to my aſſiſtance ; when recovered the uſe of my 
ſenſes, I gave way to the moſt violent deſpair ; yet 
recollecting the laſt words of the Fairy, I felt 
hope revwe a little; for, ſaid J, ſince ſhe has 
more than one Lover, ſhe muſt neceffurily be of- 
ten deceived. 

Certainly, replied Zumio, ſhe would; but did 
ſhe not poſſeſs a turquoiſe ring, which becomes 
as yellow as gold whenever one of her Lovers 
commits the leaſt infidelity, or his affection ceaſes 
for her. The Fairy conſtantly wears this ring 
in the day, and fearing left it ſhould be ſtolen 
from her during ſleep, ſhe every night encloſes it 
in a brazen caſket, which ſhe locks np in a ſub-" 
terrancan Grotto dug in her garden, the entrance 
| to 
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40 which is nded by twelve monſtrous Cro- 
codiles, ſix , and four Dragons, whoſe 
frightful jaws, reſ&nbling the moſt tearful Volca- 

noes, vomit de vouring flames, and ſend, — 

| ſtones of fire. 

As the Princeſs ended, the Sylph thus conti- 
nued. Such, my, Lord, are the perils that await 
vou; but ae glory world equal your's were 

ou \iftorious! Know theſe enchanted gardens 
are full of the moſt. beautiful Princeſſes in the 

niverſe, whom the jealous Fairy here detains, 
and has condemned to different pangs and puniſh- 
ments. Had the Fairy only robbed the woild of 
her Rivals, her barbarity would have been ſuf- 
ficient: but ſhe has carried off every one who 
gave her the leaſt kind of umbrage; envious of 
wit, beauty, talents, and even virtue, it is 
enough to draw down her hatred, that'any one 
ſhould acquire eminence or become very ſucceſs- 
ful. As for me, continued Zumio, I am alſo 
one of her priſoners, though formerly her favourite 

Page : I carried her moſt ſacred Billets-Doux ; 

unhappily for me ſhe ſuſpected my diſcretion, and 

has confined me in this melancholy place. 

- Finterrupted Zundo; for Heaven's ſake, ſaid 

I, ſatisfy my curioſity, and tell me the name of 

this Monſter, this abominable Fairy. 

Ah, my Lerd! replied Zumio, you will be 
much ſurprized, for ſhe is as ſpecious as ſhe is 
wicked ; and when I had my liberty, I ſaw her 
company courted by the firſt among the Geny, 
who had the ſimplicity to believe her, on her word, 
that ſhe poſſeſſed every virtue: in fine, Sir, the 
Fairy, by whom we are perſecuted, is Prudina. 

Il was petrified at the name; it was impoſlible 
for words to * my ſurprize and indignation; 


fury 
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fury ſooh ſucceeded a ſtate of ſtupor, and I ex- 
claimed impetuouſly; yes, I promiſe you ſwift 
Vengeance, , your cauſe is now mine. Princeſs, 
adieu ; farewel Zumio, two hours hence you are 
free. 8 

1 departed, and by virtue of my Taliſman, was 
inſtantly at the entrance of the redoubted Cavern, 
which incloſed the ring. of my perfidious Miſtreſs. 
I will not give you adetailof the combats I hadto 
ſuſtain. I was animated by vengeance, wrath, and 
hatred, and ſhould never have been triumphant, had 

I not bcen immortal and a Genius. I exterminated 
the Monſters, reduced the gates to powder, ſeized 
the caſket, and ſnatched the precious ring which 
I found, of a moſt beauteous citron colour, put 
it on my. finger, whence I promiſed it ſhould 
never path 2 DE A | 

The garden inſtantly reſounded with a thouſand 
cries of joy, a thouſand repetitions echoed Lr- 
BERTY, LIBERTY, ALL THANKS TO THE 
Genius PHANOR ; LIEERTY, LIBERTY. 

I left the cavern, and found the garden full of 
Ladies differently dreſt and almoſt all young and 
handſome ; they ran, they wept, they embraced- 
each other, and again cried with all their force, Li- 
BERTY, LIBERTY, ALL THANKS TO PHANOR. 
Day began to break, and I diſtinguiſhed among 
the crowd the beautiful Eliana leaning on the 
arm of Zumio. She ſaw me, ran and caſt ber- 
ſelf at my feet, andexclaimed, behold our Deliver- 
er | Inſtantly was I ſurrounded by all her com- 
panions, ſome claſping my knees, others my 
hands and arms; ſome franticly kiſſing me, and 
one among the reſt lightly leapt upon my back, 
and with a ſhrill and piercing voice, cried aloud * 
in my ear, Liberty, Liberty. This burthen was 
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repeated ſo conſtantly, and with ſuch inex- 
preſiible tranſports, that notwithſtanding all my 
glory, I was half diſtracted with the noiſe, when 
ſuddenly the Sovereign of the Genit appeared, 
riding on a white Elephant; he impoſed ſilence 
on the clamorous aſſembly ; then turning to me, 
ſaid, Phanor, you are the arbitor of Prudina's 
deſtiny, do you pronounce ſentence upon her. 
Sire, replied I, ſhe is unveiled ;, I wiſh no 


_ greater vengeance, but deign to pity theſe un- 


tortunate victims of her jealouſy; reſtore them to 
their Country and their Lovers, and command 
that each ſhall be tranſported to the ſpot the heart 


moſt wiſhes. 


Scarce had I ſpoken, ere the Genius raiſed his 


Sceptre, and they all diſappeared; the Genius 


then again addreſſing me, ſaid, I promiſe to re- 
ward you, and am ready to fulfil my engagement; 
think well ere you aſk, and when you are deter- 
mined come to my Palace. 
Aſter beſtow ing this prudent advice upon me, 
the Genius left me, and ] was preparing to quit 


the fatal place for ever, which brought affliting 


ideas to my mind, when perceived Zumio behind 
a tree, converſing with one of the prettieft little 
women I ever beheld. I was exceedingly ſur- 
priſed, and Zumio approaching me ſaid, you find 
me here ſtill my Lord, becauſe I am determined 
to attach myſelf to you, and never leave you. 
As to this young beauty, ſhe will tell you her own 
ſtory, if you deſire to hear it. ne” 
' Certainly, cried I. . 
The amiable ſtranger ſmited ; I fat myſelf down 
by her, and preſſed her to ſpeak to me confidently, 
and tell me why ſhe determined to remam in that 
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All my companions, replied ſhe, have either 
Hutbands or Lovers, whom they ardently deſire 
again to ſee. I admire their conſtancy, but have 
no wiſh to imitate it. Since, however, my Lord, 

ou deſire a recital of my adventures, I ſhall will- 
ugly oblige you. 4 | 

With a lively imagination, great ſenſibility, 
and exceſſive delicacy, it is eaſy to touch my heart, 
but difficult to fix it. At the beginning of an at- 
tachment I ſee the beſt fide of every thing, and 
make a God of my Lover ; but when chance and 
circumitance raviſh the illuſion from me, I ſee l 
have loved only a chimera ; and | detach myielf, 
or rather awaken from an agreeable dream which 
vaniſhes before truth; and ihe world has the in- 
juſtice to call this effort of reaſon inconſtancy. 1 
change nat through caprice but laflitude, and am 
deceived and undeceived. | 

About two years ſince, unhappily for me, I be- 
came the Rival of Prudina; a new attachment had 
occupied me for above three months; the Fairy 
took a fancy to my Lover, which coſt me my 
liberty; ſhe carried me off, conducted me hither, 
and while, as ſhe held me by the hand, we croſſed 
this garden, I wept in the utmoſt deſpair. Be 
comforted Agelia, ſaid ſhe, my revenge will not 
be cruel; you have ſomething amiable and deſir- 
able about you, and it you had not quite ſo much 
| levity, would really be enchanting ; theretore, as 
you intereſt me in ſpite of myſelf, I fhall rather 
endeavour to correct you than puniſh, 

This mockery of the Fairy did not deceive me. 
We continued walking, till at laſt the bowers, the 
trees, the garden, all diſappeared, and we found 
ourſelves in an immenſe Plain, bounded only by 
the Horizon, 'The view was much like that m_ 
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has on board a ſhip at ſea; but the motion and 
noiſe of the waves, and the refleQtions of the ſun- 
beams en the ſurface of the water, give life to this 
picture. Whereas, on the plain where we were, 
there was nothing to interrupt the aſtoniſhin 

and perfect uniformity of the monſtrous ſcene be- 
fore us. The Plain contained neither tree, ſhrub, 
nor flower, but was wholly covered with a beauti- 
ful green graſs all of one ſpecies, without any 
other kind of herb. A profound calm, an eternal 
filence reigned in this vaſt folitude ; where not a 
bird nor an inſet could be ſeen, and where the 
ſky was always of a perſect blue without a cloud. 

The firſt aſpect ofthis immenſe heath, produced 
a moſt agreeable ſenſation ; ſtruck with admira- 
tion, I ſtood motionleſs in a trance of rapture, 

I am quite charmed, ſaid the Fairy, to find you 
are ſo pleaſed with the ſcene ; it ought naturally to 
calm the too great ſuſceptibility of a warm 
imagination; but this effect can only be hoped 
from time and meditation. Wherefore I would 
have you remain here, where you will never find 
the leaſt change, the heavens will always be 
_ equally ſerene, never will they be obſcured by the 
leaſt cloud; you will have neither night nor 
morning, no inconſtancy of ſeaſons, but day will 
ever thine thus bright. 

So ſaying, ſhe condemned me to walk with a 
ſteady and majeſtic ſtep, over this enchanted vel- 
vet Lawn for thirty years; at leaſt, ſaid ſhe, ac- 
cording to her uſual form, unleſs one of my 
Lovers ſhould ceaſe to admire me, or ſhould de- 
ceive me without my diſcovering the deceit. 

She ſpoke and diſappeared, and I inſtantly 
found myſelf obliged to walk exceedingly flow, 
without a poſibility of turning to the right * the 
TO elt, 
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left, of haſtening or ſlackening my pace, or of 
ſtopping or ſitting down 10 reſt. | 

This obligation. of walking always in a right 
line, and the ſame flow pace, ſeemed very painful 
at the firſt inſtant; but I was far from feeling all 
the horror of my ſituation. I at firſt beheld 
this rich and immenſe carpet, encircled by a clear 
and dazzling azure horizon, with ecſtacy. Is it 
poſſible, that blue and green, the ſky and graſs, 
can form ſo extraordinary, ſo magnificent a pic- 
ture! But thus do grandeur and ſimplicity ſorm 

the fublime. | > 

Such philoſophic reflections, the memory of my 
Lover, and the hope the Fairy might be deceived, 
without her diſcovering the deceit, made me ſup- 
port my ſolitude with great patience for ſome 
hours; but my admiration of my vaſt priſon ſoon 
cooled; diſguſt ſucceeded enthuſiaſm ; the majeſtic 
immenſity of eternal verdure, which had ſo much 
ſurprized me, became infipid, monotonous, and 

tireſome, and I had nothing to divert my attenti- 
on but an unfortunate paſſion. 0p 
Even the remembrance of this paſſion was in- 
ſenſibly effaced ; my lifeleſs fancy loft all ſtrength 
of colouring ; my thoughts became vague, my 
reveries languid; all illuſions left me; Love fled 
my ſolitude, and I was alone in the vaſt and buſy 
world. 3 | . 

When reaſon diſſipates dangerous errors, vic- 
tory brings eaſe, and one is happy, no doubt ; 
but though it is glorious and flattering to vanquiſh 
one's paſſions, it is ſhocking to feel them quitting 
us, and annihilating themſelves, becauſe the fire 
of imagination is become extinct, and the heart 
withers, Vet how to avoid ſuch a horrid ſitua- 
tion, or what paſſions without fortitude can en- 
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dure? They muſt either be overcome by Reaſons 


or devoured by Time. 
In this cruel ſtate, I mournſully trod my never- 
ending line. I wept no more, no longer had the 


ww of afflicting myſelf ; but I gaped, became 
3 


iritleſs, and ſunk beneath inſupportable laſſitude: 
the only real wiſh I felt, was once again to fee 
animated nature, trees, houſes, and mountains ; - 
the ſight of a cloud would ha e delighted me; a 
ſtorm, thunder, rain, would have given me un- 
ſpeakable joy. How much did I regret night, the 
moon, and ſtar light; in fact, the leaſt change 
of any kind whatever, would have been perfect 


Happineſs ; and I felt, that the ingenious and jealous 
 Prudina, in condemning me to this ſtrange 2 


ment, had found the moſt cruel method of c haſ- 
tiſiag the inconZancywith whichſhe reproached me. 

Judge of my joy, my lord, continued Agelia, 
when, thanks to your valour, I ſcund I had the. 
power to run or flop, and that I was in the raidit 
of this garden ; you ought to imagine at preſent, 


' wherefore I am here, and wy A ave not been 


impatient to join a Lover who has ceaſed to pleaſe 
me; and by whom, ere this, I am doubtleſs for- 
N having been eighteen months abſent ; 

ould he by chance remain faithful, I never could 
ſupport his complaints and reproaches; all coun- 
tries, therefore, are to i.e indifferent, ſince I can- 
not return to my own ; and provided I neither ſee 
vaſt plains nor lawns, I do not care where I hve. 

When Agelia had thus ſpoken, I roſe, and de- 
iq in the air a circle with my ring, changed 
the Palace and Gardens of Prudina into a magni- 
ficent Caſtle, ſituated on the ſummit of a moun- 
tain ; we found ourſelves ſtanding on the terrace, 
whence we had the moſt charming and variegated 
CY ; Ne. 
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view. Agelia ſeemed tranſported again to beheld 
rocks, caſcades, precipices, ruins, hamlets, flocks, 
and the ocean; for I had united every thing which 
nature affords, of the pleaſing and the majeſtic, 
| plains excepted. Agelia was in raptures; here 
reign, ſaid I ; if my preſence is diſagreeable, ſpeak 
Agelia, and whatever it may coſt me, Iam gone; 
| your repoſe is dearer to me than my own happineſs. 

Agelia, at firſt, replied to this kind of declara- 
tion with equal tenderneſs and embarraſſment; 
then taking a tone of pleaſantry, ſhe preſerved her 
gaiety for part of the day; and, towards evening, 
fell into a mild melancholy, which gave her new 


charms, and rendered her ſo lovely, that my heart 


was gone paſt retrieving. | 

After ſupper, I led her to the terrace, where 
perceiving the ſky ſown thick with ſtars, Agelia 
ſhuddered, ſtopped, and looked up at the heavens 
in ecſtacy. Oh enchanting ſight ! cried ſhe. 

I in?antly fell at her knees, and daring, deſcribed 
the ſenfation ſhe inſpired. She heard me without 
interruption ; I ſaw ſhe was affected; ſaw her tears 
began to flow, and preſſed her to reply. After a 
moment's ſilence, Phanor, ſaid ſhe, drying her 
tears, I am not inſenſible of your favours, and 
eſpecially of your tenderneſs, but give me time to 
know you farther, and examine my own heart. 

So ſaying, ſhe left me. I conſulted my pre- 
cious ring, my torquoiſe, and learnt, with tranſ- 
port, I was beloved. The next day, I conjured 
Agelia to give me a farther explanation. Really, 
ſaid ſhe, I am fearful both of deceiving you and 
myſelf. I: 

No, charming Agelia, exclaimed I, falling at 
her feet, no, you love me; I cannot doubt my 
happineſi—— 
| T ftopt, 


*. 
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I ftopt, for I perceived Agelia thought my ſe” 
curity exceedingly ridiculous ; and, in fact, it had 
greatly the appearance of vanity. Agelia pouted, 
and treated me with reſerve, with diſdain. I re- 
paired my imprudence, and pretended I had loſt 
all hope. Agelia became leſs rigorous, and con- 
feſled, at latt, a mutual paſlion ; and deigned to 
fix the day, when Hymen ſhould join two hearts 
w hich had been ſo ſuddenly united by Love. 

On the eve of this happy day, I was walking 
on the terrace with Agelia ; her eyes were fixed 
on the ocean, which batlied the walls of the 
caſtle; ſhe ſeemed abſent, and I had remarked, 
with uneaſineſs, ſhe had appeared ſo for two days, 
and that ſhe was leſs tender than uſual; yet I 
could not ſuffer any great uneaſineſs, becauſe my 
ring preſerved it's uſual colour. After a moment's. 
fileace, Agelia ſaid, you-ought, ſince every thing 
1s poſſible to your art, to fink theſe mountains, 
and make thoſe rocks vaniſh ; for I find the lard- 
ſcape is overcharged, and the eye has no repoſe; 
you have multiplied your caſcades too much ; 
thoſe precipices terrify the imagination, and the 
noiſe of torrents and the roaring of the ſea give 
us pain. | | 8 
What then, Agelia, cried I, ſighing, have theſe 
places ceaſed to pleaſe? theſe ſcenes which you, 
thought ſo charming? Well then, ſince ſuch is 
your will, they ſhall vaniſh, though to me they are 
dear; for here it was, Agelia firſt promiſed to 
unite her deſtiny to mine. 

| Agelia made no reply; but gave me a look of 
tender paſſion, and J kiſſed it with tranſport. At 
this inſtant, ſhe fixed her eyes upon my ring, and 
with a negligent and abſent air, drew it from my 
finger. This gave me ſome emotion; but un- 
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willing to excite her ſuſpicions, I durſt not oppoſe 
or with to examine it nearer. 
cannot abide the torquoiſe, ſaid Agelia; this 
is a beautiful blue, but it's frightfully mounted, 
I declare it is quite horrid. | 
So ſaying, ſhe raiſed her arm, and without 
giving me time to prevent, or rather to foreſee 
her intention, threw. this ineſtimable treaſure, 
this ring, the poſſeſſion of which was ſo precious, 
ſo dear to me, into the ſea, 
The exceſs of my ſurprize rendered me motion- 
leſs; Agelia beheld me with a miſchievous eye. 
At length J broke forth, overwhelmed her with 
reproaches ? accuſed her of perfidy, and uttered 
- without ſcruple, every extravagance which anger 
the moſt violent could ſuggeſt. Agelia liſtened 
with great tranquillity; and when I had ended, I 
confeſs, ſaid ſhe, the properties of that vile ring 
were not unknown to me; I have had ſome con- 
fuſed ſuſpicions for ſeveral days paſt, and have had 
the art to worm the ſecret out of Zumio. 
Ah perfidious Zumio! cried J. | 
He has not wilfully betrayed you, replied Agelia; 
I perſuaded him I was: in the ſecret; he has not 
wanted diſcretion; he has only been deceived by 
a woman; and this is a misfortune, which neither 
human prudence nor magic itſelf, could ever yet 
ſhield Philoſophers, nor the moſt ſublime of the 
Genin, from ſometimes experiencing. As to any 
thing further, my lord, if it is on my account 
ou regret ſo bitterly your turquoiſe, your grief fs 
ill founded, for I aſſure you, I have not the leaſt 
wiſh to deceive you. Ig 
| Wherefore, .cruel woman, have you raviſhed 
this precious Taliſman from me, which would 
1 5 have 
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have prevented all doubts, and rendered aſſurances 
of fidelity ſuperfluous ? 

Yes, my lord, I know the ring left me nothing 
to ſay; but I love talk; and beſides, you muſt 
allow ſuch kind of ſecurity would not be very 
flattering to me. Can you ſay it would have 
been generous and delicate ſecretly to conſult this 
ring at every inſtant, to know if you ought to be- 
lieve my proteſtations of affection? I have no. Ta- 
liſman, and yet I believed you. If you alk me 
What love is, Iwill tell you: at the moment when 
you obtained a confeſſion of my paſſion for you, 
you ſhould have taken this pretended treaſure, this 
odious ring, have caſt it from you, and ſaid, 
The love and confidence you inſpire, render 
cc i- uſeleſs.” | 

] liſtened and ſtood confounded; at laſt I fell 
on my knees, implored Agelia's indulgence, and 
my pardon. 

Indulgence ! cried ſhe, you know not it's 
value; did I not generouſty pardon you all the 


= wrongs I have Juſt repeated? When I threw your 


ming into the ſea, you ought to have recollected 
it had not changed it's colour; but the paſſion, 
the unworthy fury you have been juſt guilty of— 
Hold, Agelia, you pierce me to the heart. 
No, my lord, I will take no advantage of your 
preſent want of power to read my heart, my word 
is as certain as all the Taliſmans in the world; 
I love you no longer, and I never ſhall love you 


more. 


The coolneſs, the unconcern, with which Agelia 
pronounced theſe words, did not permit me to 
doubt the reality of my misfortune. I loved her 
paſſionately, and gave myſelf up to the moſt dread- 
ful deſpair. I fell at her mh bathed them with 


_ 
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wa tears; lor pity's ſake, ſaid I, deign to leave 
e a little hope. | 
Hence you may learn, replied ſhe, whether 
you ought to regret your ring; truth is to you 
ſo painful you cannot ſupport it, and there fore 
conjure me to deceive you. We ought, no 
doubt, to endeavour-to free ourſelves from illuſions 
which are likely to injure us, but wherefore de- 
ſtroy thoſe which afford us conſolations 
Take my advice, my Lord, and never hereafter 
employ your art to form a Taliſman like that 
from which I have freed you; if you do, you will 
but prepare yourſelf new torments. Study men, 
ſuſpe& them in general, but believe implicitly in 
your miſtreſs and friend. | 
The Counſel was prudent, yet unfortunately 
for me I did not profit by it. Agelia was in- 
flexible, nothing could regain her heart, and TI, 
overwhelmed and deſpairing, retired to a ſolitude 
at a diſtance from her, where I paſſed ſeveral 
months totally occupied by my grief. Zumio 
followed me, and though he was the innocent 
cauſe of my misfortunes, his attachment, gaiety, 
and natural gentleneſs, made his ſociety agreeable; 
beſides he knew Agelia, and I could converſe with 
him of her. | £ | 
Zumio had been a great traveller; his relations 
were pleaſant and graceful; and, in order to di- 
vert me, he told me every evening of the intereſt. 
ing things he had ſeen in his travels. Among the 
reſt, he often ſpoke of a Princeſs named Arpaliſa, 
on whom he made ſuch pompous eulogiums, that 
he excited my curioſity. I aſked him if ſhe was 
as handſome as Agelia ? | 
Pſhaw | ſaid Zumio, had yau ever ſeen the 
divine Arpaliſa, you never would have been in love 
3 4 | with 
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with this little Agelia, who is agreeable enough I 
own, and does not want wit ſometimes ; but be- 
ing at the bottom a wild, capricious, thoughtleſs 
thing, cannot be compared to the Princeſs I men- 

tion, who is a moſt accompliſhed model of alt 
perfection; you would be dazzled with her beauty, 
and enchanted with the depth of her underſtand- 
ing, her virtues, talents, and the extent of her 
knowledge. Such greatneſs of ſoul Such 
ſenſibility Ih! were you to hear her diſ- 
courſe on friendſhip! | 5 

Zumio was exhauſtleſs on this ſubject, and his 
every-day- repeated praiſe, at length inſpired me 


with a ſtrong deſire to ſee this miraculous 
Princeſs. | | 
Notwithſtanding, however, all the prudent 
counſels of Agelia, I heartily regretted the loſs of 
my ring: I had a favour to aik of the Sovereign 
of the Genin, and after much incerti:zude and 
many refleQions I went to him, and conjured him 
to build me a Palace, in which, by a Charm, 
every one who entered it, ſhould be obliged to de- 
clare their ſecret thoughts whenever they ſpoke. 
I aſked, likewiſe, in quality of the poſſeſſor of the 
Palace, to be the -only one exempt from that 
eneral law: for, faid I, a Lover ought to be diſ- 
creet, and I would not willingly expoſe myſelf to 
the leaſt impropriety of this kind. Let me, ſaid 
I, in this Palace, behold objects as they are; let 
me hear ſincerity; let thoſe who ſpeak expreſs 
their real ſentiments; and let thoſe who with to 
deceive, not be conſcious that they ſay the very 
contrary of what they mean to ſay; let them not 
hear themſelves, but let them reſt perſuaded, they 
really ſpeak thewflattering words by which they 
mean to impoſe on their hearers; for without this 


double 
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double Charm each would be ſilent, and I ſhould 


never hear any thing but interrupted phraſes. 

The Genius ſighed ; imprudent Phanor, ſaid 
he, what is it you aſk ?——But my oathis ſacred; 
return to your own territories, and, inſtead of the 
Palace you have hitherto occupied, you will have 
the one you had the folly to deſire. Here is a 
Box, continued he, which wil preſerve you from 
the laws of this dangerous Palace; while you keep 
it, you will ſay nothing but what you intend to 
ay; or if you wiſh to lend it to any other, it will 
have on them the ſame effect; but I can only 
make one of the kind, it is impoſſible I ſhould give 
you another Taliſman of that effect. 5 
I received the Box from the Sovereign of the 
Genius; and after teſtiſying my gratitude, de- 
parted immediately for my new habitation. 

Here I found a Palace, the aſpect of which 
dazzled and delighted me; it is formed of a ſub- 
ſtance which has all the brightneſs, duration, and 
tranſparency- of the more pure and brilliant dia- 
mond; the architecture is at once both light and 
majeſtic; the ornaments. are enriched by rubies, 
pearls, and opals; and on the golden doors of 
this magnificent edifice this inſcription, The Pa- 
lace of Truth was then to be ſeen, 

As entered, I touched the gates with my ring, 
and pronounced theſe words, © Let whoever 
<« hereafter enters this Palace, remain here three 
© months; and I ſwear by my Art aa irrevocable 
*© oath, never to aboliſh this Law.” | 

then opened the gates of my Palace, and or- 
dered admiſſion to be given to whoever pleaſed to 
come and remain in it. | 

From the veiy firſt day, I found how dangerous 
an habitation was the Palace of Truth. I queſtion- 
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ed my flaves, and they being obliged to anſwer 
with perfect ſincerity, 1 conceived ſo much indig- 


nation and contempt for them, that I turned them 


all away; and I muſt confeſs, I have not ſince 


found any more faithful or more attached to me. 
J loſt too much of my friendſhip for Zumio ; I ſaw 
himas he was, and found he was equally deficient 
in taſte and underſtanding ; the often indulged 
himſelf in converſation in points, and a play on 


words, which now no longer amuſed me, and 


which I was aſtoniſhed to think had ever given me 


| +, -Pleaſure. I diſcovered a thouſand little defects in 


0 


him which I had never remarked before, and found 


beſides, ke was extremely impertinent ; he con- 
tradicted me continually, was ſeldom of my opi- 


nion, and ſpoke with a freedom and nnpoliteneſs 
that were equally revolting. 2 

As he ſtill ſaid, however, he had a friendſhip 
for me, I did not come to an abſolute rupture with 
him; but I ſcolded or ſnapped at him continually, 
and he inſolently replied my pride was inſupport- 
able. I commanded him to be ſilent ; he would 


ſhrug his -fhoulders, mock me, alternately ſhew | 


anger or vexation, and thus we paſled our days, 


either ſullenly, or wrangling with each other. 


Quite tired of this tete-a-t&te, I continnally 
hoped ſome travellers, invited by the brilliant 


aſpect of my Palace, would wiſh to enter; but 


paſſengers contented themſelves with admiring it; 
they approached it eagerly, but as ſoon as they 


read the inſcription, as eagerly left it, and purſued 


their way. | : : 
One day as I ftood with 'Zumio on a balcony, 
we ſaw a magnificent Chariot at a diſtance, ortv- 
ing towards the Palace. I knew by my 4\rt this 
Chariot belonged to a King, accompanied bye 
even 
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ſeven or eight Courtiers. As it approached, Zu- 
mio ſaid, at laſt -I hope we ſhall have a viſitor, 
for which I ſhall be very glad, for I have been 
moſt dreadfully dull ever ſince I have been here. 

As Zumio ſpoke, the Chariot advanced to the 
gates; the King read the inſcription, and his firſt 
movement was to enter; but the Courtiers grew 
pale, ſhuddered, and detained him. The King 
perſiſted for ſome time; at laſt he ſuffered himſelf 
to be perſuaded, and withdrew ; the Courtiers 
once more recovered their breath, turned the 
Chariot precipitately away, and ſoon were out of 
ſight. | 5 
| 280 they are gone, cried Zumio, with chagrin; 
but while you will perſiſt to leave that cui ſed 
inſcription over the gate, we ſhall never ſee a ſoul; 
but you are ſo wilfu [ really never met with 
a Genius ſo obſtinate and ſtupid. 

Your inſolence is — all bounds, Zumio. 

Ohl what you want truth and compliments 
both at once; your folly is really incomprehenſi- 
ble, and at ſome moments you are as inconſiſtent 
and fooliſh as you are proud. 

Shocked at his exceſũve impertinence, I was 
going to drive him irom me, when 1 perceived a 
figure that fixed my whole attention. A venerable 
old man, with a majeſtic preſence that inſpired 
reſpe&, and a mild placidity in his countenance, 
which intereſted the heart in ſpite of itſelf, ap- 
proached with a book in his hand, reading, and 
walking ſlowly. | | 

When he came oppoſite the Palace gates he 
hed up his eyes, and read the inſcription. Oh 
thou, ſaid he, whom for theſe forty years I have 
fought! Oh! celeſtial truth, am I then in my 

9 A | latter 
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latter days permitted to fee thee unclouded, and 
as thou art ? 

So ſaying, the old man ae the Palace. 

So here is one at laſt, ſaid Zumio, and inſtant- 
ly left me to go and meet the ſtranger. I fol- 
lowed my little hair-brained Sylph, and we*ſcon 
met the old man. Zumio flew, come in, come 


in good man, ſaid he, you are very welcome, 


| eſpecially if you can rid us of our horrid dulzefs. 


* 


You are old, have been in various ſcenes of life, 
and can tell us a good many ſtories; but tirſt, pray 
what is your name. 

Gelanor, replied the old man; in my youth I 
lived among men; I have been a great traveller, 
and for theſe laſt twenty years have devoted my 
days to ſolitude, 

Ah! I perceive, interrupted Zumio, vou are a 
Philoſopher, we ſhail not be much the merrier for 

ou. Nor will you find much entertainment 
here, for Philoſophers are curious; you, no doubt, 
imagine I may ſtudy mankind in. "this place, but 
that is your miſtake ; you will- find nobody here 
but this Genius, my Maſter, and me: he, as 
ou perceive, is not very communicative; be- 
ſides, there is nothing original in his character. 
As for me, it is true, I have a deal of wit, many 
virtues and accompliſhments, and it will take 
you ſome time to know me. 

I know you better at preſent, replied Gelanor, 
ſmiling, than you ſeem to know yourſelf. 

I now ſpoke in turn, and aſked him what was 
his opinion of himſelf? 

I am good, ſaid he, but imperfe& ; yet cannot 
conceive, after having led a life of refleQion, and 
of endeavours to know my own heart, how I can 
ſill have ſo magy defects and foibles. This idea, 
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however, is ſo oſten preſent to my mind, that it 
preſerves me from pride, and makes me indulgent. 
My public and private actions are irreproachable; 
but I often experience interior ſenſations which 
are humiliating ; and were I to render an exact 
and circumſtantial account of all the ideas which 
preſent themſelves to my imagination, I am afraid 
1 ſhouid not be found much wiſer than others. 


When he had ſaid thus, I approached Gelanor, 


and embraced him with moſt reſpectſul affection. 


Oh, my father ! ſaid I, I cannot expreſs my admi- 
ration; you are a true Philoiopher, and I ſhall ever 
honour, ſhall eternally refpe& all thoſe who res 
ſemble you. | 


Some days after this converſation, I determined 


to obliterate the inſcription from the gates of my 


Palace. I then quitted Gelanor and Zumio, and, 


without telling them my proje &, guided by that 
curioſity which Zumio had inſpired, departed for 
the kingdom of Princeſs Arpaliſa. Fearing Zu- 
mio's indiſcretion, I would neither take him with 
me, nor impart my deſign. | | 

I ſoon came to this celebrated Princeſs, who 
would not receive me till evening; and I was then 


introduced into a ſuperb ſaloon, lighted in a moſt 


atrecable manner; the wax lights were all within 
c:yttl, covered with white gauze, or ſet in vaſes 
of alabaſter z which artifice produced a ſoftneſs, 
ſomewhat like clear moon-light. The Princeſs 
was ſeated on a Throne of gold, over which was a 
pavilion decorated with drapery of filver gauze, 


garlands of roſes formed elegant feſtoons, and 


crowns ſuſpended over her head. 
Arpaliſa was clothed in magnificent robes, 


garniſhed with precious ſtones. Her appearance 
was dazzling, and her beauty ſeemed to me rer 
| K 3 geula- 
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gular and majeſtic; though ſhe was not very 
young, I admired her ſhape, her noble air, the 
ſurprizing fairneſs of her complexion, and was 
charmed with her converſation. | 

The next day my admiration was more increaſ- 
ed, when, by the orders of the Princeſs, I was 


conducted into a gallery full of paintings, and in- 


formed they were all the performances of Arpa- 
liſa : they were on the moſt intereſting ſubjects; 
Temples to Friendſhip, Sacrifices to Friendſhip, 
Friendthip triumphing over Love, Time crowned 
and embelliſhed by Friendſhip, or Altars to Bene- 


volence, Benevolence enlightened by Virtue, 


Compaſſion exciting Benevolence, &c. &c. In 
fine, it was not poſſible to leave this Gallery, 
without a full perſuaſion that Arpaliſa was the moit 
ſenſible ard virtuous Princeſs in the univerſe. 
From thence I was led to the Laboratory, and 
returning, my Conductor told me, in confidence, 
that the Princeſs employed her time with equal 
advantage, in Aſtronomy and Mathematics. As 
I had a particular love for thoſe ſciences, I was 
enchanted at the diſcovery ; and the high opinion 
J had before conceived of the Princeſs, was almoſt 
incapable of increaſe. | 
There was a Concert in the evening, and a 
Symphory of Arpaliſa's compoſition was perform- 
ed. The Princeſs then fat down to the harpſi- 
cord, ard ſang; her voice did not appear very 
remarkable, but, in fact, it was almoſt entirely 
drowned by the accompanyments ; but an ex- 
cellent Muſician, who ſat by my ſide, aſſured me, 
ſhe ſung in a ſuperior ſtyle ; and I found he had 
reaſon to ſay ſo, for every body was in raptures. 
After ſupper, they made extempore Poetry and 
Enigmas, which gave the Princeſs an opportu- 
nity 
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| nity of ſhewing her wit. I could not recover 
| from my amazement; what I heard was in- 
| credible, and | found it would not be poſſible 
long to preſerve ny liberty in the preſence of ſo 
accompliſhed a Princeſs. 85 = 
Every body retired at midnight, and I remain- 
ed alone with Arpaliſa, and her boſom friend 
Telira. The two friends were reclined on a 
couch, and tenderly ſolded in each other's arms; 
the picture was delightful; I contemplated it in 
ſilence, and liſtened while they ſaid every thing 
the ſublimeſt friendſhip could diftate. Arpaliſa 
gave me fo lively, and ſo affecting an impreſſion 
of her love for Telira, that I was moved even to 
tears, 
I could not forbear to teſtify, in part, the ad- 
miration ſhe inſpired; I praiſed her talents, her 
kaowledge, and introduced the ſubjeQts of Aſtro- 
nomy and Mathematics; but Arpalifa, with a tone 
of the utmoſt modeſty, ſtopt me, by ſaying, Iam 
exceedingly vexed, my lord, you have been per- 
ſuaded I employ my leiſure on ſubjeQts ſo little 
proper for a woman; and were it true I had a 
taſte for ſuch ſciences, I would make it a law with 
myſelf never to own it. Pedantry and affectation 
are uitcr ſtrangers to my heart, ——And my pre- 
tenſions really are very few. | 
This uncommon modeſty finiſhed her conqueſt” 
] was in tranſports, and returned to my chamber 
only to think of Arpaliſa. I paſſed a part of the + 
night in writing to her, and making verſes upon 
her. I invented the moſt ingenious and brilliant 
feaſts ; ſhe ſeemed ſenſible of my attentions; I de- 
clared my paſſion, and ſhe owned, that my power 
and rank out of the queſtion, ſhe partook my paſſi- 
on ; but by an iuſurmountable delicacy, ſhe never 
K 4 could 
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could refolve to marry a Genius: for, after a 
while, added ſhe, you might attribute that to 
ambition, which was the pure effect of love. Oh 
that you had been born lefs illuſtrious! 
Such ſentiments enchanted, yet drove me to 
de ſpair. | : 
At other moments, Arpaliſa would vaunt the 
mild content of her prefent ſituation. I have no 
ambition, ſaid ſhe, Friendſhip is the charm of 
my life; Love I have never known, and dread to 
know; for I have a heart too fond, a ſenſibility 
too delicate; I am happy and peaceable, and mutt 
not- flatter you; I cannot reſolve to ſacrifice ſuch 
pure and pertect content. No, my lord, incapable 
of feigning, incapable of the leaſt coquetry, I 
would not give you deceitſul hopes. Quit this 
Palace, fly me, for your own repoſe and 
tor mine. | | | | 
Love at laſt, however, was trumphant, and 
Arpaliſa conſented to give me her hand. 
 Fredina had rendered me ſo ſuſpicious, I was 
determined not to wed even the divine Arpaliſa, 
till 1 had firſt heard her in the Palace of Truth. 
1 doybted not her ſincerity, yet it was impoſſible 
I could ſacrifice to her the proof of my Palace. 
I told her I could wed only in my own territories, 
but took care not to mention a word of the charm. 
She conſented to accompany me, and only re- 
quired Telira ſhould go with her; for, ſaid ſhe, I 
could not endure ſeparation from ſo dear a friend. 
We departed, and ſoon ſound ourſelves in the 
avenues to my Palace. | 
The aſpect of this redoubted place, gave me 
the moſt lively emotions. I am going, ſaid I, to 
diſcover the true ſtate of the heart of her I love; 
if ſhe be ſuch asI imagine, how much ſhalll 
1 reproach 
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reproach myſelf, for having thought the proof of 
this Palace neceſſary ; and if the be not, what an 
angelic illuſion ſaall I loſe. | | 

At laſt we entered the Palace, and I caſta 
trembling eye on my Princeſs; but what was my 
ſurprize, when [I diſcovered the celeſtial, the 
ſeraphic Arpaliſa, was forty-eight years old; was - 
loaded with paint, had pencilled eye-brows, falſe 
hair, and a made-up form; in fine, that ſhe was 
bald, red-haired, old, and crooked. 

Zumio who had come to meet me, did not 
know her in the Palace of Truth; and burſt out 
a laughing, as ſoon as he beheld a figure ſo ridi- 
culous, leaning familiarly and triumphantly on my 
arm. I was ſo much diſconcerted, that I haftily 
quitted the Princeſs, without troubling myſelt 
about what ſhe might think of my behaviour. 

Zumio followed me; I give you joy of your 
good fortune, my lord, ſaid he ; you have, indeed, 
found out a moſt rare beauty. I really wonder 
how you could make ſuch a ccnqueſt; your 
choice, however, proves how ſubſtantial your taſte 
is, and you never need fear rivals, or the torments 
of jealouſy. 

A ſingle word deprived Zumio of all his plea- 
ſantry; 1 only named Arpaliſa, and he flood con- 
founded and annihilated. 

After a moment's ſilence, my lord, GH he, I 
eaſily conceive your chagrin and diſguſt; but 
though the beauty of this Princeſs be borrowed, a 
it her complexion, ſhape, and flowing hair, were 
all artificial, yet I flatter myſelf we have not been 
deceived in her ſoul, her underſtanding, and ta- 
lents; and as ſhe has aid ſhe loves you, I am 
N 22 will find ſhe ſpoke truth. 
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If ſa; ſaid I, Zumio, if I have had the misfor- 
tune to make ſuch a woman love me, what will 
become of me? My only confolation, my only 
hope, is fo find her perfidious. 
An attendant now came, to tell me the Princefs 
was inquiring for me, and decorum obliged me 
to go. 8 e 
I found her alone in a chamber, and extended 
on a couch ; ſhe had a handkerchief and a. ſmel- 
ling bottle, and, as foon as ſhe perceived me, 
began to make the moſt ſtrange contorſions. 
What ails you, madam ? ſaid I, are you not 
_— : . 8 
She made no reply, but continued her contos- 
ſions, and I repeated my queſtion. She then caſt 
a languiſhing look at me, and ſaid, I am pretend- 
ing to be in a fit. 
I ſee you are, replied J. 
Well, and are not you affected? 
How can I chuſe ? But why are you in a fit? 
Becauſe you left me ſo coldly when I entered 
the Palace; and I want to perſuade you my ſen- 
ſibility is exceſſive, ang that I paſſionately love you. 
And do you really love me? 
Ik not, the leaſt in the world. I love nothing. 
Here the Princeſs thinking ſhe had ſpoken the 
moſt tender things poſiible, pretended to weep 
and dry her eyes, and I recovered. Freed from 
all inquietude, I now thought proper to prolong 
a converſation which diverted me; and taking 
Arpaliſa by the hand, Y ou quite melt me, ſaid 1; 
who can be inſenſible to ſo many charms, and ſo 
much love? — But how your hand ſhakes |! 
Yes, ſaid ſhe, I do that on purpoſe, to make 
ou believe I have little convulſive motions. 
But it muſt be very fatiguing. 


Not 
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Not in the leaſt, habit has made me expert. 
But you ſhall preſeritly ſee ſomething more; 1 
have not played half my tricks yet ;, before W 
have done, you ſhall ſee me faint. WEE 
Pray tell me what is become of Telira - 
Oh, we have quarrelled.. 
What already? - 
Ves, and I mean to perſuade you, that Telira 
is in part the cauſe of the ſituation in which you: 


now ſee me. | 
& 


Why, what has paſſed between you ? 

Ohl you never heard ſuch inſolence; ſhe: told 
me I was deceitful, vain, envious, . inſenſible; 
that my pride was unmeaſured, my ambition in- 
ſatiable. I replied, I had never really loved her; 
that it was all affection, and that had. ſhe been 
handſomerand more amiable, ſhe would have given 
me offence ; that I had not the leaſt regard for her, 
nor would make. the leaſt ſacrifice to ſerve her.. 

It is inconceivable that this ſhould vex her- 

Oh! ſhe left the room in a fury; Ba. 

Did you ever repoſe confidence in her? 

I never had confidence in any perſon. I deſire: 
no friends but dupes and ſlaves; : not but J have 
often confided my ſecrets, but then it was merely- 
through. vanity; and. I always diſguiſed or altered 
facts, and added circumſtances,. for lies: coſt me 
nothing when they would give me conſequence. 

You are quite adorable, and ſo benevolent 

Yes, I love pomp and ſhow exceſſively. 3 

When we are united, you fhall difpoſe of all my 
treaſures. How-many wretches will you relieve. 
with my wealth? | | 
Oh ! I will certainly keep it all myſelf. 5 

Divine Arpaliſa, how you enchant me! What 
an aſtoniſhing union of Virtue, Wit, and Know- 

| ledge; 
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Wage for it is in vain you would deny you are 
rned as beautiſul; your Courtiers told me 
all ; they aſſured me the evening before we de- 
parted, there was not in the whol nation ſo pro- 
tound a Mathematician as yourſelf... 

They are paid to ſay ſo, and are diſgraced it 


they do not. I am exccedingly ignorant, though 


1 with to be thought otherwiſe. 
How m6deft !——And then your Painting — 


Are every one done by Zolphir. 


vn. 


And the charming Symphonies—— 

Are all compoſed by Geraſtus. 

You are really unique in this world. 

It is certain no perſon ever had more art, or 
carried diſſimulation farther ; for I have impoſed 
upon the moſt knowing and clear-ſighted people. 

Arpaliſa, in proncuncing this phraſe, certainly 
intended a moſt modeſt anſwer; for ſhe took ſo 
humble an air, with down- caſt eyes, and made 
ſuch comic and ridiculous grimaces, that I could 
with difficulty reſtrain myſelf from laughter. 
Her tone of voice, and the faces ſhe made, agreed 


fo ill with what ſhe uttered, and formed a contraſt 


fo ſingular and pleaſant, that I found it impoſſible 
to ſuſlain the converſat oi any longer. I roſe to 
leave her; ſhe calle] me with a feeble voice, 
telling me, at the ſame time, ſhe was going to 
cloſe her eyes, faint, and fall into dreadful con- 
vulſions. I got away, and went to relate my 
adventure to the Sylph and the Philoſopher. 

You pretend, faid I to Gelanor, this Palace 
can only give me pain, and that it can never be 
of uſe to me while] am attached to the world; 
that in a word, it is only fit for one who is al 
ready undeceived by reaſon and freed from the 


power of the — but do you not now ſee 5 
uſe ? 
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uſe? For had not I brought Arpaliſa hither, 1 
ſhould have married a woman at once old, ugly, 
deceitſul, ambitious, and wicked. 

But my Lord, replied Gelanor, you might, 
without ſetting foot in this Palace, have eaſily 
ſecn this woman nearly as ſhe is, had you been 


leis ſubjeCt to take things on truſt, and had you, 


leſs vanity. Learn to ſee with your own eyes, to 
judge from facts, and not from the opinions of 


others ; do not ſo eaſily believe it is impoſſible 
when you think proper to act the Lover, you 


ſhould not be beloved; and I may aſſure you, that 
you will in nopart of the world become the dupe 
of ſuch women as Arpaliſa. = 
Do you think it no advantage, ſaid I, a little 


touched, to hear a l'hiloſopher ipeak to me with 


ſo much freedom ? | 
When you do no: reject truth, replied Gelanor, 


| ſhe will always approach you ; ſhe is not ſhut up 


within theſe Palace walls, but is omnipreſent upon 
earth, and is ſeen more or leſs diſguiſed, accord- 
ing to the weakneſs, pride, or ſincerity with 
which ſhe is ſoughr ; mortal eyes could not ſup- 
port her preſence in every incident of life, and 
thus it is the is ſeen in this Palace, where ſhe de- 


ſtroys all ſweet and innocent illuſions as well as 


dangerous errors ; ſhe here wears ſo favage a form, 
ſo pitileſs, ſo hard, ſo rude, that ſhe wounds and 
diſguſts even when ſhe might be uſeful. 

Theſe reflections did not make me change my 
opinion; experience only could make me wiſe. 

I queſtioned Zumio what had paſſed in the Pa- 
lace during my abſence. Ever ſince your in- 
ſcription had been erazed, anſwered Zumio, we 
have had plenty of viſitors z and the crowd is now 
great z the company is numerous, but the bands 
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of ſociety. are broken ; diſputes, endleſs quarrels; 
and groſs rudeneſſes are continually heard. Polite- 
neſs is abſolutely baniſhed, they rail at each other 
without art or indulgence; they cannot calum- 
niate, but the moſt biting rancour makes them a- 
mends ; they hate openly, exclaim, ſcold, and 
continue an eternal uproar, of which. you can 

form no idea. 

And how do the women behave ? 

More ridiculous in general than the men; the 
ſlighteſt ſubjects engender mortal hatred, and they 
diſcover falfehood ſo meditated, and artifices often 
fo puerile, as ſcarcely to be credited. One tells 
us, ſhe hopes we ſhall believe the ſight of a Spider 
makes her ill; another, that ſhe is going to make 
us believe ſhe hall fall into hyſterics at the ſight 
of a Cat ; and even when they have no particular 
vie ws to anſwer, ſome wilt practice deceit, for ſo 
they. think they do, merely tor amuſement : but, 
continued Zumio, coquets are moit of all diſ- 
guſting, for they diſcover ſo much effrontery, ſen- 
timents ſo perverſe, tricks ſo abſurd, ſo 

What, interrupted I, has not one virtuous: 
woman entered the Palace? 

Pardon me, my Lord, there is one. 

Zumio ſtopt, and ſcemed embarraſſed, What 
is the matter Zumio, ſaid I, what ails you? 
Speak I inſiſt upon it. 

I am in love, and am mortally afraid you ſhould 


become my Rival. 
And.would not you facrifice your Love to me ? 


No, indeed. 

No! You who have aſfured there is no ſacri - 
fice you would not maketo ſecure my happineſs. 

[exaggerated greatly. I am much ative ed to 
1. but I ſhould, heſitate to deceive you for 


Roſamond. | 
The 
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The confeſſion is expreſſiveand paſſionate. — 
And Roſamond is very charming. 0 
There is not her equal in the univerſe; her 
heart is honeſt and unpolluted, and deſerving the. 
love of a Sylph. 

And you love her 2 

The purity of her ſentiments pleaſe me, and: 


ſhe has told me ſhe has an inclination tor me. 


If you are beloved, what have you to fear? 
For houldambitian fe ſeduce her, ſhe will be obliged 
to. ſpeak truth, and cannot therefore perfuade me 
I have the preference. 

Oh! U am certain of her heart; I am only fear- 
ful ſhe ſhould turn your head, and that you then 
might trouble our repoſe. | P 

Oh! fear nothing Zumio, I am no tyrant; be- 
ſides, I do not wiſh to become your Rival; andI 
proteſt I can converſe without trouble or dan er, 
however charming ſhe may be, ſo long as pol all 
have her affeions. 

Since you are reſolved to ſee her, let me go firſt 
and ſpeak to her. 

Why ſo? 

Becauſe———. 

Nay, anſwer.. 

Becauſe I wiſh to ee her againſt you, by 
telling her your faults. 

You are very obliging, but I will nat give you 
that trouble; tell me only if ſhe knew the effect 
of this Palace. 

Undoubtedly ſhe has been here theſe ſix weeks, 
and it is ſcarcely poſſible to live in. it two days, 
without finding that out. 

Followed by the ſorrowful and jealous Zumio, 
I went to find Roſamond, but met Arpaliſa. As 
ſon as ſhe ſaw me, my Lord, cried ſhe, what "sf 
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of a place is this you have brought me to? What 


ſtrange people are aſſembled in this Palace? I 


went into the Saloon for a moment, and there 


1 found the very worſt kind of company, women 
ſo ſtupid, men ſo coxcomical. Such rudeneſs ! 
II never beheld ſuch manners; if you knew 
the infolence I have been offered was in 
deſpair to ſee every body admiring a young Lady 
they call Roſamond. I endeatoured to diſſemble 
my vexation, but could not; and ſo I called a- 
loud, Gentlemen, come here, look at me, think 
of me, pay your addreſſes to me, and leave that 
young beauty, whom] deteſt, fince ſhe pleaſes and 
attracts all the men. 


No ſooner had I addreſſed them thus, than they 


all berſt cut a laughing, and hooted, and mocked, 
as if I had ſaid the moſt ridiculous thing in the 
world; on which I told them I was the Queen of 
the Palace, and that to-morrow I ſhould be your 
Bride; on which their hue and cry began again, 
and were even infolent enough to call me oid 
mad woman. ——Give me vengeance, my Lord, 


and drive this Roſamond from the Palace. 
Then ſhe has particularly offended you? 
She is the only one who offered- me no inſult, 


but my hatred is not the leſs ſtrong; ſhe obtained 


new praiſes for her mildneſs and modeſty, and be- 


"ſides the is ſo beautiful. have endeavoured io 
defame her as much as poſſible before you; there- 


ſore tell me, my Lord, whether what I have ſaid 


to you has made any impreſſion upon you. 
# A* 


very ſtrong one l aſſure you; and F will go 
and ſeek Roſamond immediately, to tell her what 


1 think of your juſtice and moderation. 


Go not near her, my Lord, ſhe will ſeduce you, 
„ | 1.171 Pray 


. "0 
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Pray be calm, Zumio, conduct the Princeſs 
to her apartment. 
So ſaying, I waited not for an anſwer, but flew 
to find Roſamond, who was in fact what love and 


envy had painted her; her beauty was angelic, Þ | 


and her modeſty and underſtanding wonderful. 
I looked, liſtened, and envied the happinefs of 

Zumio; but as thanks to the Box which the- King 
of the Genii had given me, I. could diſſemble my 
thoughts, I did not inform Roſamond of the 
ſtrong impreſſion ſhe made upon my heart; [ 
contented myſelf with only reading her's; ſhe 
told me ſhe was neither coquetiſh nor inconſtant ; 
that Zumio was the firſt object ſhe had loved; that 
ſhe had not any violent paſſion for him at preſent, 
but that ſhe felt her love would ſoon equal 
Zumio's. | * 

I quitted Roſamond, enchanted by her beauty, 
wit, and character. In the evening I was out of 
temper, and eſpecially with Zumio; he com- 
plained; I became more vexed, and drove him 
from my preſence, but called him back a moment 
after, not to do him juſtice, but to prevent his 
being with Roſamond; I felt my own tyranny, 
which Love would not of itſelf have produced; 
but Zumio aggravated me, by the rudeneſs and 
ſeverity of his expreſſions and reproaches. 

The ſage Gelanor in vain endeavoured to 
make peace between us ; alas, ſaid he, were you 
not in this Palace, and otherwiſe in the ſame 
ſituation, Zumio would diſguiſe his injurious 
fears and exceſſive reſentment, and appear mild 
and moderate, and you would then be equitable 
and generous. Remember, my Lord, he is forced 
to ſpeak what he thin!:'s ; remember he- wn 
3 the 
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the dominion of love and anger, and that to- 
morrow he will not think as he does to day. | 

Do you not ſee, exclaimed Zumio, that Phanor 
only wants a pretext to baniſh me the Palace, 
that he may drive me from Roſamond; for do 


not ſuppoſe, that he, like us, is obliged to ſpeak 


what he thinks; his art preſerves him from any 
fuch neceſſity: he will not own it, becauſe he is 
naturally ſuſpicious; but I have found him out in 
more than twenty falſehoods: thus while he reads 
our hearts, in ſpite of ourſelves, his own is lock- 
ed up. What cowardice! What unworthy 
meanne ſs 

This reproach, which I but too much merited, 
drove me ſo turious, that had it not been for 
Gelanor, I ſhould certainly have committed ſome 
fatal crime. Stop madman, cried the Philo- 
ſopher, ſtop, complete not your diſhonour by 
avenging yourſelt on a defenceleſs Rival. 

The authoritative voice of virtue brought me 


» to myſelf; but Gelanor could not convince me 


of my error without vexing me; I left him haſtily, 
and. went and ſhut myſelf in my own apartment, 
that I might indulge, without confiremmt, my 
chagrin and ill humour. 

I became gloomy, impatient, moroſe, fled 
ſociety, wandered mournfully in my Palace, and 
ſought for Roſamond againſt my will; ſhe avoid- 
ed me when I. endeavoured to approach her; 1 
ſaw ſo much perplexity and diſdain in her conte- 
nance that I durſt not ſpeak.. _ 

I found her one evening alone in the garden, 


fitting in a Bower, plunged in a deep revery. I 


advanced, and perceiving ſhe had being weeping, . 
] aſked her the cauſe of her inquietude ? She 
_ Zumio, replied ſhe, has Juſt left me; I 

ſave 
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ſaw he was diſſatisfied with me, and that 
afflits' me. 

Diſſatisfied, ſaid I, with extreme pleaſure, 
Why? | 2x0 

| Roſamond made me no anſwer, except by a 
look» of indignation. In vain did 1 preſs and © 
queſtion her; ſhe was obſtinately ſilent; hope en- 
tered my heart, Zumio was. diſſatisfied, Roſa- 
mond durſt not ſpeak; I imagined ſhe read my 
heart and was affected; all my reſolutions, all the 
obligations I had to Zumio's attachment were 

forgotten. [| fel] at her feet, and declared my love 
in the moſt paſſionate terms. I could obtain ne 
anſwer, but neither could I obſerve the colouring 
of anger onthe beauteous cheeks of Roſamond; _ 
on] the contrary, I thought her eyes ſpoke fatif- * 
faQion. I again ſolicited an anſwer with freſh 
ardour ; 1 ſtill mute, made a motion as if 

to riſe and fly me. I fearing to diſpleaſe would 

not conſtrain, and therefore leſt her. 

Full of hope, or rather not doubting my happi- 
neſs, I ſought for ſolitude to think on Roſamond. 
F had walked- thus two hours, when Zumio ſud- 
dently appeared, animated by the moſt violent 
rage. So, perfidious Spirit, cried he, you have 
ſeduced Roſamond. I have obſerved for ſome 
days paſt her ſilence and thoughtfulneſs, and at 
laſt the Die is caſt ; ſhe has declared ſhe loves me 
no longer, but that ſhe adores you. 

Zumio! What is it you tell me! Deareſt 

Zumio I am ſorry for you. — But oh! be gene- 
rous enough to ſacrifice your Love. | 

I am obliged to ſacrifice it, but at the ſame time 
my friendſhip for you is gone. | 

Nay, Z umio ] 


You 
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You merit not a friend; nor will I ever forget 
or torgive treachery fo black. | 
have not been guilty of treachery Zumio, for 
you never confided in me. You fuſpected me 
before I thought of Roſamond ; had it not been 
for your unjuſt jealouſy, your injurious reproaches 
and paſhons, Phanor had never been your Rival, 
-but you inſulted, vexed, aggravated me, and ſo 
highly offended me that for a moment | forgot 
our friendſhip. I have been weak, but not per- 
fidious ; beſides, in robbing you of Roſamond's 
heart, i have broken no ſacred engagements ; ſhe 
had not promiſed to give you her hand. Hope 
Was all ſhe had granted. Triumph then, We a 
Zumio, over your .cſentment, and make not my 
_ "wrongs greater than they are, Roſamond is 
changed, forget her, and do not interrupt my 
bappineis by complaints which ſo much afffict me. 
Having thus ſpoken, I approached! Zumio to 
embrace him; but he repelled me with deteſtation. 
"Pabher you, faid he, and immediately diſappeared. 
My ſurprize was extreme; I was happy, I ex- 
cufed his anger, and without troubling myſelf 
more about it, flew to find Roſamond. She re- 
ceived me at firſt with great perplexity ; but how 
great, how exceſſive was my joy, when ſhe 
bluſhing owned ſhe loved me, ad me only; that 
ſhe had never felt for Zumio more than an emotion 
of preference, but that ſhe had a real paſſion 
for me. 
What, cried I, do you love me for myſelf? 
Are you certain ambition has no—— _ 
Ho could you dare think it, interrupted Roſa- 
mond; baniſh ſuch ſuſpicions, my Lord, they 
are inſults. I never had other ambition than that 
of pleaſing * and if Tow had no Palace but a 
| cottage 
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cottage too offer me, I ſhouldprefer you to all the 759 
Kings and Genit of the univerſe. . 1 

Imagine the tranſports I muſt receive, at hear- 1 
ing an anſwer ke this in the Palace of Truth. = 
How much did I congratulate myſelf on the po- 
ſeſſion of this Palace, which procured me happi- "= 1 
neſs ſo pure; for, ſaid I, could I have perſuaded _* 
myſelf any where elſe, there was noching ex- 0 
aggerated in ſuch a reply. 88 

tore myſelt from Roſamond, only to give or- 3 


ders for the nuptials, which were to be celebrated 
on the morrow. The news ſoon reſounded thruush 
the Palace. As for Arpaliſa, ſhe lad known tlie 
Charm above a fortnight, and had ſhut herſelf up 
in her apartment, there to hide from all eyes her 
fury and her ſhame; and there to wait, as ſne 
did with inexpreſſible impatience, the expiration. 
of the three months, which ſhe was obliged to 

remain in this enchanted. Palace. Zumio, become 
my enemy, was with her; for my own part, be- 
ing totally occupied about Roſamond, I was 
neither in a ſituation to repent a wrong, nor feel 
the misfortune of being juſtly hated. 

How long did the night appear! The torch of 
Hymen was not to burn for me'till day, and then 
I was to wed the moſt beautiful and lovely lady 
upon earth. Certain of her virtue, the goodneſs 
of her diſpoſition, the purity of her mind, ſure of 
being paſtionately beloved, I again found that bliſs 
which, for a moment, Agelia taught me to taſte,, 
Roſamond, leſs lively, leſs poignant than Agelia, 

had neither her caprices nor ſingularities, but 
ſeemed to promiſe more ſolid and laſting happineſs. 

No ſooner were the firſt rays of Aurora ſeen, 
than I, unable to reſtrain my. impatience, roſe 
and- flew to Roſamond's apartment, I took a 

7 baſket, 
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baſket, garniſhed with flowers and precious ſtones, 
inig which l put a billet, which I was deſirous ſhe 
Id receive when ſhe awaked ; and I entered 
her chamber, without either, being {een or heard; 


Roſamond was afleep; and, after having placed 


the baſket at her feet, I ſtopt a moment to con- 
fider her beauties. 
{ was about to retire, when chance directed my 


eyes to a table which ſtood by her bed- ſide; but 


what was my ſtupe faction, when I beheld, upon that 
table, the Box, the Taliſman, which the Sovereign 
of the Genii had given me, to preſerve me from 
the magic of the Palace of Truth. 5 

I thought myſelf deceived at firſt by an acci- 


dental reſemblance, for ſearching in my pocket, I 


there found a box; I again recovered my breath, 
took confidence, examined carefully, and thought 
that I found in my pocket was the true one. 
Taking up the other, however, which lay on the 


table, for further conviction, I could no longer 
doubt my misfortune. I perfectly ſaw by com- 


paring them together, that Roſamond's was the 
Taliſman, and that the other was only an imi- 
tation. e + 
Confounded and deſpairing, I could form no 
probable conjecture concerning this adventure, 
but took the Taliſman, put the counterfeit on the 
table, again ſnatched up my baſket, in order-to 
evade ſuſpicion, and filently retired. | 
Iwill not attempt to deſcrihe my rage and grief. 
knew not how or when Roſamond had procured 


my Taliſman, but it was evident there was trea- 
chery at the bottom. So then! cried I, all the 


power of magic is unable to cope with the perfidy 
of women; even here in this Palace, women can 
find means to decei+e. WEIL 


) 
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As ſoon as Roſamond was up, I went to her; 
my agitation was extreme; ſtruck with the alter- 
ation the ſaw in my countenance, ſhe aſked me 
the occaſion of it with anxiety. 

I have made ſome melancholy lad ſaid 
I; am obliged to own I am jealous of Zumio. 

You are unjuſt then, and do me wrong. 

[Theſe few words tranſported me, and had al- 
moſt rendered me all my happineſs back, when 
Roſamond thus continued : 

You may depend-on my fidelity ; my virtue is 
real and not to be ſhaken ; you are going to be- 
come my huſband, and I would prefer death te 
the infamy of betraying you. I made no promiſe 
to Zumio, commit no erime in renouncing him, 
and only ſacrifice Love to Ambition. 

'Heavens! cried I, what have you uttered ? . 

Wherefore this tranſport, ſaid the aſtoniſhed 
Roſamond, do you not believe I love you ? 

Ought I to believe ſo? 

Alas no, I do not love you, I love Zumio; 
but my · virtue might eaſily triumph-over that in- 
__ clination, for I will ſee Zumio no more, but 

attach myſelf to you; gratitude and duty are all- 
powerful over my heart ; ; you are vain, I am vir- 
tuous, and 1 can eaſily perſuade you I dearly 
love you. 

I couldcontain myſelf no longer ; my rage broke 
forth, and I diſcovered to Roſamond I had .dif- 
co ered the Taliſinan ſhe had purloined. 

Oh! cried ſhe, Zumio is revenged of an am- 
1 miſtreſs and a perfidious friend, and heaven 

Ves, my lord, ambition ſeduced my ſoul ; 
as of your. paſſion by Zumio, I regrettedthe 
rank and power which ſuch a martiage would 


confer on your conſort ; Zumio enraged, over- 
whelmed 
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whelmed me with reproaches, and irritated me; 


I commanded him to leave me; you ſoon after 


appeared; and unwilling you ſhould know . my 
thoughts, I determined to be filent; ſcarce had 
you quitted me, ere I ſaw ſhining among the green 
herbs, the fatal Taliſman, which, in all likelihood, 


had failen out of your pocket when you ſo pa- 


tiently threw yourſelf at my feet; by a very 
fingular chance, I happened to poſſeſs a box of 


rock cryſtal, very like your Taliſman, and at firſt 


I thought it was my own box ; but examining fur- 
ther, I diſcovered the myſtic characters which are 
engraved upon the lid ; I then no longer doubted 


it was a. Taliſman. Zumio had told me, the en- 


chantment of the Palace had no effect on you; and 
I gueſſed that this box was the preſervative which 
might, perhaps, guard you from the effects of 
this dangerous charm ; I immediately ran to my 
chamber, ſought for, and found my own box, and 
with a diamond's point, traced, and perfectly 
_ imitated the myſterious cyphers. This operation 
over, Zumio came, and on him I firſt tried the 
virtue of your Taliſman; I told him 1 did not 
love him (a), and found the box gave me the 
capability of diſguiſing my thoughts. Zumio left 
me in deſpair; I went to find and met you. I 
had but one fear, which was, that you had diſ- 
covered my theft, though ſcarcely two hours had 
paſſed ſince it had happened; but ſoon found you 
had not. While you expreſſed your tranſports, 
I adroitly flipt my cryſtal box into your pocket, 


and kept your's. I knew the cheat muſt in time 


(a) The Author has for a moment forgotten berſelf; 


one magic property of the Palace was, the ſpeakers imagin- 
ed they diſguiſed their thoughts as uſual. I. | 
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be diſcovered, if we remained here, but TI flatter- 
ed myſelf I ſhould eaſily prevail on you to quickly 
quit this Palace. I had been tempted by oppor- 
tunity, ſpurred on by ambition, and wanted time 
to make all the neceſſary reflections which ſhould 
have deterred me from this enterprize. 
Fou now know all, my lord. I reproach my- 
ſelf for having deceived you ; I reproach myſelf 
more for having ſacrificed Zumio ? but I have 
diſcovered no malice, have not debaſed myſelf z 
and though deprived of the Taliſman, and obliged 
to ſpeak truth, I ſtill can ſay I love virtue; and 
that I never ſhould have violated it's ſacred duties, 
had my artifice ſucceeded, and hadT become your's. - 
Forced thus to eſteem the ambitious Roſamond z 
penetrated with regret, overwhelmed with deſpair, 
and more in love than ever, I caſt myſelf at her 
feet. Oh Roſamond! cried I, it impoſſible for 
me to vanquiſh the paſſion you cannot participate; 
I am not beloved; but deign, at leaſt, to give me 
the right ever to love you; deign ſtill to reign in 
this Palace; let Hymen for ever unite your deſtiny 
to mine. Behold me ready to conduct you to the 
altar; oh come | 
My lord, replied Roſamond, my character is 
not heroic, neither is my ſoul mean; in wedding 
for ambition, I would have done my duty, and 
made you happy; I have no longer that hope, 
and I renounce you. 4 
I admired this eſtimable delicacy of Roſ:mond, 
and vainly eſſayed o vanquiſh it ; he perſiſted in 
her refuſal ; again ſaw Zumio; told him all that 
had paſſed; took the reſolution, the fame day, to 
quit the Palace of Truth, and Zumio declared he 
5 was determined to follow her. I flatter myſelf, 
added he, that when we have left this accurſed 


| Vor. IV. To Palace, 


SF. 
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Palace, Roſamond may perſuade me ſhe has only 
been guilty of a light wrong towards me, the 
remembrance of which I ought to loſe. Adieu! 
my lord, and everlaſtingly, if you remain here, 
for I vow never to return. 

What, Zumio, will you abandon me ? 

I no longer hate, ſince Roſamond no longer 
loves you ; but my reſentment againſt you is till 
ſtrong ; were I able to conceal it, as I have till 
much attachment for you in my heart,-and like- 
wiſe much compaſhon, I might be capable to con- 


ſole you, and excite your gratitude and admiration, 


by ſacrificing a woman, who, it muſt be owned, 
would have ſacrificed me; but you read my heart, 
I can diſguiſe nothing ; it is not poſtible to ſhew 
myſelf more generous, or leſs vinditine than I 
really am; beſides, ſhould I hereafter repent the 
having made ſych a ſacrifice, you would inſtantly 
know it, and I ſhould loſe it's fruits; therefore, 


adieu my lord, and if you with to preſerve 


friends, take my advice, and chuſe another ha- 
bitation. 
Zumio left me, and I had the bitter grief to 
ſee him depart with Roſamond, and on this fatal 
day to loſe both my miſtreſs and my friend. 
Gelanor ſtaid; curioſity retained him in a, place, 
which furniſhed a Philoſopher with ſo many ſub- 


JeQts for reflection. Touched to ſee my profound 


grief, he preſſed me to abandon my Palace. No, 
Gelanor, ſaid I, no; here will I ſtay, till I have 
found an amiable woman of virtue and ſenſibility, 
who may recompenſe me for all the evils love has 
brought upon me. | = 
One day, while I was walking in a grove of 
myrtles and orange trees, Gelanor came to ſeck 


me. Here are two gueſts, ſaid he, a man ad a 


Woman 
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woman of a delightful form, who have unthink- 

ingly entered the Palace, and are exceedingly 
aMifted to learn they are obliged here to remam 
three months; they are conſulting together, and 
believe, mean to aſk your permiſſion to be mar- 
ried here; but in all likelihood, a quarter of an 
hour's converſation will rob them of that with, , 
for no more time is neceſfary in this Palace to 
make the moſt tender lovers fall out. | 

As Gelanor ſpoke, we perceived the young man 
coming; I approached him, and aſked if he (till 
perſiſted in his reſolution to marry his miſtreſs. 

Ves, my lord, replied ze, and that reſolution is 

leſs liable to fail, becauſe it is not inſpired by love. 

How ! are you not then in love? | 

No, my lord; I once was paſſionately in love 
| with the ſame lady, as ſhe was with me, but an 
| extraordinary accident tore my miſtreſs from me, 
only to perſecute her; this I knew, but knew not 
into what part ofthe world ſhe was carried. Love 
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obliged me to go in ſearch of her, and I left my | 
country, vowing neier to return till I had found 4 

: her whom Iadored. My travels laſted more tan 

1 three years; Love followed, or rather guided my 1 
path, for the firſt year; but the way at length [ 

1 became too weariſome for him, and he left me; bis - 

by I, however, did without him, and continued my FS 

i route; but I ſoon travelled ſlower, and flopped | 'S 

05 oftener, till at laſt, I ſtopt too long, and became by 

ve faithleſs. : : | . : 

y, Honour and friendſhip brought my vows to vn 

as recollection again; I continued my travels, and . 
found the woman I had ſo paſſionately loved, but 

of who now was no more than a dear and intereſt- 
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mat ing friend. She was deeply affected by all I had 
00 done for her: incapable of deceiving me, ſhe 
nan | L2 confeſſed 
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confeſſed the no longer had the power of partici- 
pating that love ſhe ſuppoſed ſhe inſpired ; for that 
during ſo long an abſence, another object had 
touched her heart. At preſent, added ſhe, I am 
free, and fee] I am never more liable to the ſe- 
ductions of love; let ſincerity, Oh Nadir! be 
thought the beſt proof of my gratitude ; and if, 
after this confeſſion, you love me ſtill, to you 1 
am ready to devote my liſe ; you have loſt a paſ- 
ſionate Miſtreſs, but you have ſound a faithful 
wife, and a moſt tender friend. . 
Her candour enchanted me, and J, in my turn, 
ceaſed to diſſemble; I opened my heart to this 
generous, amiable friend; preſſed her to unite her 
deſtiny to mine, and obtained the promiſe of her 
hand, when we ſhould arrive in our own country. 
We immediately departed, and in about a 
month, approached the loved land that gave us 
birth, when, happening to ſee this magnificent 
Palace, curioſity invited us to enter ; but ſince 
we are obliged to paſs three months here, let me 
conjure you, my lord, to permit us here to be for 


_ ever united. 


I conſent, ſaid I, if your Miſtreſs defires it. 
Here ſhe comes, my lord, condeſcend to aſk her. 
I turned my head, and ſaw the lady approach—— 
1 ſhivered, my heart beat violently, I ſtarted to 
meet her——Heavens! cried I, it is Agelia 
I was not deceived, it was ſhe herſelf; ſurprize, 
confuſion, feelings unaccountable, mixed with 
rief, vexation, and joy; emotions all violent 
and diverſe, rendered me unmoveable. Agelia was 
filent for a moment, then lauhing outright ; and 
ſo, my lord, ſaid ſhe, you are 1 
For I now know the virtue of your Palace. 


What, 
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What, and is this the fruit of all my leſſons and 
advice ? 

I could not ſupport this pleaſantry, and eſpecially 
the gay and unconcerned air with which Agelia 
ſpoke; diſtracted, deſpairing, I made no reply, 
but precipitatel; retired, to conceal feelings which 
it was impoſſible to diſſemble. I never, hitÞ to, 
had really loved any but Agelia; and this pathon, 

| Which was ſo true and ſo ſtrong, was inſtantly re- 
kindled ; I ſaw her again, found her more amiable, 
more charming than ever; her manners were ſo 
natural, and her mind ſo candid, that even in the 
Palace of Truth, ſhe loſt nothing of her allure- 
ments and graces. | 

Nadir was no longer in love with her; Agelia 
felt only friendſhip for him ; Hope again ſeduced 
me; I ſpoke to, I conjured Agelia to prefer me 
to the indifferent Nadir: recolleQ, ſaid I, he no 
longer loves, and that I adore you to diſtraction. 

My lord, replied Agelia, love ſoon paſſes away, 
but the remembrance of actions remains, and this 
it is which makes attachments durable. I might 
forget the love of Nadir, but never that he has 
been three years an exile from his native land; 

that he has three years traverſed the univerſe, to 
ſeek and aſliſt me. | | 

And will you have the barbarity to eſpouſe 
Nadir before my eyes, and reduce me to 

_ deſpair? _ 

Such deſpair is but the caprice of a moment. 
Can you ſeriouſly aſk me to ſacrifice ſo faithful, fo 
generous a friend Vou who had not the 
trifling merit (trifling, becauſe it is involuntary) 
to regret for any reaſonable ſpace of time, the 
miſtreſs whom you had loſt by your own fault; 

the inhabitants of this Palace are not remarkable 

L 3 for 
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for their taciturnity; I have queſtioned them, and 
you may well ſuppoſe, know the anecdotes of 
Arpaliſa and Rofamond ; ſpeak not then to me of 
aà paſſion I no longer fee]. Open your eyes, my 
lord; you are born virtuous and amiable; but 
while you preſerve this injurious ſuſpicion and 
ir Srudent curioſity, which charaQterize you at 
preſent, you neither can know repoſe or happinefs. 
Think what this fatal infatuation of wiſhing to 
penetrate the ſecret foldings of the heart you love 
has already coft you, without mentioning me; 
remember Roſamond, who was charming, honeſt, 
virtuous, ſenſible of benefits, capable of gratitude, 
and, in any other place but this, of making you 
perfectly happy. Remember the amiable little 
 Zumito, who ſo ſincerely loved you, and whom 
you drove from you. Oh ceaſe, my lord, to wiſh 
thus to deſtroy neceſſary illuſions; abandon this 
jatai Faiace, or for ever renounce friendſhip, love, 
ſociety, and, in faQ, all the ſentiments and plea- 
ſures which render life ſweet and agreeable. 
This diſcourſe made the more impreſſion on my 
mind, becauſe Agelia, with firmneſs not to be 
ſhaken, perſiſted in her reſolution to wed Nadir; 
Unable to ſupport the crue] * [ came at length 
to a determination; and wiſhing, at leaſt, to gain 
the eſteem of Agelia, heaped benefits on Nadir; 
left the Palace, and promiſed her, that neither ſuſ- 
picion, curioſity, or jealouſy, ſhould ever bring 
me thither. again. - 
© You had better, replied Agelia, promiſe, that 
neither thoſe paſſions nor any other cauſe, ſhall 
ever bring you here again. | 1 
That I cannot, anſwer I ; but, to prove to 
ou I do not intend to come often, or ſtay long, 
i here give you, deareſt Agelia, the e 
| | whic 
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which the ambitions Roſamond once purloined ; 
this box, as you know, is a certain preſervative 


againſt the enchantment of the Palace; you are 
obliged to ſtay here three months, and in that 
time it :*ay be of ſome utility to you; take it, 
keep it, I for ever renounce it. 

J will accept it, replied Agelia, if you will per- 
mit me to give it to NaJir ; deceit is always pain- 
ful, and to be deceived, is often the greateit of 
pleaſures. If I am ſatisfied with Nadir, I fear not 
that he ſhould read my heart; permit me then, io 
confide to him this Taliſman. | 
If is in your hands, do with it what you pleaſe, 
to your happineſs I ſacrifice it! but now, obliged 
as I am to ſpeak what I think, deign, for the laſt 
time to hear a faithful avowal of the paſſion you 
inſpire. Never, Agelia, have I loved any as I have 
loved you; never ſhall I forget you. Adieu! 
pity the unhappy Phanor ; for your compaſũon and 
eſteem, are the ſole conſolations that can alleviate 
my grief. 5 | 

As I ſpoke this, I ſaw the tears of the lovely 
feeling Agelia begin to flow; too much affected 
to reply, ſhe gave me her hand, which I bathed 
with my tears. —At length I tore myſelf from 
her, quitted her for ever, left the Palace of Truth, 
whither, from that moment to this, I have never 
returned, 

Such, added the Genius, is my ſtory; ſuch is 
the ſecret I have had the fortitude, for ſixteeen 
years to conceal, Never, dear Altemira, have I 


| doubted your virtue or affection; the Palace of 
Truth cannot add to the eſteem I have for you; 


it might enfeeble, or at leaſt diſturb for a moment, 


that ſincere attachment by which we are at pre- 


L 4 ſent 
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ſent united; and, if you will be adviſed by me, 
we never will take this dangerous journey. 
No, Phanor, replied the Queen, I wiſh to enjoy 
the happineſs, in the Palace of Truth, of re- 
peating to you I never loved any but yoy. 

The Genius was not at the bottom vexed, that 
the Queen was ſo firmly refolved, ſince it proved 
ſo well her virtue; he only required ſhe ſhould 
ſeriouſly reflect for ſix months; and if, faid he, 
at the end of that time you have not changed 
your opinion, we then will go. | 

The fix months being paſt, the Queen wiſhed 
to depart, and take with her her daughter, and 
Prince Philamir, who was to eſpouſe Zeolide. 
My daughter, ſaid ſhe, is certain of the heart of 
Philamir; but ſhe deſires he ſhould read her's 
likewiſe, and, ere he receives her hand, be aſſured 
of her faith. The Prince knows the effeQs of 
the Palace, yet ardently wiſhes to go with us; 
Zeolide wiſhes to take her dear and amiable 
friend Palmis, ſo beloved by her and us, and 
whom I this evening intend to inform of the 
virtues of the Palace. 

And I have a project, replied the Genius, to 
take thither three or four Courtiers, whom I 
ſhould not be forry to know, and whom I ſhall 
not inform of the ſecret of the much to be dreaded 
place whither they are going; for were I ſo to 
do, I imagine they ſhould find ſome pretext to be 
excuſed taking ſuch a journey; for which reaſon, 
recommend ſecrecy to Zeolide, Philamir, and 
Palmis. | | 5 | 

The Queen and young Princeſs, the ſame even- 
ing, confided the ſecret to their friend, and Pal- 
mis at firſt, ſhewed more ſurprize than eagerneſs 


to take this journey. However, after ſome re- 
| 1 flection, 
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fleQtion, Palmis ſaid, I have nothing op to 
teproach myſelf of; 1 have a real and fihcere 
attachment to you, and am ready to go. 

To this promiſe Palmis added a confeifion ; ſhe 
owned ſhe loved a young Courtier, named Chriſel, 
whoſe natural levity the feared. Chriſel was a 
man of faſhion, and ſuch a quality does not inſpire + 
love with confidence. Palmis wiſhed her lover 
might go with them, and the Senn gave his 
conſent. 

The day of departure came; the Genius, the 
Queen, the young Princels, Philamir, and Pal- 
mis, were the only perſons who knew the ſecret 
of the Palace of I ruth; and in proportion as they 
approached it, their gaiety decreaſed ; melancholy 
and inquietude invaded their hearts ; Zeolide was 
the moſt tranquil, but Philamir became thought- 
ful and abſent; the gloom of Palmis was viſible, 
and the queen was alarmed at remarking the 
trouble of Phanor. The Ccurtiers, who knew 
not the cauſe, vainly endeavoured to enliven the 
loſt gatety of the Genius; the Queen and Zeolide, 
the Lover of Palmis, the amiable and brilliant 
Chriſel, never diſcovered more grace or greater 
defire to pleaſe; and when converſing with, Hal. 25 
mis in ſecret, he painted his paſſion with ſo much 
feeling and fire, ſhe could not help reproaching 
herſelf for her doubts and fears. 

Among the courtiers who followed the Genius, 
was a man of an odd character, ſeldom met with 
in Courts. Ariſteus (ſo was he called) had done 
the State great ſervice, arrived at the higheſt 
honours by merit alone, he did not come to Court 
till is youth was paſt, and he brought thither a 
bluntneſs and moroſeneſs in his manner, that 
gave him an air of originality, which had the 
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greater e ect, becauſe it formed ſo ſtrong a con- 
traſt to the manner uſually ſeen in ſuch places. 
A frigid and fatiric Courtier is not very likely to 
become a favourite ; but his ſucceſs for that very 
"reaſon was at firſt as great as his ſingularity a- 
muſing; but finding ord his underſtanding 
equalled his ill- humour, they endeavoured too late 
to get him expelled; the Queen and Genius 
efteemed him, and he was eſtabliſhed ar ccurt. 
What is moſt extraordinary, when fixed there, 
he did not alter his behaviour; for he not only 
| forbore falſe panegyric, but he was never even 
heard to praiſe; and though very capable of zeal- 
ouſly ſerving his friends, he never ſaid an agree- 
able or affectionate thing, or ever made a Laie 
profeſſi on of friendſhip. ; | 
As they now drew near to the Palace of Truth, 
the Genius had a private converſation with the 
en. I confeſs to you, ſaid he, I cannot en- 
ter this Palace, which has been fo fatal to me, 
without chagrin, nor can I diſſemble. I ſtand 
greatly in need of your indulgence. What 
5 who has been married ſeventeen years, 
enn ſay he never has been guilty of an offence? 
cou will much afflict me, if you interrogate 
me too circumſtantially on my paſt conc ut. | 
Very well, my Lord replied Altemira, piqued, 
T promiſe to aſk you no ET 
And I will make a like promiſe, ſaid the 
Genius. | 
No, my Lord, anſwered Altemira, J have no- 
thing to reproach myſelf with, and do not fear 
your curioſity | | 
I honeſtly own, replied the Genius, I do fear 
your's, for I ſhall be obliged to reply with the 
moſt ( xact ſincerity. 2 EA 
| Confeſs, 


* 


ous a voyage. The Chariots ſtopt; they de- 


and ran to embrace the Philoſopher, with whom 


>” 


the conſequences my Lord? 


- the effects of this Palace, yet would come hither. 
I have little uneaſineſs concerning what I may 
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Confeſs, ſaid the Queen, you at preſent deep} 1 
regret you ſacrificed your precious Taliſman? | 
- which gave you the happy power to conceal you" 
thoughts in the Palace of Truth to that charming 
Agelia. 0 4 | 

Phanor ſighed, and made no reply, and the 
Queen fell into a profound and melancholy 
revery. | 1 

At laſt they ſaw the bright walls of the magic 
Palace. More than one heart was agitated, but 
they felt too late all the conſequences of ſo danger- 


ſcend, advance, and paſs the fatal ues: 

As they entered the Palace, the fir ＋ a that 
caught the attention of the Genius was the vene- 
rable Gelanor, the virtuous Philofopher, whom 
he had left above eighteen years before in the 
Palace of Truth. Phanor haſtily left the Queen, 
glad of a pretext to be at ſome diſtance from her; 


he went into the Gardens, = 
Who, my Lord, ſaid the old man, have you „ 
brought here 2 "Kg 
My wife. | 


Y our wife | Heavens! Have you thought of 


am certain of her virtue. 
Ah, my Lord! how many huſbands within. 
theſe nineteen years, have I known enter this Pa- 
lace with the ſame fecurity, and leave it for ever * 
undeceived. . | =_—_ 
That fear cannot trouble me; Altemira knows 1 


know of het, but much for what ſhe may learn 
from me. gut tell me, vencrable Sage, ſatisfy 


Ls my 
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my curioſity.— Time has not yet effaced Agelia 
from my memory; and every thing here recals 
her image. Tell me, if after my departure, ſhe 
married Nadir. RE ey | | 

Yes my Lord; and the very ſame day, gave 
him the Taliſman ſhe had of you. Nadir, touch- 
ed by ſo delicate and generous a procedure, de- 
termined vever to queſtion her, and thus they 

paſſed three months in the moſt perfect intelli- 

_ gence. Imitate their example, my Lord. 

I am ſo diſpoſed, if the Queen be ſo too. 

While Phanor was converſing with the Philo- 
ſopher, Zeolide was walking with the Queen, 
and the reſt of the newly arrived travellers. The 
young Princeſs and Philamir were a little before. 
After a moment's lence, Philamir ſaid, Ever 
fince I have been in this place, I have found an 
inſurmountable e en I dare not ſpeak 
my feelings; I fear leſt my expreſſions ſhould not 
ſeem ſufñciently tender. 

Then they were exaggerated before we came 
here. 

I fear they were. 

Ungrateful man, while I have never ſhewn half 
the tenderneſs I felt. | 
Ah, Zeolide! What a rapturous confeſſion | 
But tell me if you have ever loved me? 
I never loved any but you, on you alone the 
happineſs of my life depends, 

1 am ſatisfied, exclaimed Zeolide. Ves, 
dear Philamir, we will prove, that even this Pa- 
lace cannot be fatal to true Lovers; and that far 
fcom deſtroying it increaſes affection, by diſſipat- 
- ing all the dqubts which a lively and delicate 
tenderneſs tog often feels. 3 
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As Zeolide pronounced theſe words, the Queen 
and Palmis came up; Philamir left them, and the 
Princeſſes ſeparated themſelves from the group of 
Courtiers that followed them in the gardens; and 
Philamir and Chriſel went into a thicket, at the 
entrance of which they ſaw a young woman ſitting 
on a bank. She was handſome, and Chriſel 
would go and ſpeak to her. The Prince ſoon 
found the was but juſt arrived, and that ſhe no 
more than Chriſel, knew how impoſſible it was to 
conceal her ſentiments. Philamir aſked her name, 
ſhe replied, Azema. TH 5 

You have a fantaſtical coquettiſh manner, 
which is agreeable enough, ſaid Chriſel, thinking 
he had praiſed her extravagantly, and aſtoniſhed 
to ſee with what an air of ſurprize and diſdain ſhe 
received his compliment. And ſo, ſaid he, 
you are a woman, and do not love flattery ? 

Do. you call that flattery ? Perhaps you think 
me ugly? y | 

Uzly! Did I not this moment tell you, I 
never ſaw ſo charming a creature before ? 

Really, Sir, you area little whimſical, but this 
is a thing of ſmall importance; for, notwith- 

ſtading my coquettith airs, I care not for you, 
„ I 

Candour and ſimplicity, faith, 5 

Smplicity; really, Sir, you have à deal of 
penetration. 1 | ++ 

Well then, ſincerity at leaſt. 

Sincerity | Lord, Sir, I never ſpeak a word'of 
truth. I aſſume an air of ſimplicity and ingenuity 
Town, but it is only to deceive. 

Chriſel burſt out. into a laugh; and Azema 
turning towards Philamir, ſaid, What is the rea- 
fon, my Lord, that you are ſo obſtinately filent ? 
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Why do you aſk; replied Philamir, ſmiling. 
Becauſe I ſhould like to make a conqueſt of you. 
And for my part, I do not know that I ever 
met a more uncommon Lady. 

You really pleaſe me very much, and I dare 
fay you are very credulous, and very loving. 

Yes, I know how to love. 

Moſt 1 I dare ſay. Are you very deep- 
ly in Love ? 

I am; and on the ſucceſs of my W depends 
the happineſs of my life. 

I dare fay——And I am glad of it. 

And why ſo, pray ? 

- Becauſe Iam happy to ſet Lovers at variance. 
Is ſhe you love here? 


She is. 
J will find her, and if ſhe be handſome enough 


to pique my vanity, will render you faithleſs. I 
ſhall walk this evening in the Orange-Grove ; 
and tell you ſo ex preſsly, that you _ come and 
meet me there. 

So ſaying, ſhe roſe, and Philamir going to de- 
tain her, ſaid, do not hoid me, do not you ſee by 
my air of affectation, I want to make you believe 
think you a e man, and therefore fly 

ou? 
| l Azema then, with 2 moſt modeſt and ſerious 
air, made a very low courteſy and retired: 

Really, ſaid Chriſel, this little Lady is the moſt 
extraordinary and odd kind of perſon I ever met. 
Women are all coquettes and deceitſul, but ſhe 
is the only one I have ever ſeen who was indiſ- 
creet enough to cwn it; her wiſh to ſeduce, and 
her exceſſive imprudence, make her truly whim- 


fical and original. Were I in your place, my 
| Lord, 
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Lord, I ſhould be ſure to meet her in the Orange- 
Grove. 5 3 | 

Do you ſpeak as you think, Chriſel ? 

To be ſure What, becauſe you are in love 
with the Princeſs ?!—-Pſhaw ! Childiſh! You 
cannot have ſuch ſcruples. 

Do you think, aſked Philamir, it would be 
poſſible to tura the brain of a coquette like 
Azema ? | | 

- Eertainly, if you manage matters well, there is 
no doubt. 

1? I have no ſuch deſign——And yet I own, 
this appointinent piques my curioſity. 

The ſudden appearance of Palmis interrupted 
the converſation ; ſhe had not yet an opportunity 
_ of ſpeaking alone ith Chriſel, therefore, as ſoon 
as ſhe ſaw him the approached, and the Prince 
left them together. Palmis was agitated ; ſhe 
_ dreaded to queſtion her Lover; and Chriſel, think- 

ing about ſomething elſe, did not remark her per- 


plexity. At laſt Palmis, fetching a deep ſigh, 


ſaid, Why are you filent, Chriſel? Are you think- 
ing of me? 

No ſooner did he hear the queſtion, than aſ- 
ſuming the moſt paſſionate manner poſſible, and 
tenderly kiſſing the hand of Palmis, Chriſel re- 
plied, oh! no I never think or trouble myſelf 
about you, I proteſt I do not. 
How! Faithleſs man, cried Palmis. 

Do you doubt my truth? Ah, Palmis, how 
unjuſt you are. Yes, ſaid he, falling on his 
knees, it has been my ſtudy to deceive you, 
Ambition and vanity alone have attached me to 

ou. Do juſtice, Palmis, to your lover, for he 
is incapable of affection; be comforted, be ſecure, 


and let theſe ſincere proteſtations drive all doubts 
from 


„ 
* 
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from your mind But why i is anger ſo viſible 
in your looks? How have TI offended you ? And 
wheretore to-day will you not believe me 
Do you wiſh me to ſwear ?>—Oaths coſt ine 
nothing. 

Wretch, cned palit, I can liſten no longer. 
| Tears impeded ſpeech, and overwhelmed with 

exceſſive grief, ſhe ſunk on a garden-ſeat? Chriſel 
ſill kneeling, feigned to weep. Do not you ſee, 
faid he, how I pretend to ſhed tears: really 
beauteous Palmis you quite weary me, and though 
pou are naturally as unreaſonable as inſipid, I ne- 
ver before ſaw you ſo intolerably tireſome. _ 

Begone, ſaid Palmis, repelling Chriſel with 
indignation, you give me horror to hear you. 

There is certainly, ſaid Cl:riſel, ſomething [ 
cannot underftand in all this; perhaps, ſaid he, 
with an air of freedom, you with to break with 
me; it ſo, ſpeak; there is no neceſſity for all theſe 
tears, this tragic tone; let us remain friends at 
leaſt; and this ! wiſh, becauſe your credit and 
favour may yet be uſeful to make my fortune. 

Palmis made no other anſwer, than by. riſing 
with impetuoſity; and as ſhe few from him; dart- 
ed a look of cpntemptuous rage at Chryel, 

The courtier ſtood confounded, and as he re- 
flected on this ſtrange adventure, heard a tumult 
of voices. He walked towards the noiſe, and 
entered a verdant Amphitheatre full of ' paſſengers 
newly arrived, to the number of about thirty, 
ſitting on the graſs-banks, and forming a circle 
round Gelanor. Chriſel, as he entered, aſked 
why they were all aſſembled ? 

My Lord, faid Gelanor, for theſe nineteen 
Fears I have done the honours of this Palace; have 


neglected nothing to make it agreeable to —— 
| 1 


— 
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and have only required one thing in return, which 
is, to follow me to this place, and anſwer a ſingle 
queſtion which I put to each perion. 

And what queſtion 1s that pray ? 

I only deſire to know if they are happy. 

Well, and have you found many people ſatisfied 
with their condition ? a 

Their names are all written in a Bock, and ! 
am ſtill at the firſt page; but, alas! we ought 
not to wonder at this, ſince Virtue and Reaſon 
alone can give happineſs. 

Have you began your Catechiſm of to-cay. 

Ves; I have queſtioned nearly half this Aſſem- 
bly. Will you, Sir, be kind enough toanſwer me? 

Oh willingly. I have been very ſucceſsful at 
Court, made a great fortune, ruined halt a ſcore 
women, who all before they knew me had ex- 
cellent reputations; and yet I am not happy, am 
weary of myſelf, enjoy nothing, but wiſh for what 
I do not poſſeſs, with an ardour that conſumes me. 

Let us paſs on to another, ſaid Gelanor, W hat 
ſay you, grave ſtranger ? addreſſing himſelf to a 
little olive-coloured man with a diſdainful air. | 

I am called a Philoſopher, ſaid the, ſtranger, in 
an imperious and dogmatic tone. 
Then comrade, anſwered Gelanor, ſmiling, 
you are happy. 1 

I happy ! no indeed. 

And what prevents you ? 
Pride. I aſſociated myſelf with ſome others 
like myſelf, and among us we have formed a vaſt 
and hardy project. We wiſhed to reign and 
domineer over the minds of men; and we haa a 
celebrated Magician for a Chief, who gave us a 
Taliſman, on which were engraved theſe three 
words, BENEVOLENCE, TOLERANCE, PHILQ= 
| 8 : SOPHY. 
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SOPHY. My friend, ſaid the Magician, the vir- 
tue of theſe three words is ſuch, that to obtain 
your end, you have only inceſſantly to repeat them, 
and reſt faithfully attached and ſubmiſſive to your 
Chief. With this Taliſman and my protection, 
vou will want neither knowledge nor genius; you 
may daringly fay, and write all the exta\agances 
which ſhall enter your imagination, you ſhall haie 
an excluſive authority to reaſon wrong; be incon- 
ſiſtent, trouble eſtabliſhed order, overturn moral 
principles and corrupt manners, without loſing 
your Lonſequence; it you are attacked make no 
reply, beware of diſcuſſion. I permit inſults only, 
and declamations void of meaning, but no reaſon- 
ing; keep conſtantly repeating the ſame thing, 
FexNegvOLENCE, "TOLERANCE, PHILOSOPHY. 
Should it be proved you are neither benevolent, 
tolerant, nor Philoſopher, be not frightened, only 
repeat and cry with more force and obſtinacy than 
ever, theſe three ſacred and magic words, BEN R- 
'VOLENCE, TOLERANCE, PHILOSOPHY, and 
you ſhall triumph over all your enemies, at leaſt 
as long as I ſhall live. So ſpoke this great en- 
chanter, and his promiſes had their full effect; 
but, alas! we have had the misfortune to loſe a 
Chief ſo worthy of our regret ; and ſince his death, 
the Taliſman has loſt it's virtue, and our empire 
is no more diſſolved. Uſurpers as we are, our 
Partiſans are vaniſhed, we can excite no more 
diforders, and are fallen into obſcurity. 
As he ended, this pretended Philoſopher fetched 
2 deep ſigh. | 1 
Juſt then Zoram, one of Phanor's Courtiers, 
joined the company: hold, cried Chriſel, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Gelanor, if you want to find a 
bappy man interrogate this, whoſe mirth is » 
IF; | grea 
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great it approaches folly, amuſing himſelf with 

every thing impaſſioned, enthuſiaſtic, Ate you 

not Zoram? | | 
Theſe are my pretenſions, replied Zoram. 


Pretenſions! Why are thou not furiouſly fond 


of Muſic, Painting, Hunting . 
Hunting fatigues me; the beſt muſic in the 
world to me is only noiſe, and J have no taſte ſor 


painting; but I keep Hounds, hire Muſicians, 


and buy Pictures; that is, I ruin myſelf, to per- 
ſuade the world I am amuſed and happy. 

Come, come, leave joking, and anſwer ſeriouſly. 

I am fatisfied, replied Gelanor; and now let 
me queſtion this Lady, who is fitting in the 
midſt of that agreeable group of children and 
young Ladies. You are the mother of a family, 
madam, ſaid the Philoſopher ? 

Theſe who fit round are my children. 

Are you happy? 

he queſtion is addreſſed to you; anſwer my 

children. | 
The moment ſhe had ſpoke, her two eldeſt 
daughters, with tears of joy in their eyes, ran to 
her arms with the moſt tender expreſſion of grati- 
tude; and the children all cried at once, ſhe is 


happy in us, and we love her with all our hearts. 


Heaven be praiſed, exclaimed Gelanor, for my 


eyes have this day beheld a happy Being. + me 


beſeech you, madam, to tell me your name 

I am called Eudemonia. 

Indulge me in a few queſtions. How long have 
you enjoyed the pure and affecting happineſs, of 

which you now preſent ſo delightful a picture? 
Euer fince i have been a mother, 
What kind of a life do you lead? 
| live 


= 
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I live retired ; devote one half of the day to my 


children, and the other to ſtudy and friendſhip. 


Have you many friends? 

Very few; but thoſe I have I can depend upon. 

Are you rich? 
No; nor never ſhall be. 

Why ſo? 

I defpiſe pomp, and money can only procure 
me one pleaſure that of giving. 

Are you ambitious ? 

No, not even for my children; for reaſon and 
experience have taught me, honours and wealth 


cannot beſtow happineſs. 


Gelanor took his book from his pocket, and 
with inexpreſſible joy in his countenance, inſcrib- 
ed the name of Eudemonia. 

Chriſel and Zoram left the garden, and went 
towards the Palace; the little Court of the Genius 
aſſembled in the Saloon ; Arifteus the fatiric and 
ſurly Courtier already mentioned, was talking 
to the Queen, who was ſurprized to find he 
had loſt much of his moroſeneſs ; that his man- 


ners were more mild, and that he could ſay oblig- 


ing things. Zoram and Chriſel entered the 
Saloon; the Princeſs was going to her muſic, and 


tuning her harp, Philamir ſat beſide her, and the 
ſorrowful unhappy Palmis leaned ane 


againſt a pillar, thought of the perfidious Chriſe 

and was mournfully ſilent. Chriſel approached 
Phanor, who was thoughtfully walking. Being 
deſirous of ſaying ſomething civi] of the Queen, 
he followed the Genius, and as ſoon as he was 
near enough Altemira to be heard, ſtopped, and 
with a look of great complaiſance, addreſſing 
himſelf to the Genius, ſaid, how much the Queen 


ſhews 
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ſhews her age to day; it is not poſiible to think 
her lefs than eight and thirty. | 

Altemira, though ſtill beautiful, was no longer 
vain of her perſon, but ſmiled. You flatter me, 
ſaid ſhe. OD | 

J intended ſo to do, madam. 

How do you like my dreſs ? „ 

Not at all; it is much too youthful for your 
Majeſty. | _ | 

Atter thus replying with a moſt obliging and 
gentle tone and manner, Chriſel, quite ſatisfied 
with himſelf, and with what he thought he had 
ſaid, bowed, and rejoined Phanor. 

Zoram advanced towards Palmis, and, defirous 
of awakening her from her revery, by inciting 
agreeable ideas in her mind, ſaid, Good God 
madam, your eyes are ſunkin your head, and how 
red your noſe is; you do not look handſome to- 
day at all. Nay, do not affect that diſdainful air, 
nor think what J ſay is flattery, J aſſure you it is 
the very exact truth. | 

The Princeſs was ſeated, and preluding on her 
inſtrument; Zoram, in order to maintain his 
reputation for a connoifſeur paſſionately fond of 
muſic, haſtily approached, with every demonſtra- 
tion of gladneſs. The Princeſs ſang, and accom- 
panied herſelf; Zoram liſtened, and beat out of 
time, clapping as if he had been mad. Before 
the air was half over, he exclaimed, ſtill con- 
tinuing his hand applauſe. How ti eſome this is, 
how intolerably tireſome! | * 

Zeolide was a little diſconcerted and ſtopped; I 
am quite delighted, madam, ſaid he, to ſee you 
the dupe of theſe affected tranſports; it was to 
ac enthuſiaſm that I have made all this W 
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The other Courtiers were in utter aſtoniſhment 
to hear him, and abſolutely ſuppoſed poor Zoram 
was mad. Chrifel, who was particularly intimate 
with him, wiſhiag to appear afflicted for his miſ- 
fortune, put on an air of tender amazement, and 
exclaimed, Poor Zoram, how happy am] to ſee 
him thus! I ſhall profit by it; I will aſk his place 
of Phanor this very evening. | | . 

So ſaying, he took Zoram by the arm, dragged 
him away, and they both left the ſaloon, - 

- Zeolide then aſked Philamir, laughing, if he, 
like Zoram, thought the air ſhe had been play- 
ing dull ? _—_ 

No, replied Philamir, for I was not liſtening ; | 
I was thinking of ſomething elſe. | 5 

The Princeſs bluſhed with vexation, and Ariſ- 
teus ſaid, I, madam, have not loſt a bar of it, 
and I think the air a very good one, and your 
voice quite enchanting. | | 

How now, Ariſteus, interrupted the Genius, 
what are you becoming polite and gallant ? | 

I have no ſuch intention, replied Ariſteus, but 
I am neither ſo frigid nor unfeeling as I appear; 
Jam ſomewhat croſs, and wiſh to be thought 
ſingular, for which reaſon I paſs my life in ſnarl- 
ing and finding fault, entirely from a ſpirit of 
contradiction ; beſides, I have made it a law with 
myſelf, never openly to praiſe nor flatter, except 
indirectly, and on great occaſions, 

Ha!] I underſtand you; pray tell me, have you 
never. flattered me ? 

You efteem me, becauſe you believe I have 
not; yet love me, becaule I really have; you be- 
lieve, ſimply enough, that a man with a gruff 
tone and blunt manners, cannot flatter; you are 
ſuſpicious of other Courtiers, but in full ſecurity 

with 
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with me; but flattery can take various forms, nor 
is there more than one way to eſcape it's ſeduc- 
tions, and that is to be inſenſible to them. You 
love flattery, and I give it you; I naturally hate 
it, and had you deſpiſed it, I ſhould never have* 
had this meanneſs to reproach myſelf with; but 
thus only could I obtain your confidence X it T 


_ deceive ſometimes, you force me to it; and had 
not Fg corrupted me, I never ſhould have uſed 


artifice; I feel how much I am debaſed, I groan 
over it, am irritated againſt you, and ſerve with- 
out loi ing you. 

Inſolent !——=Be gone, cried the Genius, with 
his eyes inflamed with tury, and dare never again 
enter my preſence. 


Theſe dread:ul words terrified the Princeſs, who 


haſtily roſe, -and, followed by Palmis, went into 


the gardens. Alas ! ſaid Zeolide, I begin to find 


| how fatal this Palace is; this unfortunate Ariſteus, 


who has done the State ſo many ſervices, is diſ- 
graced and ruined. And have I any reaſon to 
be better ſatisfied ? How did Philamir anſwer me? 
It was for him] ſang, yet he deigned not to liſten. 
What then did he think of? Ah! had I dared to 
demand, perhaps Palmis take part in my pangs. 

I ſee nothing you have to complain of, reg 
Palmis, coldly. 

What! the indifference, the cruel ache of 
Philamir. 

You are ridiculouſly ſuiceptible. 

That is a ſtrange expreſſion. 


Alas ! I have not the power to chuſe Pardon 
me, madam. 


Vou are not affected by my grief; I ſee you do 
not love me — Ah ! no doubt, it is infa 
tor 
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for perſons of my rank to be beloved for them- 
ſelves. How unhappy am I! et: 
The Princeſs could not retain her tears as ſhe 
| ſpoke. ——You are unjuſt, replied Palmis; do 
not calumniate human nature thus; if a Prince 
wiſhes to know whether the praiſes given him 
are ſincere, and whether he bereally beloved, let 
him aſk his own heart; let him judge himſelf; if 
he diſdains flattery, and is capable of friendſhip, 
he may be certain he has tender and faithful friends. 
Well, Palmis, I deteſt flattery, and love you. 
And I, madam, have no friend in the world as 
dear to me as you are. 3 
Zeolide anſwered Palmis by kiſſing her with 
tranſport. Be certain, henceforth, added Palmis, 
your rank cannot injure the ſentiments you are 
born to inſpire. In our ſecret converfations, your 
friendſhip and confidence eſtabliſnes a perfe& 
equality between us; you are amiable, and have 
a feeling heart; I daily rece1ie new benefits from 
you, and inclination and gratitude are the ſacred 
tics by which we are for ever united. | 
Oh my dear Palmis! cried Zeolide, how happy 
do you make me is 
Lou cannot now doubt of my attachment, re- 
plied Palmis, and yet I fear this Palace; remember, 
madam that without condeſcenſion, without 
thoſe delicacies and attentions which come from 
the heart, friendſhip could not ſubſiſt. 
Zeolide aſſured Palmis, that nothing hereafter 
could ever depttie her of friendſhip and love. 
While the two friends were thus converſing, 
Philamir did not forget, that the coquette Azema 
had given him a rendezvous in the Orange grove ; 
and it ſeemed ſo curious and amazing to read the 
heart of a woman of that character, that he had 
| not 
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not the fortitude to reſiſt the o 


pportunity :* be- 
ſides, I am certain, ſaid he, Azema canriot ſeduce 
me; Zeolide will know nothing of the affair, 
and conſequently will ' aſk no queſtions. The 
latter reflection determined the Prince, and he 
immediately went towards the grove. Here he 
found Azema negligently extended on the grafs, 
and in ſuch a manner, as to leave a pretty foot, and 
the half of a very pretty leg expoled. Her eyes 
were down-caſt, ſhe ſeemed loſt in a profound re · 
very, and did not appear to percetve the Prince, 
who gently approached. 

As ſoon as Philamir ſtood by her ade, Azema 
gave a little ſhriek, and haſtily roſe.— What, 
ſaid the Prince, have eightened you? 7% 

No; 'I:-agp acting Terprize and modeſt yz I 
have been waiting for you above an hour, in the 
ſame attitude in which you found me; and J 
flatter myſelf, added ſhe, with down-caſt eyes as 

if ſhe was confuſed, you ſaw my foot and leg, 

Philamir ſmiled, and ſaid he had never ſeen any 

thing more charming, and Azema hid her face 
with her fan. Why do you do that? ſaid the 
Prince. 

To make you believe I bluſh. | 

I ſhould be glad to know what you think of amok 

You pleafe me, and [ with, to make your? i 

love with me. 

If Iwere not already really in Jave: 

Well, what then? 

Then This moment might be daghesdes 

to me. 
Dangerous That's very pleaſant. 

I think there would bemuch danger in loving 

you 1 have a warm heart. 
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And Ia lively imagination, which tally excet- 


lently. I am certain ſhall ſeduce you. 
Your confidence makes me afraid. 
I ſhall now, .under pretence of being warm, 
take off my glovetolet you ſee my hand and arm. 
How delicate and white, ſaid Philami 
one of the hands of Azema. 


I am now going to ſeem offended with the | 


liberty you have taken, and pout, as you- ſee ; 
after which I ſhall put on a ſentimental air. 


Azema drew away her hand with dignity, and 


turned her back on Philamir.— Shall you pout 
long, ſaid the Prince? 


Long enough, to give you time to remark my 


flowing hair and a fine ſhape. 
What beauteous- treſſis I cried Philamir, divert- 
ing himſelf with the arts of Azema. 4 

The Prince however, could not avoid obſerv- 
ing ſhe really had fine hair, an elegant ſhape, and 
one of the prettieſt faces in the world. After ma 
moment's ſilence, Azema ſaid to him, If you had 
common ſenſe, this is the inſtant in which you 
would fall at 0 knees, at which I ſhould ſeem 
greatly affected. = 

Philamir could not refiſt the curioſity he had, to 
know-how Azema would a& tenderneſs, and ac- 
cordingly did as ſhe deſcribed. ——-Oh ! ho! cried 
Azema, have I brought you down then? 

Charming AZema tell me what paſſes this mo- 
ment in your heart ? | | 


I am in raptures.— I have ſeen Zeolide, and 


I deteſt her. —— Ohl what will her vexation be, 
when ſhe ſhall know I have robbed her of her 
Lover, for know it ſhe ſhall; and ſoon I will tell 
her of it myſelf, for it will delight me to ſee her 
defſpair.——She is ſo beautiful, and ſo good, —— 
* ; | * | ey 
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they ſpeak of nothing here but of her bougty, 
charms, and virtue; but I will defame — 1 
will, if poſſible, rob her of her reputation. 
Azema, as ſhe ſpoke, was ftruck with the in- 
dignation ſhe ſaw painted in the countenance of 


Philamir. What Prince, ſaid ſhe, do you ſuſ- 
| pe me cf affectation? Think you there is any 


exaggeration in the heroic ſentiments I endeayour 
ſo much to diſcover ?_ G25 | | 
Oh! exclaimed Philamir as he roſe, that all 
the Monſters of your ſpecies were obliged to 
ſpeak with the ſame ſincerity, that theyMight only 
have the power to inſpire contempt and horror, 
Philamir ſpoke, and haſtily withdrew, reflect- 
ing as he went on this adventure. Into what 
ſnares, ſaid he, might curioſity alone lead a per- 
ſon of my age, from a with to ſee how far ſuch a 
woman could go. I found myſelf kneeling to her; 


I deſpiſed her, was not her dupe, yet ſhe amuſed 


me; appeared charming, and had ſhe not diſ- 
covered a ſoul ſo black and baſe, I had for an 
inſtant forgot Zeolide. 

Thus reflecting, the Prince turned with melan- 
choly ſtep towards the Palace, When Gelanor 
came from a Grove, and ſaid, Come hither, my 
Lord; come, and, if poſſible, prevent Chriſel 


and Zoram from cutting each others throats. 


How . | 
As they were croſſing the gardens abont two 
hours ſince, they mutually accuſed each other of 
madneſs ; but meeting with a gueſt, who inſorm- 
ed them of the virtue 'of the Palace, they were 


terrified to think what they had ſaid to the Genius 
and the Queen, and went . privately to concert 


what meaſures were beſt to take. From this 
converſation they learnt, that they really had no 
ny - triendſhip 


— 
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friendihip for each other; each queſtioned, was 
fort, to confeſs they had committed reciprocal 
wrongs formerly and recently, till at laſt they deter- 
mined to tight, and are not many yards diſtant. 

\ Bring me thither, ſaid Philamir, and 1 will en- 
dieavour to reconcile them. | 

Ahl my Lord, replied the Philopher, vou 
know not how difficult it is. to effect a reconcllia- 
tion in this Palace. 

The Prince came up, juſt as Cbriſel and 2 
were making their attack; he ran between them, 
and the two Courtiers owned they did not with 
to fight, and ſhould be very glad if they could be 
reconciled again. Well then, ſaid the Prince, 
forget the paſt, and embrace. 

Cheiſel immediately approached Zoram with a 
good grace, who met him with open arms. 
ZoramAdaid, with a ſmiling countenance, I here 


- ſwear ternal hatred. 


And ſo do I, replied Chriſel. 
What is it you ſay, exclaimed Philamir ? 

You hear his perfidy, ſaid Zoram, and yet J 
have the ſame ſentiments. | | 
In the name of heaven, cried Philamir, be ſilent, 

and be-calin. 

My Lord, anſwered Chriſel, were it poſſible to 
.difſemble, I would trick the traitor ; but we are 
forced to ſpeak what we think, and cannot con- 
.ceal our mutual reſentment. I ſee it is uſeleſs to 
ſtrive againſt the invincible virtue of this Palace, 
for I am obliged to ſpeak truth. I, who have 
carried the profound art of diſſimulation ſo far; 
yes, Þ have loſt the fruits of ten years ſtudy. 
You Chriſel gave the firſt offence, replied the 


Frince; endeavour therefore to ſay a ſingle word 
in 


the Orange- Grove. The tupper was far from 
chearſul; the unfortunate Ariſteus durſt not make 
his appearance, and Zoram and Chriſel ſhæwed 


1 
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in excuſe to Zoram, who I am ſure will have the 


moderation to be ſatisfied. ' 


cannot, ſaid Chrifel; if I attempt to freak, [ 
ſhall only add to the inſults I have already uttered: 

No; we muſt: fight, ſaid Zoram, honour will 
have it fo; deign | therefore, my Lord, to be a 
wit neſs of the combat. I flatter myſelf, that at 
che very firſt wound, however flight it — be, 
you will tun to part us. 

So ſaying, they again drew their ſwords, and 
the combat. began. After a few minutes Chriſel 
was touched in the hand. Enough, ſaid the 
Prince, ſto 


Very wills, rephed Chriſel; however my 


Lord, be explicit if you think it neceſſary. Lam 
ready to go on. am very much attached to life, 
but honour is ſtill more dear to me. | | 
Such alſo are my ſentiraents, added Zoram. 
Honour is fatitied, ſaid the Prince, thegetere 
feimrine; DB ra. "£ 
Chriſel and Zoram on hearing this left the eld 


& batile, and the Prince returned towards the- 


Palace. 

The Genius Ny” the Queen had Saen juſt 
bad a moſt diſagreeable converſation. Altemiraz 
notwithſtanding her promiſes, could got forbeas 
to queſtion Phanor; and his anſwerꝭ had ſo: ſur» 
prized and angered her, that the Monarch and 


Queen almoſt came to an open rüpende n 


each ſullen, and did not ſp ea. 
Zeolide appeared ſo and nel chat 
Philamir feared ſhe had heard of his adventure i in 


not the leaſt eagerneſs to make their Court. 
3 Palmia, 


— 2m. 
4 
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Palmis, overwhelmed witly grief, was ſorrowful 
and filent ; the Queen and the Genius were 
plunged in 2 profound revery ; and Philamir, de- 
voured by inquietude, trembled as he ſpoke to 
Zeolide, who ſcarce deigned tomake him. a reply. 

The next morning Philamir, who had paſſed 
the night in refleQing on his ſituation, deter- 


mined to demand an explanation from the Princeſs. 


He went therefore in ſearch of her, and as ſoon 
as he found himſelf alone with her and Palmis, 


he threw himſelf at her feet, and ſaid, Oh! par- 


don me Zeolide ; I ſee youknow all, and there- | 

fore I am ready to ' confeſs. 

Know all what? interrupted Zeolide. 
My adventures with Azema. 


33 I know nothing of it, but I now inſiſt on know- 


it circumſtantially. | 
When Philamir heard this, he heartily repented 
his indiſcretion, but he could not retract 5 he was 
obliged to ſatisfy the jealous curioſity of the 
Princels'; was forced to own, that Azema might 


2 a moment have ſeduced him, had ſhe not 


ſhewn ſo perverſe and black a heart. 


Thus then, ſaid Zeolide, had you net been in 


this Palace, and could this woman have conceal- 
ed the atrocity of her mind, and the corruptneſs 
of her morals, the might have rendered you 


faithleſs. 


Oh! Zeolide, cried Philamir, ſorget this mo- 
mentary crime; my repentance is moſt ſincere: 
I love you, and only you 

And I, replied Zeolide, haughtily ſhall diſdain 
you ever after ; ; you are no longer worthy. of me, 


and henceforth I renounce you. 


So ſaying, the Princeſs flew to the other end of 
the chamber, and ſhut herſelf up with Palmis 10 


| Here 


her own room. 


ungrateful faithleſs man, whom ſhe would never 


a moment forgot himſelf, was wrong, felt he 
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Here Zeolide gave a free courſe to her tears» 
and a thouſand times repeated Philamir was an 


ſee more. Palmis long kept ſilence, but at laſt was 
obliged to anſwer. Alas! madam, ſaid ſhe, what 
ſhall I ſay? Were T not here, I might pretend to 
feel as you do till you became cooler, and I by 


degrees could diſpoſe you to liſten, and inſenſibly 


return to reaſon. 1 
To reaſon! How! Am I then unreaſonable ! 
_ Yes, madam. nn 4 | | 
You muſt have very little delicacy. _ . 
I have more experience than you, madam. 8 
Vour manner of thinking, greatly diminiſhes the * 
eſteem I had for you. | "ag 


I anger, I irritate you; I foreſaw I ſhould ; =" 


you are under the dominion of paſſion, and 1 
cannot uſe thoſe means your ſituation requires. 
This is inſupportable.— But let me hear you- 
try to prove how Philamir is excufable? + 
I ſhould. fail at-prefent, permit me to be ſilent, 
No; I will know what you thin. 
Mell, ſince it muſt be ſoz I think that in this 
affair you have not common ſenſe. Philamir is 


only twenty; a very pardonable curioſity, and 


not an intention to deceive you, led him to the 
rendezvous ; that coquette is charming; he for 


was, and repented. This is the only error love 
can reproach him with ; he now knows coquettes, 


deſpiſes them moſt ſincerely, loves you paſſionate- 


ly, and well deſerves his pardon. 
Never ſhall he obtain it. 
Will you be mad enough then to exact perfect 
fidelity — your Lover? | 
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* es; I will be mad enaugũt. Affection can- 
= not ſubſiſt, if it be not ſincerely reciprocal. 

True; and therefore is the duration of love ſo 
ſhort, it is not poſſible for a man to have as much 
delicacy as an affectionate and virtuous woman; 
and the moſt tender Lover muſt ſoon be diſcarded, 
if his miſtreſs has neither indulgence nor credulity. 
That is, you think me romantic. 

Exceſſively ſo. 
And do not pity me. | 
I am ſorry to ſee you ſuffer; but when I com- 
pare your ſituation to mine, it is er to feel 
any great compaſſion. ö 
* '$ Thoſe: who attach thenfylves to u coxcomb, 
merit but too well the miſery you have felt. 
And thofe who attach themſelves to a Lover 
* es twenty, ought to expect vexations much 
more real than what you complain o. 
1 What r How unfeeling t 
= Tou firſt began. 
Ii dad no intention to ver you, I ſpoke what I 
© Hough: without reflection. | 
And you have hurt me eruelly which Iſhall 
remember aſter to cay. 
I ſhall never forget the inſenſibility "_ have 
diſcovered. 
You are neither juſt nor Teaſonable. | | 
This is too much, oe” er Zeolide; leave 
me; + expected confelation, and you aggravate 
m pains; leave me. 
- Palmis roſe with vexation in her countenance, 
and left the room without anſwering a word. 
And fo, cried the Princeſs, melting imo tears, 
> Philarmir has betrayed me, and Palmis loves me 
no longer. 1 have loſt them both at once. — 


1 But I have a mother ſtill. 
* | * Zeolide 
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Zeolide dried her tears, and went to the Queen's 
apartment. Altemira was the beſt and ten- 
dereſt of mothers; Zeolide told her all her ſor- 
rows, and the · Queen partook her griefs, and even 
her reſentment. - How guilty did Philamir eſpe- 
cially appear! he had forgot Zeolide for a mo- 

ment; but ſuch, ſaid ſhe, are men. Alas! did 
you know my daughter, what confeſſions I have 
torn from your father's heart. But Philamir i is 
to me a thouſand times ſtill more inexcuſable ; 
my child, the greateſt wrong that can be done me 
is to afflict thee; thy pangs are the only ones 
eannot ſupport with fortitude, they diſtract my 
heart. ik 

Oh my mother! cried Zeolide, in you I find 
all the tenderneſs I experienced betore we enter- 
ed this Palace, you are the only one whoſe 
language is ſtill the fame. 

Ves, my dear Zeolide, there are no illuſions 

mingled with the affections of nature; a 74M 
mother cannot ſpeak more than ſhe feels, nor 

paint tenderneſs more paſhonate than her heart 
proves. ; 

Zeolide, penetrated with gratitude, claſped her. 
mother's neck, whilſt the tears of filial affection 
gladdened her maternal boſom, and ſoſtened oa i 
of their ſorcows.. 

The two Princeſſes paſſed ſeveral days in oY . 
company of each other; at laſt they conſented to 

receive the ſage and virtuous Gelanor. The 
Philoſopher incited a ſpirit of indulgence; the 
Queen admitted Phanor; Zeolide went herſelf in 
ſearch of Palmis, and the two friends tenderly 
embraced each other. Explanations, howevef, 
in the Palace of Truth, could not diſfipate all the 

| pI that had riſen. Gelaner conducted Phi- 
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 hamir to the feet of Zeolide. The Princeſs 


wiſhed to aflure Philamir ſhe had forgotten the 
paſt; but was forced to tell him her love was. 
ſomewhat leſſened, and that ſhe ſecretly preſerved 
a little reſentment. and ſuſpicion. The Prince 


was grieved, and was obliged. to own too he was 


ſomewhat vexed; and had it not been for the 
remonſtrances and adyice of Gelanor, the two 
lovers would have fallen out again; but they pre- 


| ſerved appearances, though nothing could re- 


eſtabliſh their former perfeQ good underſtanding. 
The Genius having interrogated Ariſteus cir- 
eumſtantially, learnt, that if he had not been 


dcrupulouſly virtuous, he had eſtimable qualities; 
at leaſt, that he poſſeſſed probity and real patriotic 


ſentiments.— In Chriſel he diſcovered a flatter- 


ing and ambiticus Courtier, but a faithful ſubject; 


and as for Zoram, he was more ridiculous than 


Vicious. | 


—— 42 


* 


Follow my advice, ſaid Gelanor to the Genius; 


treat theſe Courtiers with indulgence, but grant 


them no more a blind confidence; let them 
henceforth find the only means to obtain your 
favour, is by rectitude and virtue, and they will 


become new men. When Monarchs have arrived 


at an age of maturity, and towards the end of 


their reign, they are then the real formers of 


Courtiers, and either pervert or make them 


virtuous. | | 

Phanor followed his advice, and recalled his 
three Ccurtiers, who had been ſhut up in a corner 
of the Palace; but ſociety was no longer agree- 


able ; no perſon durſt open their lips, leſt they 


8 


ſhould ſay ſomething impertinent; and when 


forced to break this obſtinate ſilence, they ttembled 


as they ſpoke, and ſeldom uttered a word which 
| was 
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was not either ill timed or offenſive. All execrated- 
the Palace, and the only pleaſure they could find- 
in it was, to converſe with the travellers with 


which it ſwarmed. 


One evening, Philamir more diſcontented with +9 
Z.eolide, and ſorrowful than ordinary, went to * 
ſeek Gelanor and relate his new- cauſe of grief. Il. 
He had never been in the apartment of this 
venerable old man, but was conducted thither by 
an attendant. As ſoon as he came to the door, 
he opened it, entered, and ſaw a young beautiful 
lady, in long mourning robes, ſitting by the Phi- 
loſopher's fide, holding a book and reading aloud. 
Gelanor appeared embarraſſed at the ſight -of the 
Prince; Philamir, ſurprized, advanced: towards 
the charming lady, and. aſked her if ſhe. was juſt 
arrived. 8 | 

TI have been here theſe ſix weeks, ſhe replied. 
Six weeks! And nobody yet mentioned your 
name; you have, no doubt, lived concealed; it is 
not elſe poſſible you ſhould have remained un- 
known. | 

My ſituation has obliged me to fly ſociety, and 
Lam fond of ſolitude ; I ſee no perſon here but 
_ Gelanor, to. whom I liſten, by whom I am in- 
ſtructed, and I ſeek no other pleaſures. 
The Prince wiſhes-.to ſpeak with me, Mirza, 
interrupted the Philoſopher ſomewhat bluntly. 

Lam in no great haſte, replied Philamir. 

But I ſhould wiſh to hear you immediately, ſaid 
Gelanor; leave us Mirza. | 
| The beauteous Mirza laid her book upon the AT 
table, and, after:a very low courteſy, retired. 1 
What a charming lady, cried Philamir; how 45 
modeſt, how graceful | wherefore is ſhe in ü 
mourning ? * 1 = 
* She 
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She is a widow. 
How long has ſhe been ſo? 

About a month; her huſband was very ill when 
he arrived, and died in a forth 

Iwill engage that her un krieg equals hes | 
beauty Why are you ſilent ?P—— 

And wherefore theſe queſtions ? 

Mere curioſity. 

Take care, my lord of curioſity ; it is too 
ors! to youth ; and remember whither it may 

Mine is very innocent But tell me, Gelanor, 
has Mirza much underſtanding ? 

Yes, much. 

Then ſhe poſſeſſes every perfeQion. 

But did you come, my lord, to ſpeak of Mirza. 

What I have to ſay is not very intereſting 
A repetition of old. griefs. I am difcontented ; 
Zeblide is no longer the ſame; her temper is 
Huie altered, vexed, irritated at nothing———Her 


reproaches are eternal—1 am tired of all this 
Mirza has an air of ſuch mildneſs, ſuch ten- 
ee. ſhe chearful ? 


Why, my lord, do you aſk ?——Let us ſpeak 
of the Princeſs; for never ſince I have inhabited 
the Palace of Truth, have I read a heart more 
noble, more pure, more affectionate than her's. 

Pray did ſhe love her huſband ? 

Her huſband Of whom are you ſpeaking 

Of Mirza. 

Really, my lord, you are e not worthy to poſſeſs 
the heart of the moſt charming Princeſs on earth. 
— W hat a difference there is between your ſen- 
timents and thoſe of Zeolide ! Among all the 


men here aſſembled, and many of them are 
abc, Zeolide ſecs only you; all eyes are fixed 


ou 
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"VS her, and I know two or three Princes who 
e her to diſtraction ; Zeolide only is ignorant 
of their love, onat leaſt never thinks of it. 

And I, replied Philamir, love none but Zeolide ; 
and as I ſhould certainly excite her jealouſy, were 
[ to ſee Mirza again, I promiſe never to return: 
to this apartment, 
 Gelanor highly praiſed this reſolution, which 
Philamir ſtrictly kept. 

The Prince left the Philoſopher and viſite# 
Palmis, for whom he had conceived a great friend- 
ſhip. Palmis had not the delicacy of Zeolide, 

conſequently could not always in her heart a 

prove her manner of thinking. Being obliged to 

ſpeak as ſhe thought, when Philamir complained 


of Zeolide, Palmis, though with regret, could- 


not avoid owning the Princeſs was ſometimes un- 
reaſonable. 

Philamir and Palmis were converſing together, 
when Zeolide unexpectedly entered. The Prince 
and Palmis bluſned What I embarraſs you, 
ſaid Zeolide? 

Ves, madam, replied 8 

Of whom were you ſpeaking ?——Nay, anſwer. 

Of you; the Prince complained of your temper. 

Well, and what did you ſay? 

That he was right, and that it was not to be 
borne. 

So then you endeavour to increaſe his ill opi- 
nion of me Were I really capricious and 


unreaſonable, * my friend to ſay ſa? ? eſpecially- 


to 

"You forget, madam, we are in the Palace of 
1 ruth; could I ſpeak as I wiſh, my. firſt; care 
| ſhould be to perſuade. the Prince he is —_ 


| b when he thinks Glahantagecully of you. 
Zeolide | 
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Zeolide had nothing to reply, but was: vexe 
and ſilent. Philamir and Palmis durſt not venture 
a word. At laſt, the Princeſs heaving a deep 
[ ſigh, ſaid, you are really both of you very agree- 
1 ble company———W hat are you thinking of, 
5 Philamir > 
Ot Mirza. 
Mirza ! Who is Mirza | ? | 
A young and charming widow, whom I met 
do- day, by chance, in Gelanor's apartment. 
And whom you are, no doubt, in love with. 
I love none but Zeolide. 
But you mean to ſee this charming Mirza again? 
No; I will facrifice to you the pleaſure I ſhould 
take in her converſation; 
Then you think me N 
8 I do. 

Alas! Why can I not ſay I have too mueh pride 
to feel any ſuch emotion; muſt you, in pie of 

myſelf, know all my foibles ? 

The Princeſs could not retain her tears. 
Nothing but weeping and reproaches, cried 
Philamir. 

Scarcely had he pronounced the words, ere he 
felt the effect they muſt neceſſarily produce in 

the heart of Zeolide, and fell at her feet. Zeo- 
lide rejected him with anger; your want of feel- 
ing, faid ſhe, is ſhocking, No, you love me 
not; or, at leaſt, you are incapable of love like 
mine Dare affirm to the e 
Would I could.“ 

Vou confeſs you do not love me then. 

Oh! Zeolide, do not overwhelm me thus; m 
ſdul is not ſo pure, ſo delicate as your's, but al 
I can feel, I feel for you. 


I underſtand——You only eſteem me. 


* 4 ** 7 
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If I did not pronounce the word Love, it is be- 
cauſe you yourſelf have prohibited the expreſſion. 

Yes, before we came to this Palace. 5 

The inſtant ſhe had ſaid this, Zeolide bluſhed, 
and turned away her head, to hide her contuſion. 
Philamir ſmiled, and ſeized the hand of the Prin- 
ceſs, which he tenderly claſped between his own. 
Zeolide drew back her hand; pray tell me, ſaid 
ſhe, how is it poſſible, having only ſeen this very 
beautiful lady once, you ſhould ſo paſſionately 
deſire to fee her again. 

I do not deſire it paſſionately. 

Did you not ſay you would ſacrifice this plea- 


ſure to me > 


I did ; had I had the power ofchuſing my own 


words, I ſhould have made uſe of ſome other. 
But, in fact, your abſtinence is a ſacrifice. _ 
It is; ſhe is amiable, witty, and her company 

would have given me pleaſure ; I regret it, and 

cannot avoid ſeeing your jealouſy. bis 


My jealouſy, cried Zeolide, with extreme vex- 


ation, what expreſſions! What language 
Yet, alas l it is. too true; I have been ridiculouſly 
jealous, I condemn myſelt for it, and were we 
not in.this fatal Palace, it would never have been 
known. FOR 4 
Some days after this converſation, as Philamir 
was * according to his cuſtom, in the 
Alley of Pa 
the beautiful Mirza, greatly agitated. She ap- 
proached the Prince, and with a diſturbed and 
timid air, exclaimed, Pardon. me, my lord——-[ 
am in great diſtreſs I have been ſeeking a 
econ book, which I have loſt above this hour; 
ve you found it? 5 ö 
hl Noz 


m- trees, he perceived, at a diſtance, 
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No; replied the Prince; and I am ſorry I have 
not, fiffce l ſee how exceedingly you'are afflicted. 

11 contains my ſecrei. 

Your ſecret! | 

F have had the indiſcretion to write down my 
feelings in that book——But | muſt ſay no more 
— Adieu, my lord, and if by chance you ſhould: 
find my pocket- -book, deign to promife you will 
reſtore it me, and eſpecially that you will not 


n it. 
I will not But if J ſhould be fo unfortunate 


as to find it, how ſhall I ſee you toreturn u ? 

I will be here at this time to-morrow. 

So ſaying, Mirza departed, and, as ſhe went, 
twice turned her head to look at the Prince, who 
followed her with his eyes, and fighed when ſhe 
was out of ſight. 

Pdbilamir, in vain, bs to * the 

ket-book ; he ſearched the gardens round and 
round, but unſucceſsfully. As, towards noon,. 
he was returning towards the Palace, he met the 
three Courtiers Ariſteus, Chriſel, and Zoram, 
all in converſation. Surprized to ſee them ſo in- 
timate, he approached and complimented them: 
on the occaſion. Ah ! my lord, cried Chriſel, our: 
mutual fears have united us. f { 

How ſo? - © 
Had we betrayed the State, we caukd) not bes in 

greater peril; nothing can ſave us, we are loſt 
\ beyo nd redemption. 

What do you mean? | Fe: 
Puhanor, | thiseyenin ve, has invited us to be pre- 
fent while he reads a Play of his A 1 


* But the Piece may be good. 


Unſortupately 


5; 


+ ® 7 
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Unfortunately for us, it is execrable. We 
heard it fix months. ago, and perſuades Phanor it 


was a chef-d'ceuvre: 

I conceive your perplexity ; the Genius has, 
perhaps, invited you to this new reading, only to 
put your ſincerity tothe proof. 

Oh! no; he is perfectly ſecure, and that-i is the 
worlt part 'of the affair; he believes we have 
flattered him on every poſñble ſubje c, this alone 
excepted. 


But why would he read a work-you have already | 


heard? - 
Becauſe he. has, made many hernia there 
are likewiſe. two celebrated Authors juſt arrived, 


whom he intends to aſtoniſh. and confound by 


reading them his production. 
He will be too buſy with them to obſerve you. 
Ves, but it is neceſſary to cry and laugh at this 
8 piece; which is impoſſible here, for it 


would be immediately ſeen whether the reach | 


were or were not real. 

Might; not an Author be deceived, think you? 
4 s there, in ſact, a charm ſuficiently ſtrong ta 
ext an Author from being a dupe ? Let us 

any ts confident, my friends, and I hope the 
ens will not be able to read our countenances. 

Beſides, added Philamir, his attention wilt be 
wholly directed towards theſe newly arrived 
Authors, who will ſpeak without apprehenſion, 


not knowing the effects of the place they are in. 


True, my lor d; and in ow keep them in 
ignorance on this ſubject till eading is over, 
they have been taken to an ne 2 

thoſe of the other gueſts. 

Hg come both together? 


No ; 
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Noz; and, as it is already known they hate each 
other, they are ſeparately lodged. 
The Genius. appeared, and the converſation 
changed. —I warrant, ſaid Phanor, you were 
ſpeaking of my play. 9 | 
Tes, my lord, anſwered Zoram, r = 7 
I am certain you were not ſpeaking againſt it; 
for never ſhall I forget, how you were affected 
when you heard it firft. To-day you will be ſill 
more delighted, for I have made ſuch additions ! 
So ſublime ! Our Authors will be ſomewhat ſur- 
Prized, and as they do not know the virtues of 
this Palace, I am certain they will teſtify as much 
jealouſy as admiration. What think you ? 
Nobody, my lord, can be jealous of your wit. 
What, becauſe of my rank! I aſſure you that 


. , no impediment. About a year ago, I read this 


very piece to a man of real wit, but who is him- 
felf a writer; well, fir, he could not hide his 
jealouſy ; his praiſe was ſo cold, ſo aukward, his 
_ perplexity ſo great, and his ſufferings ſo cruel, he 
really excited my compaſſion. The vanity of an 

Author is abſolutely unaccountable. As for mag 
Lam juſt, and do not deceive myſelf. O 
the courſe of my exiſtence, I have been d 
but never on that ſubject; never was Med 
there — And why? Becauſe the thing is im- 
poſſible. | "OPS 
Phanor's confidence and diſcourſe made the 
Couftiers hearts ſhrink within them. After dinner; 
the Genius ſentg inform Learchus and Tarſis 
he was ready Mreceive them; and the formen 
arnying firſt, Phanor interrogated him concern- 
ing Tarſis. I hate him, replied Learchus, 
though the principle of my hatred obliges me to 
diſſemble; I wiſh to ſeem equitable ; ſecretly I 
: calumniate, 
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calumniate, publicly I praiſe him, but in an art- 
ful manner; I have no intention to do him juſtice, 
but to perſuade the world I do. 

You hear, ſaid the Genius, whiſpering Chriſel, 
with a ſmile of penetration : ſuch is the envy of 
which I juſt now ſpoke, and hence you may _ Wl 
imagine i if I do not know the human heart. ” 

Tarſis entered, and, after 4 moment's conver- 
ſation, Phanor unfolded his manuſcript : the twa 
authors placed themſelves oppoſite, Philamir and 
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the Courtiers by his . and the Genius thus «i 
an: IH 
5 wer firſt inform you, Gentlemen, this * bt 
is a Maſter- piece. 4 
Yes, pe ung Learchus, that is cuſtomary ; a * 


reading is ſeldom began, till ſomething like chis 
has firſt been ſaid; but you need not fear, my 
Lord, we ſhall none of us ſpeak a word of what 
we think, we will load you with praiſes. 

- Tarſis was confounded to hear him: he could 
not conceive it poſſible to carry truth and indiſ- 
cretion ſo far. In he Genius ſmuled—— Ye es, ſaid 
he, I can depend upon your ſincerity, and am 
ell aſſured you will be obliged to praiſe what 
all bear. Know then, Gentlemen, you 
elt into tears during the firſt and ſecond 
gh at every ſpeech in the third and fourth, 
And be aſtoniſhed to find the fifth fo ſublime, 
The ſtyle is elegant and pure, the characters 
natural and well ſuſtained, the plot artfully ma- 
naged, and the denoumenf admirable. 


Very frank, upon m cried Tarſi is: 
Authors uſually ſay I WT 


it is in a far- 
fetched and ambiguous manuer. For my part, my 
Lord, 4 like your proud plain * better; it is 
at 


4 
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at leaſt more comic, and may give one a love 

tor modeſty. * 

I own, replied Phanor, when I am at home, I 
cannot help ſpeaking thus undifguiſedly ; my 
language may aſtonith, but you will ſoon ſee, 

& However, there is nothing really extravagant i in all 
f I have ſaid. 

The Genius thick began to read, and, as it was 
neceſſary to weep during the two fut acts, the 
Courtiers took out their handkerchiefs and hid 
their faces. The Genius ſtopped: almoſt at every 
line: obſerve, ſaid he, how profound is that re- 
flexion l how original that © thought ! how phi- 
loſophic this! and ſpoke ſo confiabuſty,” during 
theſe interruptions, and between the aQs, and 
praiſed himſelf ſo much, that his auditors had ab- 
ſolutely no room to ſay any thing. The two 

bed ſeemed very attentive, and finding the 
device of the handkerchiefs a. very ha one, 
they made uſe of the ſame expedient and hid their 
faces. Phanor triumphed, when he beheldall their 
handkerCchiefs in the air at the end of the ſecond 
act. Come, come, ſaid he, dry your tears and 
| prepare to laugh. 1 
1 Phanor ſet the example, when he tho 
| was neceſſary to laugh. How humourous | mis, 
how full of wit is that, cried he every It ant ; 
there are a few free ſtrokes, and ſome. double- 
etitendies, but theſe, are the taſte of the age, and 
we catinot make folks laugh without them; to 
unite decency and xit is too hard a taſk; and for 
my part, I only to pleaſe, therefore do not 
N myſelf about morality or good manners, 
ut facrifice them without ſcruple, every time a 


ſtroke of wit or ſeduQtive deſcription invite. 
There 
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There is nothing wonderful in that, replied 
Learchus, we do the ſame; it is neceſſary, how- 
ever, for form's ſake, though a Work may be 
ever ſo licentious, to ſcatter a certain quantity of 
ſentiments through it, and moral piiraſes; after 
the malt free and indecent*treats, one is charmed 
to ſee an eulogium on virtue; ſuch a thing is not 
expected in ſuch a place, but the ſurprize isfor that 
reaſon the more agreeable. 

No doubt, anſwered Phanor, and you will: Bud 
1 underſtood this fineſſe; for my play ends with 
four verſes, which tell the ſpectators it has a 
moral purpoſe; though I can aſſure you, without 
ſeeking: to raiſe myſelt in your eſteem, ' had no 
other purpoſe but that of diſplaying my ſuperior 
abilities. But let us go on to the fourth act. 

Pray, my lord, muſt we laugh ſtill? ſaid Tarſis: 

Oh!! underſtand you, Me. xr Phanor : ſilence, 
if you pleaſe, and liſten. 

During the three laſt ſcenes of this act, len 
chus and Tarſis ſeveral times endeavoured to burſt 
into a laugh; and the Genius reclining towards 
_ Zoram, ſaid ſoftly, Do you not obſerve, Envy 
Will not let them laugh, only from the teeth out- 
wards; how the hag gnaws their hearts; this is 
much more flattering to me, than all the praiſes 
they could poſſibly give, for my vanity is equally 
clear-{ighted and delicate. 

As ſoon as he had ended, the Genius roſe, 
rubbed his hands, and. ſmiling, ſaid, Theſe Gen- 
tlemen will nay explain then tlves, and we ſhall 
ſee the exachſtate of their thoughts. 

I m in the utmaſt perplexity, my lord. 
And ſo am l, Ia alluce du. 

Oh · I I do not doubt md, cried Phanor, with 
malignir. 

* 1 
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It is difficult to praiſe you my Lord. 

That is to ſay, you cannot find expreffions ; 
this is the greateſt praiſe you can give. 

have never heard any thing fo extravagant, 
W a 


* As my third and fourth act, very true they are 


q 


he had walked ſome time, he ſaw a ſheet of 


out of the common road; thus you ſee I did not 
exaggerate, when I told you, you would find hu- 
mour abſolutely run wild. It muſt be owned Chri- 


- fel, added the Genius, it is charming to hear all this 


ſaid in the Palace of *I'ruth.——But what is your 
opinion Tarſis? You are filent. 2 

My Lord, anſwered Tarſis, however envious— 
There! exclaimed the Genius, tranſported 
with joy; there Zoram, did not I predict 
You hear he is devouted with envy.— But why 
ſhould I longer abuſe, the neceſſity theſe poor 

ple are under of ſpeaking what they think, I 
ougth to be ſatisfied, and not ſeek to humble me 
too much. | 
Phanor diſmiſſed his Authors, and when they 
were gone, converſed ſome time longer with the 
Courtiers. He aſked no queſtions, for he had 
no doubts; he ſpoke only of his own fame, and 
the vaſt ſucceſs his piece muſt have. Thus were 
the Courtiers freed for a little fear. . 

As ſoon as they were alone, Was I wrong, 
ſaid Ariſteus, to conceive hopes of eſcaping the 
danger? Every illufion vaniſhes here, except 
vanity, and that is more mighty than all the 
Magicians. Love itſelf is not ſo blind, as an 
Author corrupted by flattery and felf-conceit. 

The. next day Philamir went to the alley of 
Palm-trees, where he did not at firſt find Mirza, 
but walked about expecting her arrival. Aſter 
whit- 


* 


# 
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ten paper on the graſs in a woman's hand; he 
read, and was amazed to find charming verſes, in 
which Mirza expreſſed for Philamir a moſt vio- 

lent paſſion, —Oh! unhappy and amiable Mirza, 
Pres. the Prince, this no doubt is one of the pages 
of that pocket-book which thou didſt ſearch for 
with ſuch anxiety. The wind during the night has 
blown it hither ——- Alas! Is this then the 9 
ſecret Mirza would hide from me? — Ah! how 
dangerous is the diſcovery. | 


Mirza at this moment appeared, Philamir flew 
to -meet her. Oh! my Lord, ſaid Mirza, I 
have juſt found my pocket-book, but there is a 
leaf gone. Heavens | what do I ſee, that ve 
leaf in your hands.——And have you read it ?—— . 
Unfortunate Mirza! thy evils then are at the 

height. | | 

So ſaying, Mirza fell on the lawn, and ſeemed 
.ready to faint; the Prince, quite beſide himſelf, 
kneeled to. aſſiſt her. Oh Mirza, cried he, with 4 
a broken voice, into what dreadful diſtreſs haſt 7 
thou plunged me Can it be? — loved by you! 
Cruel Prince, replied Mirza, ſince you have 
read that writing, the filence I had impoſed upon _ 
my lips 1s uſeleſs; it cannot now conceal my = 
weakneſs. Ves, I adore you. Alas! you a- 
lone have taught me to know the Moſt violent, 1 
the moſt imperious of all the paſſions ; never ſhall * 
I baniſh it my boſom No, I feel it will follow, 
or rather precipitate me into the grave. Yours 
I cannot be, your faith is engaged, and I have 
only to die, | 1 | 
To die! Heavens! cried Philamir,” and ſhall. 
I be the cauſe of your death Rather let! 
Oh Mirza | conceive the horror of my ſituation 
am under a ſacred engagement—— | . 
Jai 2 I know = 


. 
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I know it but too well, interrupted Mirza; and 
were you willing to break i it, I never would con- 
ii ſent. Zeolide1is worthy to participate your happi- 
' .** neſs. Love ſhall never make me unjuſt. Often 
E has Gelanor ſpoke to 'me of the Princeſs; and 
why intereſted me in her behalf: not daring to ſpeak 
in your praiſe, I liſtened" with pleaſure, to the 
culogiums of a Lady ſo dear to your heart. No, 
Teolide, I. cannot hate thee, for thou loveſt 
Philamir. 
What ſentiment! What not hate your Rival? 
Without her you could not be happy, and I 
would give my life were it neceſſary to fave her's. 
Oh Mirza! how great is ' "the admiration you 
inſpire | | 
Adieu, my Lord, you know my heart. L can- 
not forbear repeating, and remember, / ſpeak it 
in tie Palace of Truth, I ſhall love you to the 
| fluaſt breath of life. In this boſom you will ever 
| reign, and over a heart as virtuous and pure as it is 
noble and affectionate. Incapable of ambition and 
of jenlouſy, I might have made you happy if 
ah! deareſt Prince, adieu. 
This is not to be ſupported, cried Philamir. 
h, adorable Mirza ! do you then mean to 
quit1 the palace? I know your three months are 
expired, but I am obliged to remain here three 
weeks longer. 
I ſhould inſtantly depart, replied Mirza, were 
not Gelanor ill; but to him my attendance is 
neceſſary, and I muſt ſtay. I inſiſt, however, | 
that you come not to his apartment ; and I con- 
jure you never to confide to any one, the ſecret 
thus have learnt by furprize. You cannot 
utter a falſehood, but you can be ſilent. 
my Lord ! once more, and for ever—adieu | 
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As ſoon as ſhe had ſpoken, Mirza ran witli _ 
extreme precipitation; the Prince would have 
held her, but Mirza witha commafding and 
majeſtic air, forbade him to follow, and Philamir - 
was forced to obey. The charms of Mirza's _ 
rſon and mind, and the admiration and com- 
paſſion ſhe inſpired, did but too powerfully com- 
bat the fidelity he owed to Zeolide ; his vanity 
too was molt potently flattered; to inſpire love in 
the breaſt of a Lady ſo heroically virtuous, 
was a triumph which Philamir could not help 
feeling. Love muſt rob the beauteous and ſub- 
hme Mirza of life; the Prince could not doubt 
it: Zeolide might find conſolation. "This was 
a reflection Philamir often made, yet he con- 
tinued to love Zeolide. He thought the Princeſs 
much inferior to her Rival, but at the ſame time 
he found an unknown charm about Zeolide, 
which Mirza did not poſſeſs. Zeolide attracted, 
inſinuated, and was deeply engraven in his heart. 
Mirza dazzled and inflamed the imagination 
but ſhe was too much above him; ſhe aſtoniſhed 
too much to delight. 7 


The fear of betraying the ſecret of Mirza, made 
Philamir avoid Zeolide as much as poſſible; and 
perceiving how mortally he dreaded to be alone 
with her, reaſon and pride equally bade the Prin- 
ceſs not ſeek a flying Lover. After ſo much vexa- 
tion, ſo many inquietudes, torments and ſtruggles, 
Zeolide began to ſuffer leſs; ſhe had ſeen too 
many illuſions vaniſh, not to find Love almoſt ex- 
tinct in her boſom. - 

The three weeks at length were paſſed, and the 
day came, when Philamir was to quit the Palace 
of Truth. Before the Princeſs was awake, Phi- 
Jamir went to the alley of Palm-trees. He had a 
Vol. IV. 9 ſtrong 
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. rong deſire once more to ſee Mirza, and had 
© Written to conjure her once more to come, yet 
Qurſt not hope the ſevere Mirza would conſent to 
receive, his laſt farewel. How great was his joy, 
hen he ſaw her ſuddenly appear. Mirza teſtified 
the utmoſt ſurprize at perceixing the Prince. She 
would have fled, but was withheld by Philamir. 
Ah, my Lord! faid ſhe, I thought you had al- 
ready quitted the Palace, and I returned to viſit a 
place ſo dear to my heart. . 
Have you not received my note then? 
Your note, my Lord!-——Qh | no. 
Philamir was grieved, to think he owed the hap- 
pineſs of ſeeing her again to chance alone. Fvery® 
thing that gratitude or tenderneſs could inſpire 
the Prince uttered. Mirza wept, and diſcovered 
ſentiments ſo heroic, and at the ſame time ſo 
paſſionate, that the Prince fell enraptured on his 
knees, and could only expreſs his admiration by 
his tears. The Prince juſt at this moment hear- 
ing the leaves ruſtle turned his head, but what 
was his ſurprize, or rather terror, when he beheld 
Zeolide ! | | 23 
The Princeſs motionleſs with amazement, 
ſtood ſilent; the confuſed Philamir durſt not ſpeak. 
At length Mirza, addrefiing herſelf to the Prin- 
ceſs, related her whole ſtory. You ſee madam, 
added ſhe, I have nothing to reproach myſelf 
with. I do not fear, that even my Rival ſhould 
read my moſt ſecret thoughts; and I not only do. 
not hate. you, but have a lively ſenſation of what 
your feelings muſt this moment be. I ſuffer as 
much from your woes as from my own.. Philamir 
regrets me, this cannot be denied; but it is you 
i he loves, and were he to attempt to break his 
engagement to you, I would oppoſe his W 
. | 75 , am 
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J am about to quit, and never ſee him mofe» 
The effort will coſt me my life, but duty is fat 
more ſacred than love: 

And is it poſſible, ſaid Zeolide, that a paſſioft» 
which reaſon cannot approve, may become thus 
violent in a heart like your's? Adieu Philamir, 
continued the Princeſs, I reſtore you your freedom, | 
and at length regain my own; but in renouncing 
you, I renounce the married ſtate.— Adieu, 
may you be happy! _ | : 

Stop Zeolide, cried Philamir, diſtracted. 

Go, my Lord, ſaid Mirza, with a languiſhing 

voice, go recover your miſtreſs, and abandon the 
, wretched Mirza | She no longer loves, I adore 
Ohl] that wich my heart, I could reſtore you” 

her, ſince yor cannot live without her. 

Oh Mirza ! how ſublime a ſoul ! Yes, Mirza, 
you merit bliſs! Yet Zeolide I cannot my-— 
ſelf underitand the preſent fcelings of my ſoul. 

Cruel man! can you heſitate between a woman 

- _whoabandons you, and the untortunate affection- 
ate Mirza.——Should you, now hope has entered 
my heart, ſhould you now abandon me, you will 
behold me expire. Yet what do I fay? 
Heavens! I am diſtracted !--——Alas, I cannot 
here conceal my thoughts let me be gone. 

No, faid the Prince, I will not barbarouſly de- 
vote to death the moſf amiable and virtuous of 
women. 4 , 

Oh God! What do Thear! exclaimed Mirza, 
Shall I tive {ſ—dq you then promiſe me your faith? 

The Prince could not reply, tears impeded 
ſpeech Come then, dear Philamir, continued 
Mirza, haſte, let us fly this Palace, ſtay not a 
moment. 6 . 
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, 9 ſaying, Mirza, tranſported, pulled the Prince 
long with her, who ſhed a torrent of tears. 
They approached the fatal gates of the Palace, 
' When they were ſuddenly met by the venerable 
. Mirza ſhuddered——Fly, Prince, fly 
this old man, exclaimed ſhe, liſten not to his 
words. 5 | 1 
Stop, cried the Philoſopher Flight is uielefs 
Ihe gates are cloſed. | 
At theſe dreadiul ſounds, Mirza turned pale, 
her trembling legs ſcarcely could ſupport her 
Gelanor approached, and ſeizing her by the arm 
——Perfidious woman, ſaid he, return the Tal- 
man, or I will inſtantly deliver you to the ven- 
geance of Phanor! Mirza did not heſitate a mo- 
ment, but taking the box of cryſtal from her 
ket gave it to Gelanor, who, turning towards 
Fhilamir, ſaid, now liſten to that woman, for 
whom you have ſacrificed Zeolide ; ſpeak Mirza, 
ſpeak, I command you, cried the Philoſopher, 
Well then, ſaid Mirza, I had but the maſk of 
virtue ; ambition and vanity alone, inſpired me 
with a deſire to ſeduce this feeble and credulous 
Prince. | . | 
Vou have faid neough, replied Gelanor, be 
one. 
P Mirza diſappeared; and the Prince raiſing his 
eyes and hands to heaven, exclaimed, Wretch 
that I am! What have I done? Oh Zeolide ſ— 
Yet how could I ſuſpe&t ſuch ſentiments and 
paſſions ſo natural ? 
Know you what gave them that appearance ? 
pride With a little leſs vanity you would 
have thought, however dangerous love may be, it 
is not a diſeaſe of which people die; you would 


have 
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| ſave known, that not even compaſſion ſhould. 
make you forieit a ſacredgpromiſe, 

Oh Gelanor!. Wat courſe mut I take ? Ad- 
viſe me; be my protector, my guide. - 

All is not loft; Phanor is informed of every 
thing, and is this inſtant endea ouring to prevail 
on the Princeſs to grant you a generous pardon z 
he will come to feek you, when it hall be time 
for you to appear. 

Mean while, replied Philamir, inform me how 
this Taliſman, which Phanor gage to the beatite= 
ous Agelia, could tall into the hands of the artful . 
Mirza. 

That I ſhall do in a few words, replied the old 
man,—— When Agelia quitted the Palace, as ſhe 
came to the gate, the took this precious box from = 
Nadir, and gave it me. Gelaror, faid he, 
give you this *Fa.ifraar, Ong. ton you never 
return it 19 Phancr; and that ou lend it to wo- 
men, as oſten as by his means you can preſerve 
them from any great peril. Be you, henceforth, 
the protector of the weaker ſex, in this dangerous 
Palace; and though you contemn the guilty, pity 
and preſerve them if poſſible. 

1 hus ſpoke the amiable Agelia. I recehed 
the Taliſman, and, conform ible to her benevolent 
intentions, have, for theſe eighteen years, pre- 
ſerved many wives from the wrath and reſents 

ment of their huſbands. I lent them the 
Taliſman, and they had too much intereſt to 
keep the ſecret, for me to fear the leaſt indiſcre- 
tion on their parts; each woman, with whom 
the box has been depoſited, returned it at de- 
parting ; and no man to this day, ever found out 


the ſecret, 
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About four months ſince, as I was walking in 
the gardens, I perceived a beautiful lady weeping. 
The lady was Mirza; who tolg me ſhe had arrived 
that morning, and had learnt; by chance, the 
virtue of the Palace. ] have a huſband, added ſbe, 
in a conſumption ; he has but a ſhort time to live; 
I have made him happy, but have deceived him; 
ſhould he interrogate me, his laſt moments will 
become dreadfully miſerable, and, perhaps before 
he dies, he may {eek revenge. | 
I lent Mirza the Taliſman, and calmed her 
fears; and her huſband, about a month afterwards, 
expired in her arms, bleſſing heaven for having 
gen him the moſt virtuous of women for a wife. 
irza, become a widow, conjured me to leave 
the Taliſman in her hands till ſhe departed, that 
the might preſerve ber reputation, which an in- 
diſcreet queſtion in this Palace, might deprive her 
of, if ſhe no longer poſſeſſed this precious pre- 
ſervative. ; 
Mirza ſeemed attached to me; ſhe was amiable 
and witty, and her company was not without its 
charm. I felt, however, how dangerous ſhe 
might be to others, ſince with ſo much wit and 
beauty, ſhe alone had the power of diſſimulation. 
I therefore required the ſhould live in retirement ; 
and when ycu arrived, I ordered her to avoid you. 
Her ſecret was in my poſſeſſion, and ſhe was forc- 
ed to obey. | Keke, 
At length I fell ill, and Mirza, under pretext of 
nurſing me, prolonged her ſtay. -I faw yeſterday 
ſhe was agitated, and had my ſuſpicions, but ſaid 
nothing. The Phyſicians had ordered me to keep 
my room a few days longer, which Mirza knew; 
but this morning I wiſhed to ſee the Princeſs be- 


fore ſhe went, who related to me the heroic ſcene 
3 b 5 which 
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which juft had paſſed. I inſtantly ſought for 
Phanor ; he ordered the gates of the Palace to be 
ſhut; and as the Princeſs was ignorant of Mirza's* 
perfidy, we agreed not to mention the Taliſman * 
to her; that you, my Lord, if ſo you pleaſe, may 
_ avail yourſelf of it's virtues to regain the heart of 
Zeo de. N 
Here the Philoſopher gave the box of cryſtal 
to the Prince; and at the ſame moment a flave came 
from Phanor to ſeek Phülamir, who, full of 
trouble and inquietude, flew to the apartment of 
Teolide. 
As ſoon as he perceived the Princeſs, he ran, 
flung himſelf at her feet, diſcovered the deceit of 
Mirza, and ſhiewed her the Taliſman” which the 
Had laid upon the table: by hiding this ſtory, and 
phe rs that Taliſman, ſaid he, I might have 
perſuaded you I did not go with Mirza, and had 
reſiſted all her ſeductions; but though I cannot 
loſe you without the loſs of happineſs, I would 
prefer even that to deceit. Yes, Zeolide, I was 
ſeduced, inveigled; I no longer have the ſame 
blind and impetuous paſſion, which I felt before 
our arrival in this fatal Palace; but I love you, 
as I ſhall for ever love you; without you I cannot 
be happy, and you alone of all the Ladies in the 
world can inſure my felicity. 5 
When he had ended, the lovely Zeolide gave 
the Prince her hand, which he received with 
tranſport. The ſentiments you diſcover, ſaid ſhe, 
are worthy, and all I wiſh; and did this Palace 
deſtroy no other illuſions than thoſe which nouriſh 
love, I ſhould not repent my having inhabited it; 
but the air we here breathe, is fatal even tofriend-- 
ſhip. Come, Philamir, come, let us leave this 
dangerous place, 
| So 
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So ſaying, the Princeſs roſe, Philamir follow- 
ed, and the two Lovers, with Phanor and Al- 
*temira, went to mount their Chariots. 

They were going to leave the gloomy Palace of 
Truth, when they ſaw, with inexpreſſible ſur- 
prize, the cryſtal walls take another colour, loſe 
their tranſparency, become opaque, and ſuddenly 
transfurm themſelves into porphyry and marble 
of a beautiful white. 3 

The Monarch of the Genit appeared; the bay 
Charm is deſtroyed, faid he, addreſſing himſelf 
to the young Lovers, and you now may remain 
in this new Palace, in which you will find all the 
illaſions neceſſaty to content. May the remem- 
brance of the Palace of Truth, for ever preſerve 
you, from injurious jealouſy, and teach you to re- 
— the firſt emotions of an indiſcreet curioſity; 
and may you never forget that unbounded confi- 
dence, and amiable indulgence form the fo ties 


by which warts are united, 
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Ver of the Oracle, which had ſaid the City ſhould be deli- 
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« (2) HE Daughters of Antipcenus gave themſelves 
5 ſacrifices for the Thebans, according to the anſ- # 


vered from the hands of Hercules, if ſome one of the moſt 
illuſtrious families it contained v ould ſacrifice ittelf, and 
all the Daughters of Antipœnus killed themſelves. 
Te courageous Hyacintbides— Were the daughters 
+ © of Erictheus, Kin gof Athens; having devoted themſelves 
to the good of their country, they were ſurnamed Hya- 
* cinthides, from the place where they were 2k 
They were alſo called the Virgins. 
De Daughters of Echion, King 7 Thebes Were two 
% maidens, who ſuffered the mſelves to be ſacrificed, to ap- 
* peaſe the Gods, ho, at that time, afflicted their country 
« with a horrible draught. There role from-their aſhes 
* twa young men crowned, who celebrated the death of , 
* theſe generous Princeſſes. There was another Echion, 
© the father of Pentheus, who was one of thoſe who aſſiſted 
« Cadmus to build Thebes, and from whom the 'Thebans 
* had been called Echionides. There was yet another 
„ Echion, the Herald of the Argonauts.” Dr. de la Fable. 

(2) The ſeven Daughters of Alcion———*<© Alcion was a 
% Giant, the brother of Porphyrion, who killed twenty- 
© four of the ſoldiers of Hercules, and was himſelf killed 
* by that hero. His ſeven daughters were ſo affected, that 
« they threw themſelves int e fea, where they were chan- 
« ged into Alcions, (Halcions, or King's Fiſhers.” 

The charming Erigone, immolating at the Tomb of Icarus — 
« Frigone hung herſelf on a tree when ſhe knew of her 
<« father's death; this ſhe learnt from the continual barking 

of 
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af Mara, the Bitch of Icarus, at her Maſter? Tomb- 
This Erigone was beloved of Bacchus, who, to ſeduce 
her, transformed himſelf into a Bunch of Grapes. The 
Poets have f-igned ſhe was metamorphoſed into the Con- 
ſtellation called Vi irgo. The following -was the cauſe 
of her death: Icarus, the father of Erigene, having given 


the Peaſants wine to drink, who knew not it's effects, 


they became drunk; and other Peaſants, ſuppuſing them 
poiſoned, ſlew Icarus; on which the wives of theſe Pea- 
ſants were ſeized with madneſs, which” laſted till the 
Oracle had ordained Feaſts in honour of Icarus. 'Thence 
came the Icarian Games, which conſiſted in balancing on 
a cord attached to two trees, that is to fay, ſwinging (a). 
Mara, the Bitch of Icarus, was metamorphoſed into the 
Conſtellation called Canicula, and Icarus into a Star, 
which is ſuppoſed to be Bootes, or the Herdſman. There 
was another Icarus, the ſon of Dedalus, and a third, wha 
was the father of Penelope.” Di. di ja Fable. 

The beauteous H;þ/pyle— The women of Lemnos hay- 


ing maſſacred their huſbands, and all the men on the iſland 
Hypſipyle, to ſave ber father Thoas, feigned ſhe had killed 
him, but kept him concealed. This part t of the ſtory iswell 
known, the reſt not fo much. 
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* Jaſon, going to the conqueſt of the Golden Fleece, hn 
ded at Lemnos, and married Hypſipyle, whom the Lem- 
nian women had elected Queen. Jaſon abandoned Hyp- 
ſipyte for Medea; the Lemnians having learnt that Hyp- 
ſipyle had ſa ved her father, expelled her the iſland. She 
fell into the hands of Pirates; they ſold her to Lycurgus, 
King of Nemæa, who appointed her to educate his ſon 
Archemorus. One day Hypſipyle having placed the 
young Prince on a bed of ſmallage, while ſhe went to 


ſhew a fountain to the Princes who were going to beſiege 


Thebes, the child died by the bite of a ſerpent. Lycur- 
gus would have puniſhed her negligence with death, 
but the Argans took her under their protection. The 

*:, , * Nemagn. 


(e) Probably in memory of the death of Erigone, who, with 


x cord, hung herſelf to a tree. 
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4 Nemæan Games, which were held once in three years, 


« were ifiſtituted to commemorate this accident. The 


1 Conquerors were clothed in Elack, and crowned with 
15 ſmallage,” 

 Thewaliant Harpaljce———* The Daughter of Harpo- 
** lycus, King of a part of Thracia. Her father being 
* borne hard upon in battle, and already wounded by 
Neoptolemus, Harpalyce flew to his affiſtance, brought 
him out of danger, and put to flight the troops of Neop- 
tolemus. She cacelled in the management of horſes. ' 
There were two other women of the ſame name, one of 
_ © whom was very wicked, and the other died with grief, for 
not being able to ſoften the heart of Iphiclus, whom ſhe 
66 loved. ” 

The tender Sifters of young Hr. The Hyades were the 
„Daughters of Atlas and Etheria, were thus called from 
*« Hyas, their brother, whom they loved ſo affectionately, 
* they were inconſolable for his death. The Gods, moved 
by their grief, changed them into Stars. Others relate, 
that the Hyades were Nymphs whom Jupiter changed 
into Stars, to preſerve them from the wrath of Juno, who 
determined to puniſh them for the care they had taken 
in educating Bacchus.” 

Of the imprudent Phaeton The Heliades, Daughters 
of the Sun and Clymene, were three, Lampethuſa, Lam 
„ pethia, and Phaethuſa. They were metamorphoſed to 
“ Poplars, and their Tears to Amber.” 

Aud the Melagrides They wept ſo much for the 
« death of their brother Meleager, that the Gods changed 
them into Fowls.” Dit. de la Fable. 

1 Pane. One of the Nereides, eminent for her 
purity, and the integrity of her manners. She was of the 
Divinities called Littorales (a). There was another Pa- 
nope, the wife of a Hercules, by whom he had a ſon called 
after her name. | 


Fa) Sea-Gods. The name is derived from the cuſtom the 
Ancients had of fulfilling their vows, made at ſea, as ſoon as 
they came on ſhore. 
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Tucia and Claudia dear to IHA Were Veſtals. 
Tucia accuſed of a crime, proved her innocence by fetch- 
* ing water from the Tiber to the temple of Veſta in.a 
* ſieve. Claudia's virtue was ſuſpected, but Veita wrought _ 
a miracle to-prove her innocence. She, with her girdle 
only, drew the veſſel, in which was the ſtatue of the 
* mother of the Gods brought from Phrygia, and which 
having entered the Tiber was ſo immoveable, that ſe- 
veral thouſand men could not drag it along.“ 
Anaxatia protecte by Diana „ Was a Nymph who 
*% yaniſhed in the Temple of Diana, where ſhe had taken 
Sigh refuge to avoid the purſuits of Apollo.” 


Dic. de la Fab. 

| I might extend this Nomenclature, and cite the Nymph 

Ea, who flying the River Phaſis, implored the ſuccour of 
the Gods, and became an Ifland; Coronis, whom Minerva 
changed into a Crow when purſued by Neptune, &c. &c.- 
This is not the Coronis beloved of Apollo, and the 
mother of Aculapius, Thgre were many Nymphs of the 

ſame name. 

ns +) The unhappy Agia —< Wasdaughter to Adraſtus 
an!] #if-to Polynice, whoſe corpſe ſhe went in ſearch of 
Aich Aniigonus, to pay it the laſt duties; which irri- 
„ tatid Creon fo much he flew them both. She became 
„ a Fountain th at bore her name. 

I a-damia There was another Laodamia, the "il 
« ghtcr of Bellerophon, beloved by Jupiter. Diana flew 
„the latter with arroxs for her Pride.“ 
Arganthone and Canens The former, the wife of 
- * Rheſus, was fo affected by her huſband's death, ſlain at 
„the ſiege of Troy, that ſhe died of grief; and Canens or 
« Canente, the wife of Picus, after his death waſted away 
till nothing could be ſeen of ber.” 
E vad Daughter of Mars, or according to others 
of Iphis and The be, was inſenſible to the love of Apollo, 
and eſpouſed Capaneus, who, being killed with a thun- 
** derbolt (a) at the ſiege of Thebes, Evadne threw 
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«© herſelf into the fre that conſumed ber huſband's Body.” 


( 5) The affetionatePyrene———** Cenchreis, the dabghter 


of the Nymph Pyrene, having been flain accidentally by 
* a Dart, which Diana hurled at a wild Beaſt, her mother, 


** Pyrene, ſhed fo many tears __ ſbe was changed inta a 
Fountain (a).“ 


And the Nymph who gave birth to Creme Hyria, 2 
| Ns « Nymph of Arcadia, wept ſo much for the loſs of her ſor, 


who had fiung himſelf from a Rock, becauſe one of bis; 


friends had refuſed to give him a Bull, that ſhe melted 


away in tears, and was changed to a Lake which bore. 


her name.“ « 


Ah“ The mother of Jaſon, plunged a d g- 

ger in her breaſt through ſorrow for the long abſence of 
8 her fon.” 

Caltipatria——* Diſguiſed herſelf like a Maſter of 
Arms, to accompany her ſon to the Olympic Games, 
* where women were not permitted to come. She ss diſ- 
covered by her tranſports at ſeeing her ſon victorious. 
Tbe Judges pardoned her, but made a Law, that in fu- 
« ture the Maſter of Arms ſhould be naked as well as the 
FL Athlete. * / 

F 6) Nymphs of the Watcrs, the Words \ the Meadows, and the 
Mountain EphvDRI DES, Nymphs of the Lakes. I 
know not why this name is out of uſe, it is poetical; fo 

is Meliades and Ephimelides, Nymphs who preſide over 
Flocks; Limniades, Nymphs of the Marſhes; Lemni- 
ades, Nymphs of the Flowers and Meadows; Hereſides 
Nymphs who waited on Juno when ſhe bathed} &c.“ 
(7 ) Melantho, Leucotho: © Melanthowas beloved of 
Neptune, who took the figure of a Dolphin to carry her 
off. Leucothoe was the daughter of Orchamus and 
Eurinome, and beloyed by Apollo, who deceived her in 
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(a) Other Authors ſ ay, that Pyrene was à Princeſs, daughter 
of Bebrix, King of that 5 of Spain which borders on France. 
That ſhe was carried o Hercules, who having one day left 
her, at his return found hs torn to pieces by wild Beaſts; and 


that he then buried her, by heaping one of the Mountains, fince 
called Pyrenes, upon her. 
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* the ſhape and habit of her mother. Clytie, her Rival, 
* informed Orchamus, of the affair, and he buried his 
© daughter alive; but Apollo metamorphoſed her into a 
* Frankincenſe tree. Dic. de la Fahl. 

(8) According to the Dictionnaire de la Fable, and al- 
moſt all Authors, Hymen was the ſon of Bacchus and Ve- 
nu*; but the following is a much more ingenious fable 
„Some Authors lay, that Hymen was a young Athe- 
nian of obſcure birth, but a perfect beauty; and that 
he fell in love with a young Lady of high rank, and diſ- 
“ guiſed himſelf in women's clothes to have the pleaſure of 
" being near her. Being one day thus diſguiſed on the 
31 in company with his miſtreſs, celebrating the 
* rites of Ceres -Eleuſina, there came ae who carried 
FHymen and all the Virgins off. The Pirates took 
* them to adiſtant Iſland, where they got drunk with joy, 
and fel! aſleep. Hymen then armed the Virgins, and 
killed the Pirates; after which, leaving is miſtreſs and 
her companions on the Iſland, he went to Athens, where 
% he made conditions with all their parents , and demanded 
* her he loved in marriage as her ranſom, which was 
granted. This marriage was ſo fortunate, that the 
* name of Hymen was ever after invoked on all future 
% ones; and the Greeks at laſtworſhipped him as a God.” 

DazcazT, Drifſertation fur ks ceremonies Nuptiales. 

(9g) 1 vould much rather have imagined this charming, 
this delicate anſu er of Panroſe, than have been the Author 
of twenty Tales like this; but unfortunately for me, the 
original of this is allo to be found in the Dictionnaire de la 
Falle. 

« 'The father of Penelope was Icarus, a noble and pow- 
« ertul Spartan; unable to determine to part with his 
% daughter, he conjured Ulyfles to live at Sparta, but 
90 could not prevail. Ulyſſes, baving departed with his 
« wife, Icarus mo: unted h! chariot, overtook his beloved 


40 


© daughter, and agen redoubled his prayers to return to 
c Sparta. Uty less ale 1-f- it to the choice of Penelope 
«-to ſtay, or follow bim to Ithaca. Penelope made no 


© reply, but With downed eyes hid her face in her Veil. 
15 | «« Icarus 


* 
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« Icarus inſiſted no farther, but erected an Altar to Mo- 


« deſty.” 


Is it poſſible that this incident ſhould be ſo little known! 
1 have thought this anſwer might receive additional grace, 


by ſuppoſing Panroſe juſt going to become a bride, had re-, 


ceived from the Geddeſs of modeſty this intereſting Veil, 
The ſimple recital, however, in the Dictionnaire de ls Fable 


made a ſtronger impreſſion on me, than what I have inven- 
ted, but the idea is ſo delicate, ſo charming, that one 


takes a pleaſure even in ſpoiling it. 
(10) Oaths among the Ancients were very cuſtomary, 
and accompanied with divers ceremonies. Sometimes they 
made libations; and while the Prieſt, when he plunged 


ky knife into the victim, the ſacred wine was ſhed, and 
they cried aloud © Let the blood of the man, who ſhall 
dare to violate his oath, and of his race, be ſprinkled 


upon the earth like the blood of theſe victims * our 


« Altars.“ : 

Sometimes they dip their hands in the blood nd en- 
trails of the victims; at others they caſt red hot iron into 
the ſea, promiſing to keep their words till that iron ſhould 
return, and ſwim upon the ſurface. The pains of death 
and infamy were inflicted on thoſe who violated their oaths; 
but they excepted Orators, Poets, and Lovers from the pu- 
niſhment. The form of taking an & th among Kings, was to 


elvate the Sceptre. The Gods, whom the Greeks invoked 


on theſe occaſions, were inſinite; ſometimes they called the 
Sun to witneſs, ſometimes the Stars, &c. | 
Pythagoras ſwore by the number four, which, according 
to him, Was the Symbol of Divinity. Socrates called on 
the true God, the God who preſides over Friendihip. 
Maæurs des Grecs, by MENARD. 
(11) The Chariot Races were the moſt noble, and were 
of two ſorts, that is, either with two or four horſes; the 
latter were called Quadriga. The ancients did not arrange 
their horſes like us two and two, but all abreaſt. The 


Chariots were in form of ſhells, had two wheels, with a 
very ſhort pole. In the centre of the Liſts was an Altar, : 


on which was placed a Brazen Eagle with ipread wings, 
which 
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which was ſuddenly raiſed by means of a ſpring. This 
was the ſignal of departure. At the end of the Olympian 
Goal was the tomb of Endymion. 'The Lf Olymp 
were ſuperd, and were contained in a vaſt & 

feet in length, which repreſented the prow of a veſſel, ſur- 
rounded by ſtalls for the Horſes and Chariots. The Goal 
for the Races was the large trunk of an Oak or Pine- Tree, 
reared on the Confines about a cubit's height, and ſuſtained | 
on each ſide by two white poliſhed tones. The prize of, 
finging and poetry was a Myrtle Crown. Women and, 
Virgins once in five years, celebrated a particular daſt 
at Oly mpus in honour of Juno; and the Virgins, wh9 ran 
in the Races, were divided into three claſſes; the youngeſt 
ran the firſt, thoſe of a more advanced age, ſecond, and 


the eldeſt, laſt. In confideration of their ſex, the length 


of the race was limited to soo feet, jt's common length 
was 600. Thoſe who were victorious in the four ancient 
Games of Greece, whateyer kind of conteſt it was, were 


called Periodonic; which name as given them from the” 


word Period, that is as the revolution of four Games. 
Mz:rs des Grees, by Mt NARD, 
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